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World Perspectives 


WORLD PERSPECTIVES is dedicated to the concept o( 
nian born out of a universe perceived through a froh viswo 
of reality. Its aim a to present short books written by the meet 
cooKious and responsible minds of today. Each vdume repre* 
senia the thought and belief of each author and sets forth the 
interrelation of the changing religious, scientific, artink, poUti* 
cal, economic and social influences upon man’s total experi¬ 
ence. 

This Series b committed to a re-cxaminaiion of all those 
sides of human endeas'or which the q)ecialist was taught to 
bcliest be could safely leave aside. It interpreu present and 
past events impinging on human life in our growing \\ofld 
Age and envisages what man may yet attain when summoned 
by an unbending inner necessity to the quest of what b most 
exalted in him. lu purpose b to offer new vbtas m terms of 
w<wld and human development while refuring to betray the 
intimate correlaUon between univxmlity and individuality, 
dynamics and form, freedom and destiny. Each author treats 
hb subject from the broad perspective of the world community, 
not from the JudacoChrbtian. Western, or Eastern viewpoint 
alone. 

Certain fundamental questions whkh have received too litlk 
consideration in the face of the spiritual, moral and politicat 
worid erbes of our day, and in the light of technology which 
has released the creative energies people*. treated m 
these books. Our authors deal with the increasing realittiion 
U 
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that qurit and nature are not separate and apart; that intul- 
tioD and reason must regain their importance as the means 
of perceKing and fusing inner being with outer reality. 

World Penpectiva endeavoca to show that the conccpdon 
of organiam is a higher and more concrete conception than 
that of matter and energy. Thus it would teem that science 
itaeU must ultimately pursue the aim of interpreting the phys¬ 
ical world of matter and energy in terms oi the biological 
conception of organom. An enlarged meaning of life, of bi¬ 
ology, not as it is revealed in the test tube of the laboratory 
but as it is experienced whhin the organism of life itself s 
presented in this Series. For the principle of life consists in 
the tension which connects spirit with the realm of matter. 
The element of life is dominant in the very texture of nature, 
thus rendering life, biology, a trans-empirical science. The 
laws of life ha>'e their origin beyond their mere physical mani- 
festadoRS and compel us to consider their spiritual source. In 
fact, the widening of the conceptual framework has not only 
served to restore order within the respective branches of 
knowledge, but has abo disclosed analogies in man's position 
regarding the artalysis smd synthesis of experience in appar¬ 
ently separated domaim of knowledge suggesting the poosi- 
bility of an ever more embracing objective description. 

Knowledge, it is shown, no longer consisa in a manipulation 
of man and future as opposite forces, nor in the mduction of 
data to mere sratistical order, but is a means of liberating 
mankind from the destructive power of fear, pointing the way 
toward the goal of the rehabilitation of the hunun will and 
the rebirth of faith and confidence in the human person. The 
works pubitsbed abo endeavor to reveal that the cry for pat¬ 
terns, s>stetns and authorities is growing leas insistent as the 
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desire grows stronger in both East and West for the recovery 
of a dignity, integrity and self-realization which are the in¬ 
alienable rights of man who may now guide change by means 
of conscious purpose in the light of rational experience. 

Other vital questions explored relate to problems of inter¬ 
national understanding as well as to problems dealing with 
prejudice and the resultant tensions and antagonisms.. The 
growing perception and responsibility of our World Age point 
to the new reality that the individual person and the collective 
pers(» supplement and int^rate each other; that the thrall 
of totalitarianism of both right and left has been shaken in the 
universal desire to recapture the authority of truth and human 
totality. Mankind can finally place its trust not in a proletarian 
authoritarianism, not in a secularized humanism, both of 
which have betrayed the spiritual property right of history, but 
in a sacramental brotherhood and In the unity of knowledge, 
a widening of human horizons beyond every parochialism, and 
a revolution in human thought comparable to tbe basic as¬ 
sumption, among the ancient Gred&i, of the sovereignty of 
reason; corresponding to the great effulgence of the moral 
conscience articulated by the Hebrew prophets; analogous to 
the fundamental assertiens of Christianity; or to the beginning 
of a new scientific era, the era of the science of dynamics, the 
experimental foundations of which were laid by Galileo in the 
Renaissance. 

An important effort of this Series is to re-examine the con¬ 
tradictory meanings and applications which are given today 
to such terms as democracy, freedom, justice, love, peace, 
brotherhood and God. The purpose of such inquiries is to dear 
the way for the foundation of a genuine world history not in 
terms of nation or race or culture but in terms of man in rela- 
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tion to God, to himself, his fellow man and the universe, that 
reach beyond immediate sclf-ioteresi. For the meaning of the 
World Age consists in rapecting man’s hopes and dreams 
which lead to a deeper understanding of the bask values of 
all peoples. 

Today in the East and in the West men are discovering that 
they are bound together, beyond any divisiveness, by a nvwe 
fundamental unity than any mere agreement in thought and 
doctrine. They are beginning to know that all men possess the 
same primordial desires and tendencies; that the domination 
of man over man can no longer be justified by any appeal to 
God or nature; and such consciousness is the fruit oi the 
^iritual and moral revolution through which humanity is now 
passing. 

World Ftrsfuetioes is planned to gain insist into the mean* 
ing of man, who not only is determined by history but who 
also determines history* History is to be understood as con* 
cemed not only with the life of man on this planet but as 
including also such cosmk influences as interpenetrate our 
human world. 

This generation is discovering that history does not conform 
to the social optimism of modem civilization and that the 
organization of human communities and the establishment of 
justice, freedom and peace are not only intcUcctuaJ achieve¬ 
ments but spiritual and moral achie\‘ements as well, demand¬ 
ing a cherishing of the wholenen of human personality and 
cofutituting a nc^er-ending challenge to man, emerging from 
the abyss of meaninglessoess and suffering, to be renewed and 
replenisbed in the totality of his Ufe. 'Tor as one’s thinking is, 
such one becomes, and it is because of thb that thinking sh(^d 
be purified and transformed, for were it centered upon truth 
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u it b cow upon things perceptible to the senses, who would 
not be liberated from hb bondage.” *■ 

There b in mankind today a counterforcc to the sterility and 
danger of a quantitive, anonymous mass culture, a new, if 
sometimes imperceptible, spiritual tense of convergence toward 
world unity on the basb of the sacrednets of each human 
person and re s pect for the plurality of cultures. There b a 
growing awareness that equality and justice are not to be 
evaluated in mere numerkal terms but that they are proper* 
donate and analogical in their reality. 

We stand at the brink of the age of the world in which 
human life presses forward to actualize new forms. The fabe 
separation of man and nature, of time and space, of freedom 
and security, b acknowledged and we arc faced with a new 
vision of man in hb organic unity and of hbtory offering a 
richness and diversity of quality and nruijesty of scope hithcilo 
unprecedented. In relating the accumulated wisdom of man's 
spirit to the new reality of the World Age, in articulating its 
thought and belief. World Ptrsptetitm seeks to encourage a 
renaissance of hope in society and of pride in man's decision 
as to what hb destiny will be. 

The experience of dread, in the pit of which cootemporsuy 
man has been plunged through hb failure to transcend hb 
existential limits, b the experience of the proMem of whether 
be shall attain to being through the knowledge of himself or 
shall not, whether he ^all annihilate nothingness or whether 
nothingness shall annihilate him. For he has been forced back 
to hb origins as a result of the atrophy of meaning, and hb 
anabaris may begin once more through hb mysterious great* 
ness to re-create hb life. 

* Maim Upairiihsd, 6, 34,4, 6. 
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TIk suffering and hope of this century have their origin in 
the interior drama in which the spirit is driven as a result of 
the split within itself, and in the invisible forces which are 
bom in the heart and mind of man. This suffering and this 
hope arise al» from material problems, economic, political, 
technological. History itself n not a mere mechanical unfold¬ 
ing of events in the center of which man finds himself as a 
stranger in a foreign land. The ^cific modem cmi^uua on 
history as progresshe, the specific prophetic emphasis on God 
as acting through history, and the specific Christian emphasis 
on the historical nature of rcvclatioQ must now surrender to 
the new history embracing the new cosmology—a profound 
event which b in the procea of birth in the womb of that 
invisible univene which b the mind of man. 

Tlus b the erbb in consciousnes made articulate through 
the erbis In science. Thb b the new awakening after a long 
hbtory which had its gcncsb ui Descartes’ denial that theology 
could cxbt as a science, on the one band, and on the other, in 
Kant's denial that metaphysics could exist as a science. Some 
fonlized forms of such positivbtic thinking stiD remain. How¬ 
ever, it b now conceded, out of the influences of Whhebead, 
Bergson, and some phenomenologbts, that in addition to 
natural science with its tendency to isolate quantitative values 
there exists another category of knowledge wherein philosophy, 
utilizing its own instruments, b able to grasp the essence and 
innomost nature of the Absolute, of reality. The mysterious 
univene b now revealing to philosophy and to science as well 
an enlarged meaning of nature and of man which extends 
beyond mathematical and experimental analysb of senswy 
phenomena. Thb meaning rejects the naechanetk conception 
of the world and that pcsitivislic attitude toward the worid 
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which considen philosophy as a kind of mytbdogy adequate 
only for the satisfaction of cmodonal needs. In other words, 
the fundamental proUenu of philosophy, those problems 
which are central to life, are again confronting science and 
philosophy itself. Our problem is to discover a principle of 
differentiation and yet relationship lucid enough to justify and 
to purify both scientific and philosophical knowledge by ac< 
cepting their mutual interdependence. 

Justice itself, which has been *‘in a sute of pilgrimage and 
crucifixion” and now is slowly being liberated from the grip 
of social and political demondogics in the East as well as in the 
West, begins to question its own premises. Those modern revo¬ 
lutionary movements which have chaUenged the sacred insti¬ 
tutions of society by protecting social injustice in the name of 
social justice are also being examined and re-evaluated. 

When we turn our gaze retrospectively to the early cosmic 
condition of man in the third miDennium, we observe that the 
concept of justice as something to which man has an inalien¬ 
able right began slowly to take form and, at the time of Ham¬ 
murabi in the second millennium, justice, as inherently a part 
oi man’s nature and not as a beneficent gift to be bestowed, 
became part of the consdousness of society. This concept ol 
human rights consisted in the demand for justice in the uni* 
verse, a demand which exists again in the twentieth century 
through a oirious analogy. In accordance with the ancient 
view, man could himself become a god, could assume the 
identity of the great cosmic forces in the universe which sur¬ 
rounded him. He could influence this universe, not by suf^ 
plication, but by action. And now again this consciousness of 
man's just relationship with the universe, with society and 
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with hil fellow men, an be actutliicd. and again not through 

supplkadoo but through action. 

^ough ne«f » powerful materially and techaologioaUy, 
Western democracy, with its concern for the sacrtdneas the 

human person gone astray, has never before been bo len^y 

threatened morally and spiritually. Nation^ security and in¬ 
dividual freedom are in ominous conflict. The pc«T>Jity of a 
universal community and the technique of degradation exist 
Bide by Bide. There is no doubt that evil is accumuUied among 
men in thdr paaiooate deiire for unity. And yti, confronted 
with this eva, confronted with death, man. from the very 
depths of his soul, cries out for justice. Christianity m histt^ 
could only reply to this protest against evil by the ^un^a- 
tion of the Kingdom, by the proentse of Eternal Life—which 
demanded faith. But the spiritual and moral suffering of ^ 
exhausted ha faith and his hope. He was left alone. His suffer- 


ing remained unexplained. , j • 

Howcs'cr, man has now reached the last extremity of dem- 
grntion. He yearns to consecrate himself. And so, among the 
spiritual and moral ruins of the West and of the East a r«nais- 
ance is prepared beyond the limits of nihilism, darkness and 
despair. In the depths of the spiritual night, civihzation wrth 
its many faces turning toward Us source, may rekindle its light 
in an imminent second dawn—even as in the last book of 
ReveUtioo, which ipeaks of a Second Coming with a New 
Heaven, a New Earth, and a new religious quaUty of life. 


And 1 saw a new heaven and a new 
earth; for the first heaven and the 
first earth were paned away.* 


• Revduloa 31:1. 
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In spite ot the infinite obligation of men and in spite of their 
finite power, in spite ot the intranaigence of nationalsms, and 
in spite ot ^iritual benavement and moral decay, be* 
ncath the appajent turmoU and upheaval of the present, and 
out of the transformations of this dynamic period with the 
unfolding of a world consciousnesa, the purpose of World 
Perspectivts is to help quicken the '’unshaken heart of well- 
rounded truth” and interpret the significant elements of the 
World Age now taking shape out of the core of that un- 
dinuned cccdnutty of the creative process which restores man 
to mankind while deepening and enhancing his communion 
with the universe. 

New York, 1955 

Ruth Nanda ANaKKN 
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Introduction 


SENSITIVE and informed misda believe that the fimda* 
mental need of the world, far deeper than any social, political 
or ecoocMnic readjustment, is a spiritual reawakening, a r^ 
covery of faith. Great movements of ^ririt arise when despair 
at the breakdown of civilisation makes the mind susc^itible to 
the recognition of the insufficiency of the existing older and 
the need for rethinking its foundatioru and shifting its bases. 
Science with its new prospect of a posible liquidatian of the 
world by man's own wanton interference reminds us of the 
warning that the wages of sin b death. 

The feeling that we have reached a decisive moment In our 
history, that we have to make a choice that will determine the 
course of events for centuries, is not peculiar to our times. 
Many other epochs in history have held such a belief correctly 
or incorrectly and each epoch has felt that it had more justifi¬ 
cation than most for making this claim. >Vhen Rome fell 
Augustine cried: "The whole world groaned at the fall of 
Rome.” “The human race b included in the ruin; my tongue 
cleava to the roof of my mouth and sobs choke my words to 
think that the city b a captive which led captive the whole 
world,” wrote St. Jerome from hb monastery at Bethlehem. 
About a millennium earlier, Thucydides ^>oke in tad terms of 
1 
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the downftil of the Athenian Empire in the Pel<^)onnesian 
War of 431 to 404 s.o. An ancient Egyptian papyrus dating 
from more than four thousand yean ago cont ai ns the f^low- 
ing pasages: 

Robben abound. ... No one ploughs the land, Pe^le 
are nying: ‘We do sot know what will happen from day 
to day.’ . . . Dirt prevails everywhere, artd no longer does 
any one wear clean raiRMnt. . . . The country is spiiming 
rouiKl and round like a potter's wheel . . . Slave-women 
are wearing necklaces of gold and lapb huulL No more do 
we bear any one laugh. . . . Great men at»d small agree in ^ 

nying: ‘Would that I had never been bom.* . . . Well- 
to-do persons are set to turn miUstones. . . . Ladies have to 
demean themselves to the tasks of serving-women. . . . 

Peopk are so famisfaed that they snatch wdiat falls from the 
mouths of swine. . . . The offices where records are kept 
have been broken into and plundered . . . and the docu¬ 
ments of the scribes have been destroyod. . . . Moreover, 
certain fooliih persons have bereft the country of the mon¬ 
archy; . . . the officials have been driven hither and thither; 

... no public office stands open where it should, and the 
oiaMcs are like dmid sheep without a shepherd. . . . Artists 
have ceased to ply their art. . . . The few slay the many. 

. . . On^wbo yesterday was indigent si i>ow wealthy, ai>d 
the somrtiinc rich overwhelm him with adulation. . . . Im¬ 
pudence is rife. ... Oh (hat man could cease to be, that 
women should no longer conceive and give birth. Then, at 
length, the world would And peace.* 

Man's memory makes him aware of the age of his race so that «i 

now as two thousand yean ago or four thousand yean ago be ^ 

’SelccopM from Emaa's DU Lilrraiaf d*r AttJPUn (1923), p{». 

19(MS. Quoted ia Xari Jaspers, im tk» Madera Ag* (IMI), p. 24, 

lauadoetkNS. t 
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feds thAt be is living in a terminal period. But formerly when 
dvilisations were destroyed in one or more continents, in other 
regions they survived and the accumulated knowledge dl the 
past enabled our brethren to save the future of the race. The 
Egyptian, the Greek and the GraectvRoman civilisations bC' 
longed to small parts of the world, areas which did not corn- 
prise the whole ^ mankind. The forces of modem civilisation 
art w^d'wide. Again, when other dvilisations collapsed the 
attack csmrte mainly from without; today the menace is from 
w ithin . The world is undergoing changes so vast that they are 
hardly comparable to the changes which occurred in the 
past The contemporary situation fa pregnant with great p09- 
sibilitics, immense dangers or immeasurable rewards. It may 
be the end or a new beginning. The human race may end 
by destroying itself or its spiritual vitality irtay revive and a 
new age may dawn when this earth will become a real home 
for humanity. The contemporary mind fa vacillating between 
vague apocalyptic fears and deep mystical yearnings. 

A wcR-Id in arms divided into two apparently irreconcilable 
camps, each preparing to fling itself on the other, domirutes 
our thoughts and emotions. The shape of the future gives us 
much concern. With all the resources at our command, with 
all the gifts with which we have been endowed, with all the 
powers that we have developed, we are unable to live in peace 
and safety. We have grown in knowledge and intelligence but 
not in wisdom and virtue. For lack d the latter, things are 
interlocked in perpetual strife. No centre holds the world to¬ 
gether. Religion has been the discipline hitherto used for foster¬ 
ing wfadcan and rirtue. But the drift from religious belief has 
gone much too far and the margin of safety has become dan¬ 
gerously small. The social pathos of the age is exploited by 
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counties individuala in different parts of the world who pose 
08 leaden and proclaim their foolishncaa as wisdofn. We are 
sowing grain and weeds at random. 

It if no comfort to think that the sense of insecurity, of im¬ 
pending doom, of the scourge of war have afficted succesive 
generations of men ever since Cain slew Abel. So it has been 
from the beginning of time; but need it be so to the end of the 
world? * To believe that it b a law of nature, an edict of Provi- 
dence by wh<xe decree we are forever bound is to contradict 
man's inmost being. If life, u A. N. Whitehead says, is an 
offensive against the repetitive mechanism of the universe, 
human life is much more so. Man is not at the mercy of in- 
exoraUe fate. If be wills, be can improve on his past record. 
There b no inevitability of bbtory. To assume that we are 
helpIcB creatures caught in the current which is sweeping us 
into the final abyss b to embrace a phOceopby of despair, of 
nihilbm. We can swim against the current and even change its 
direcdon. 

A false concept of history b corrupting the minds of men. 
It makes little difference whether the corruption b effected 
in the name of divine predestination or a law of inevitable 
progras to perfection, or a WeUgtist, or a clasdess society 
diaiectkally driving history towards its final consummation or 
by destiny presiding over a cycle of dramas which are all varia¬ 
tions on a common theme. For Calvin the ultimate reality b 
the divine will, inscrutable and unapproachable.* God b all; 

* Cl. Mtior-GcDen] J. P. C. Puller: "TVc* tiM never been a period 
in i»umu hifte^ alteftther tree from war, and wldom one of omtc tban 
a fetirratioo wWclt kai ao( witaewed a major conflict! treat war* flow 
aod ebb almost a* rtfularir a* ibe tidea.** FA* HrriaW BstiUt of lA« 
H'rrtrra WorU (1954), VoL 1, p. b. 

* “Whea we attribute fore-kaowkdse to Cod." wrote Calvin, "wo mean 
that all Uiiagi an alwajo and perpetually under hi* eyei, tboasfc, to hie 
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man is nothing. If he had not %villed to save some, they never 
could have emerged from their doom. He elects some to life 
and judges others to death. If humanity lies in ruins, it is 
because ctf divine judgment, like all fatalistic creeds Cal* 
vinism bids the soul endure its own helplessness. For Kant, 
history u the gradual moralisation of man, the working out of 
a divine purpose. History, for Hegel, is the progressive unfold* 
meat of the Absolute. By and large, mankind has moved to¬ 
wards equality and de T^ooqueviUc felt that progress towards 
equality had all the characteristics of a divine decree: “It is 
universal, it is durable, it eludes all human interference.” * The 
biological theory of evolution and the triumplis of science led 
to a buoyant belief in progreg, though no law or automatic 
progress could be suentthcsdly established. Spencer held that 
everything including humanity got automatically better and 
better. Marxists look forward to an age when “the true realm 
of freedom will blossom out of the realm oi necessity in the 
fully developed communist society of the future.” * Though 
Marx insists on the dialectical march of historica] forces, he 
does not overlook the need for individual effort. Communists 
work in the belief that history b on their side. Nietzsche be* 
came convinced that the culture of Europe was doomed, that 
an eclipse all traditional values was at hsuid and that we 
had strayed into a wilderness without path or guidance. Destiny 
has decreed, says Spengler, that our q>iritual values should be 
frustrated in this period of history. We have to join the enemies 
of freedom, lend the Absolute Dialectic or history a hand in its 

knowledft, then k ae faiure or pM(, but only pment. And thU «iteBds 
10 the wb^ uMi at (be unJverae uid to all creaturM.’' 

* Preface to Part 1, D#M*rr«ry la Amtrit*, tiaru. by Henry Reeve 
(ISM). 

■SceMorrk Giatberf, Tb#/dee tf Fr«grtn (l95S),p, IS. 
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busiaesi. We Mem to have become apathetic, even cynical, and 
cotain that no action of oun can prevent the triumph of evil 
we see around us. 

Determinist views of history do not have an adequate idea of 
human freedom. Their vision is lackbg in depth and dignity. 
^They have no perception of the siru^e of nun under the 
shadow of necessity. Without faith in the free spirit of man we 
will become to ourselves what nature and history have become 
to us, a wilderness, a chaos. Karma can be overemne by free¬ 
dom. Historical necessity can be overcome by a free act of 
spirit, '^od has deckled to destroy the Temple. In the name 
of God, rescue the temple from the wrath of God.” Man has 
to uavel the path which leads him from the basest in his nature 
upward to the noblest that raises him above his animality. The 
human individual is not a mere object among objects, a thing 
among things, without meaning for himself. He is not a psy¬ 
chological process which b completely conditioned. He b a 
victim fd kamta or necessity, if be b objectified and deprived 
of hb subjectivity. It b possible for man to escape from the 
objective happenings. He can be himself. The whole hbtory of 
mankind b a continuous endeavour to be free. The great lights 
in human form, the Buddha, Socrates, Zoroaster, Jesus, reveal 
to us the divine posnbilities of human nature and give us the 
courage to be ourselves. 

Progress in the past has not been continuous. Advance in 
one direetkn has sometimes meant deterioration in another. 
In moulding the material environment, we have made great 
advances, but in improving human relations, we have not. 
There does not seem to be any fixed law, plan or pattern in 
the course of history. Humanity moves forward by a series of 
jumps caused by man’s free action. When we are ccoscious of 
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the present utuatton, it means that we can act in it purpose¬ 
fully. The situation does not lead on to anything fixed and 
fat«i. The trend to annihilation is not inevitable. The future 
depends on what we think and will. To grasp the nature of the 
situation Is the first step towards mastering it. To understand 
it rouses the will to modify it. We can make the pace as slow 
or at swift as we like. There is ao much inconsequence in our 
lives that we cannot forecast the future with certainty. 

Change is the law of life. Man has to adapt himself to the 
conditions about him. W'hen he is surrounded by water, he 
becomes a fisherman living on what the sea supplies. If he lives 
in a irc^ical climate with its luxuriant growth, he becomes a 
fruit gatherer. Man has to come to terrrts with outside nature 
and with himself. That is the condition of his survival. All re¬ 
ligions proclaim as their goal the unification of humanity. This 
has taken place in the physical or geographical sense but our 
minds and hearts are yet to be prepared for the acceptance of 
this oneness of humanity. A new orientation is required to 
build a unity out of the diviaons of races and peoples, out of 
the rivalries of nations and conflicts of religions. This requires 
a courageous effort and a radical change in our outlook. 

Man cannot live and work without the hope that humanity 
is reaOy capable of rising to a higher moral plane; without the 
dream that, in the end, he and his fellow mortals will be recon¬ 
ciled and will understand <me another. There exist bonds as 
well as barrien between individuals and nations. But man¬ 
kind’s highest destiny is to become more humane, more ^ir- 
icual, more capable oi sympathetic undexstanding. This hope 
rises strong in the human heart, in periods like the present, 
when confusion and horror arc abroad. 

The great religious teachers of the world preach something 
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different frcsn the traditions they inherit. The seers of the 
Upani^ds, Gautama the Buddha, Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, 
Muhammad, Nanak and Kablr had to undergo in their lives 
an inevitable breakaway from the traditional views. Even as 
the seers of the Upaniuds and the Buddha protested against 
Vedic ceremonialism, even as Jesus denounced Rabbinical 
orthodoxy, we have to protect the enduring substance of re¬ 
ligion from the forms and institutions which suffer from the 
weaknesses o( man and the corruptions time. We must get 
away from a religion which has lost the power creative ex¬ 
pression in ccxiformity with the needs and demands of our age. 
Kalidasa in his Mdlavikagnimitra says: “Everything is not 
good simply because it is old; no literature should be treated 
as unwcMthy simply because it is new. Great men accept the 
one CO' the other after due examination. [Only] the fool has 
his understanding misled by the beliefs of others.** * 

History is cemtinuity and advance. Traditicmal ctmtinuity is 
not mere mechanical reproduction; it is creative transforma¬ 
tion. We must preserve the precious substance of religious 
reality by translating it out of the modes and thoughts of other 
times into terms and needs of our own day and generation. We 
must create common goals that will unite living faiths without 
permitting any feeling dominance or inferiority. Time 
changes all things and the Spirit in us must guide us unto all 
truth. 

Belief and behaviour go together. If we believe in blood, 
race and soil, our world will be filled with Belsens and Buchen- 
walds. If we behave like wild animals, our society wQl be a 

* puri^Am ity evm na aidhu urvam 
na cipi kivyam savam ity avadyam 
•anta^ paril^ytnyatarad ^ajante 
mu^bah parapratyayaneya buddhi^. I, 2. 
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jungle. If we believe in universal spiritual values, peace and 
undeistanding will grow. A good tree biingeth forth good 
fruit. We are today concerned with fundamental issues and 
are eager to know the truth in its most exalted and rewarding 
forms. 

Goethe remarks: **The one and <xily real and profound 
theme of the world and of human history—a theme to which 
all others are sub<xdinate—remains the conflict between belief 
and unbelief. All epochs dominated by belief, in whatever 
shape, have a radiance and bliss of their own, and bear fruit 
forx their people as well as for posterity. All epochs over which 
unbelief in whatever fc»7n maintains its miserable victory, even 
if they boast and shine for a while with false splendour, are 
ignored by posterity because nobody likes to drudge his life 
out over sterile things.” ^ Human societies like human beings 
live by faith and die when faith disappears. If our society is to 
recover its health, it must regain its faith. Our society is not 
sick beyond saving fex* it suffers from divided loyalties, from 
conflicting urges, from alternating ^' oods of exaltation and 
despair. This condition of anguish is our reason for hope. We 
need a faith which will assert the power of spirit over things 
and find significance in a world in which science and organisa¬ 
tion seem to have lost their relationship to traditional values. 

^ Quoted in Erich Heller’s Tht DisinhtrUtd Mind (1952), p. 77. 
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AMONG the major influences which have created the prob¬ 
lem of unbelief today are the growing scientific outlook, an 
awakened social conscience and interest in world unity. No re¬ 
ligion can hope to survive if it docs not satisfy the scientific 
temper of our age, sympathise with its social aspirations and 
foster the unity of the world. 

I. RELIGION AND SCIENCE 

The scientific temper with its restless intellectual question¬ 
ing, its reluctance to accept anything on trust, its capacity to 
doubt has been the spur to all adventure and experiment. It 
docs not accept any view without scrutiny or criticism and is 
free to questi^is and doubt assertions. This spirit has given 
us an amazing mastery over the material environment. 

Religion, as it is generally understood, is opposed to the 
spirit of science. The method of science is empirical while that 
of religion is dogmatic. Science does not rely on authority but 
appeals to communicable evidence that any trained mind can 
evaluate. Science does not admit any barriers to freedom of 
thought and inquiry. It welcomes new knowledge and new ex¬ 
perience. A true scientist docs not take refuge in dogmatism. 
His outlook is marked by modesty, self-criticism and readiness 
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to Icam from others. If we esteem freedom of inquiry, we find 
that it is incompatible with authoritarianism, which is the 
dominant feature of religion. 

Tertullian denounced all philosophy as devilish. He asked: 
“Where is there any likeness between the Christian and the 
philosopher—between the disciple of Greece and the disciple 
of Heaven—between one who corrupts the Truth and one 
who restores and teaches it?** * This view of the opposition 
between religion and rcastwi is not altogether outmoded. “To 
demand a raticmal argument for Faith is to make Reason, that 
is Man, the standard of reference for faithsa>*s Dr. H. 
Kraemcr.* 

For science, all judgments are provisional and subject to 
revision in the light of fresh knowledge. If established religions 
become rigid, closed and cemfined narrowly to a world whose 
boundaries arc marked out in the scriptures written centuries 

Apology, XLVI. When, at the beginning of the leventeenth centuiT. 
Ck>pernicut dethroned the earth from iu pre^eounence, Luther wu pro¬ 
foundly shocked. He »aid, “People give ear to an upttan astrologer who 
strove to show that the earth revolves, not the heaven or the finnaroent, 
the sun and the moon. Whoever wishes to appear cle\‘er must devise some 
new system, which of all systems is, of course, the very best. This fool 
wishes to reverse the entire science of astronomy: but sacred Kripture 
Cells us that Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, and not the earth.*’ 
Calvin sizmiarly demolished Copernicus with the teat: ‘The wwld also is 
sublished, that it cannot be roov'ed,” and exclaimed “who will venture 
to place the authority of Copernicus above that of the Holy Spirit?” 

Kircher invited a Jesuit Professor to look through his telescope at the 
newly discovered spou in the sun; the Professor replied: *‘My son, it U 
usclcu. I have read Aristotle through twice and have not found anything 
about spots on the sun. There are no spots on the sun." 

*Tkt Christion Mtsseg* in a Non-Ckristion H'orU (1938), p. 106. 
Dr. A. Comfort writing in Christicn Ntwi-Lftter (No. 139, January 19, 
1949) says: “While science has (of late) beco^ lest dogmatic, religion 
has come to rely increasingly on mere assertion and rarely takes the 
trouble to argue." 
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ago, those attracted by the scientific method, which has 
dcmwistrated its validity, not only theoretically but practically, 
through the spectacular technological results, arc inclined to 
prefer the laboratory to the altar. 

Besides, there is an clement of univcisahty about scientific 
views, which is not to be found in rchgious doctrines. Scientists 
recognise no naticmal oc geographical boundanes. They ex¬ 
change information with fellow workers in other lands. Secrecy 
is repugnant to the spirit of science. 

Each religion claims that its scripture is, in a umque senM, 
the word of God and so infalhblc. The inerrancy of the scrip¬ 
tures is inconsistent with the spirit of science. Literal infallibil¬ 
ity is not now insisted on except by a few fundamentalists. The 
scriptures give us the impact of the revelation on the fallible 
minds and hearts of those who respond to or receive the revela¬ 
tion. Their utterances cannot be regarded as infalhble.* 

Many of the scriptural texts are not to be taken literally. 
For example, the chronolc^ of Genesis, its account of creation 
as a scries of abrupt and successive acts, the doctrine of the 
solid heaven and the stationary earth, if they are taken literally, 
are found to be at variance with the findings of science. Yet 
no religiwi can survive the discovery that it is rooted in beliefs 
which have no historical basis or spiritual reality. To divest 
rcUgicMi of dogma, traditiem and myth is to make it empty. 
Therefore religious authorities condemn all attempts which 
result in undermining belief in scriptures.* 

» Profeswr C. H. Dodd obierves: “RcUgiou* belief ii, even more than 
identiBc propodtioni, subjea to reladviiy. The religious man, like the 
man of tdetice, ihould be aware that the best iiatemeot he can iMke to 
himielf ii nothing more than a wry inadequate lymbol of ultimate 
reality.” Th* Authority of th« BibU (1928), p. 20. 

* When the Roman Emperor* granted toleration to the Chrutian re- 
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2. COMPARATIVE RELIGION 

Studies in ccxnparative rcligicm reveal to us not only the be¬ 
wildering variety of religious beliefs and practices but also the 
many points of resemblance between religious systems which 
treat themselves as opposed to each other.* Some of the most 
significant features, like incarnation, miracles and festivals, arc 

ligion, the Roman Catholic Church organized a tyttem of cenionhip and 
the first book to be formally banned was Thalia by the priest Arius, who 
was judged heretical at the Council of Ntraea in aj>. 325. This system 
flourished throughout the Middle Ages. Soon after the invention of print¬ 
ing, Pope Innocent VIII, in 1467, ordrrtd all books to be examined by 
the Church authorities ^fore puUication. After the Refonnatioo, the 
Council of Trent (1545-1563) had a general catalogue of forbidden 
books. Ernest Renan sharply differentiated between the Christ and the 
Church which be described as a religiouf institution without the religious 
spirit. In hit inaugural lecture at the CoUig* d* Franca in 1862, he 
called Jestis "an incomparable man—so great that ... I should not like 
to contradict those who, struck by the exceptional quality of hii achieve¬ 
ment, call him God.” T^e ortho^x were not reconciled to these revised 
versions of the Holy Scriptures. In a consistorial allocution of June, 1862, 
Pope Pius IX warned the assembled prelates of "scheming liars [«rito 
tried to] extinguish all ideas of justice, truth, right, honesty and religion. 
[These peddlers of] pestilential errors, . . . dare to assert that the prophe¬ 
cies and miracles told and explained in the Holy Scriptures are the com¬ 
ments of poets, and that the sacrosanct mysteries of our divine faith are 
mere inventions; that the two Holy Testaments are full of unfounded 
stories, and even that our Lord Jesus Christ, horrible to say, is a mythical 
fiction.” Pu IX. tonlificis Maximi Acta (1M4), Part Prima, III, 453-4, 
quoted in the Journal of Modtrn Hittory (December, 1953), p. 382. 
Rensm's Ufa of Jasut was put on the Index on August 24, 1863. The 
present censorship policy of the Church is set forth in the Co^ of Canon 
Law introduced in 1918. All books defending atheism, materialism, 
divorce, duelling, suicide, abortion, contraception are banned. 

* In the teaching of Jesus we find many parallels to that of other re¬ 
ligions. Sir E. Hoskyns writes: "Tlie attempts of Christian scholars to 
find new ethical or mornl tiandsudt in Jesus have completely broken down. 
Jewish scholars have shown that there u no lingte moral aphorism re¬ 
corded su spoken by Jesus which cannot be panUleled in Rabbinical litera¬ 
ture.” Tha RiddU of tha Naw Tastamant (1931), p. 169. For parallels 
between the teachings of the Buddha and Jesus, see Eastaru Raligiont and 
Wastarn Thought (1939), pp. 173 ff. 
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found in common. The festival celebrating-the renewal of life 
in the spring is found in many religions. It is an occasion for 
prayer and praise, for thanksgiving. We lift up our ey« and 
our hearts to the hills whence come our hope and faith, our 
strength and joy. The Hindus celebrate it as the HoH festival. 
The Jews call it the feast of Passover, the deliverance from 
bondage, the divine dispensation of mercy. For the Christians, 
it is the Holy Easter symbolic of the resurrection of Jesus 
and his triumph over death. The spring fesUval commemorates 
the great renewal not only in the physical but also in the spir¬ 
itual world. The Greek legends of redccmcr-gods have some 
affinity to the crucified and risen Jesus. The old paganism of 
the Roman Empire affected the lUe and thought of the Chris¬ 
tian Church in many ways. Some of the pagan deities were 
canonised in the Church’s Calendar of Sainte under shghtly 
changed names. Quirinus becomes "St. Quirmo” of Si^a, 
Perun, the god of Hghtning. "St. EUjah," Volus, the god of 

flocks, “St Brasius.” * , . . ^ ui 

The Mother and Child among the gentle cattle m the stable 

at Bethlehem are known to India in Yaioda and Krsna with 
the cattle at Gokulam. The Queen of Heaven who wjw the 
Virgin Mother, who is adored as Mary, was known previously 
as Ishtar, Astoreth, Isis, Cybele, Britomartis. Tht tmvail of 
Christ for the salvation of mankind is foreshadowed m the 
labours of Gilgamesh, Hcraklcs, Prometheus and the account 
of the suffering servant of Isaiah- The worship of divmity m 
human form is known to pre-Christians even m Rome. Ihe 


• Edwvn Sevan writej: "Tliepe «ecina no doubt that jJjf 

bon^^m Mithraiim in the fixing of 

Sc birthday of the Sun.” Christuimty m ths Light of Modern Kncm 

'"f'-l'i Df™‘’Au^tu. U.. potenUal coovem of 0.. to. 
gionarieJ had already acknowledged an mcamatton of the Godhead 
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very name Ecclesia for the Christian Church a the technical 
term employed in the city-state of Athens to denote the as¬ 
sembly of the citizen body, when it met to transact political as 
distinct from judicial business. It now means a local Christian 
community as well as the Church unh’crsal. 

When Christian theologians found many affinities and simi¬ 
larities between Christian and other religions, some of them 
imagined that they were the devices of the devil to ensnare 
men while the more sensible treated them as praeparatio 
evangelica for Christianity'. 

3 . THE HUMAN INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNOLOGY 

We have grown up in a climate which persuades us to ac¬ 
cept the criterion of reality which science has provided us. 
Researches in biology, psychology and history suggest that man 
is a creature of reflexes, at the mercy of the forces of the 
environment and capable of being shaped and controlled by 
applied sciences. To the Psalmist’s question, “What is man 
that thou art mindful of him,” mid-twentieth-century science 
answers that man is an animated machine or at best an animal. 
The biological view of man set forth in Aristotle’s De Anima 
was supplemented by the ideal of the theoretical life in his 
Ethics. The religious view which insists on treating man, a.s at 
least in some degree, free, autonomous, purposive and rational, 

living human being who»e mortal mother vaa fabled to have been got 
with child by an immortal lire, and ihi» divine deed, which muat *b^k 
the eentibilitie* of a philoiophic aoul a> a vulgar moral tranagreuion 
when it wai attributed to an Olympian, wae to »hioe in the eelf-revelation 
of a God who»e power wa» love and whose Godhead was as wholly 
present in the Son as in the Father—as a voluniary evacuation of His 
own Divinity which was a supreme act of self-sacrifice for the redemption 
of HU faUen creatures.” Arnold J. Toynbee: A Study oj History, VoL 
VII (1954), p. 458. 
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cannot be csublished by the controlled experimeats in the 
laboratory. These latter do not deal with the modes in which 
man is aware oi himself as a conscious wbjcct. 

Thanks to technology, new forms of economic organisatioo 
have come into being in which the individual b lasing hb sense 
of uniqueness and U unity with others. Our aoaety b fast be¬ 
coming one of vast organbatiom and diminbhing personal 
relationships. The influence of the family, the village group, 
the local authority, the temple, the church or the mosque is 
waning. The people arc resd^ volatile, seldom in repose. 
Those who are immeiaed in the facilities which technical prog- 
has put at our dbposal find it difficult to make the effort 
for self-mastery. The more we depend on the gadgets which 
enable us to lead a life of comfort at the material level, the 
more estranged do we become from ourselves. 

TJV» the machines which deUght and enthrall them, the 
masso are neither good nor bad. Machines have made our 
lives complicated and intellect has made our minds restless. 
Pobe, assurance and serenity seem to be beyond our grasp, 
and to gain a false sense of security ibe individual blends with 
others in a new entity, the mass. The spectre of the ma» hovers 
over public aflairs, industry, business, s«ial life and manners. 
The great danger with the mass b not right thought or wrong 
thought but the utter absence of thought The immense impact 
of mas media on our lives encourages passivity, acquiescence, 
conformity. The mind b benumbed and the will paralysed. 
Irutead of courageous independent thinking, there b a sus¬ 
ceptibility to words, to symbob of crude emotion. The collec¬ 
tive wbdom of the masses is a misnomer for surrender to 
emotionalbm. Those who manipulate the people acquire great 
influence. Politki has become a gamble in mas psych^ogy. 
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It was the masses that stoned the Bastille; it was the masses 
that responded by collective rapture to Hitkr-in-the-brewery. 
It is the masses who are being exploited today for ideological 
crusades. The leaders of public c^i^on use the techniques of 
propaganda for controlling public opinion. If we listen to the 
radio or fcdlow the television programme, we will see how the 
masses decide a nation’s foreign policy, a scientist's moral fibre, 
an artist’s creativity and an automobile's quality. 

In a technological civilisation, in a mass society, the Indi* 
vidual becomes a depersonalised unit. Things control life. 
Statistical a\’erages re^ce qualiutive human beings. To be 
human is to be trusting, to Im kind, to be coK>perative, to be 
sympathetic and responsive. It is to be democratic and not 
be afraid to exchange opinions even with those who differ 
from us. It b to trust our neighbours and be magnanimous to 
our enemies. If we recover our humanity we will refuse to 
submit to arbitrary authority and help nations to recover from 
the sute of collective paranoia into which scune of them have 
fallen. But the technological organisation of modem society in 
whkh the individual counu for less and less fosters a funda-. 
mental scepticum and n^ation of the spirit of man. 

Modem governments tend to atuck and destroy the self* 
respect in human beings. Little by little they transform human 
beings into mere objects, conscious of themselves as such and 
forced in the end to despair of thenuelves. Thb happens not 
merely at the intellectual level but in the very depths of the 
soul. These are the people who have lost their souls, itmahano 
jenih as the Upanbad says. Self-possession, atmalabha, b to 
have faith in the inner tribunal of conscience, a tribunal un¬ 
violated and indeed inviolable by any intrusion of external 
power, an inalienable inner sovereignty, an absolute possession 
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of the »df by the tdf. There b in ui»level of being. »n order 
of readily, a apark of spirit. We do not belong entirely to the 
worid of objects to which modem icienUec techniques are 
leeking to asrimUatc us. Between the possible iw: of the atocnic 
weapofti and the degradation of man there b a secret bond. 
If we are to retain our moral integrity, technical progress has 
to be balanced by increased self-mastery. 


4. LOGICAL EMPtaiaSM 

Empiricbm has been a persistent feature of philosophy, both 
in the East and in the West. TiU recently U connoted a definite 
theory of human knowledge based on sensation and inference, 
a contempt for meuphysical abstractions, a reve^ce for scien¬ 
tific method, a system of ethics which is humanbi in character 
and an agnosticism in religion. These empiricists possessed a 
world outlook and adopted a definite altitude to life and 
thought. They may be said to be phUosophers in the traditional 
sense d the term, with definite views on the nature of the 
individual, his place in the world and hb destiny. 

The new empiricists repudiate all metaphysica. Nothing that 
b not evident to the senses or to the extension of the senses 
provided by scientific instrumenu has any claim to truth. 
world of matter that science explores b real and everything 
cbe that b real must be of the same nature as matter. Matter 


b Virgil Cheor^ou*’ Tkt Twnty^Pifth 0950), »y*: 
“In (k* mmi receal pkai* tl iti dcveloptneni, Wtatem emtanoon U no 
kMicr ukin* noeonnt of tb« ladividunl ud there eeem no ^»u»d» foe 
KoDinc ihw il wiU ever do *0 acaia. That »oel«y kaovn only a few of 
dM ^tneaiioni of the lodiyJdnal, man b bh whokiwat eofUMlered m an 
individual w looser for It. TTw W«« hai created a ^ety which 
retembke a naebbe. It (or«i men to live ta Uw heart of thU eoeiety 
and to adapt th«Mtlv« to the Uwi of the machiM. When men »o»o to 
iiwimhir machina euflklently to WeatUy thenaelvea with maelunea, then 
there will be no taotr men on ibe (ace of the earth." 
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is all that we can see and touch. Whatever is capable of 
empirica] verification b true. To apprehend values, to enjoy 
beauty b irrelevant to the question of truth. It b to wander in 
a world of unrealities, of shadows, of illusions. An unseen 
itual reality b an lumecessary intruder in the vast impenooal 
process of space^time 

Francb Bacon said: “All the received philosophical systems 
are but so many stage plays, representing worlds of their ovm 
creation after an unreal and scenic fashion. Nor b it only of the 
systems now In vogue, or of the ancient sects and philosophies 
that I speak: for many more plays of the same kind may yet 
be composed and in like artificial manner act forth.” * Here 
Bacon contrsists philosophic speculations with trustwcHthy 
scientific generalisations. Hume, in the same ^>irit, remaria: 
“Here indeed lies the justest and most plausible objectioa 
against a considerable part of metaphysics that they are not 
properly a science; but tube either from the fruitless eflorts of 
human vanity, which would penetrate into ubjects utterly in* 
accesnble to the understanding, or from the craft of popular 
supcfstitions which, being unable to depend themselves on fair 
ground, rabe these entangling brambles to cover and protect 
their weakness.” ** 

And in hb Treatist on Human Natuio he afHrms that 
evaluating attitudes have no theoretical content. They are 
original dau which prove nothing beyond themselves. They 
are not cognitive in character. They do not say anything about 
matters of fact. Meaningful sutements are limited to em¬ 
pirical facB and tautologies. So many questions we rabe about 
the nature of the umN'ersc are couched in language which 

• Ar«v>m Orfasam. 

M vMm CaacfruMf Hum^n U*d*rUvt4inf, Section I. 
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Tn&kcs them inc&ninj[lcs< Entotioral cxpcriencea of vtluc do 
not convey informAtion ibout nutter* of fact. They are not 
derived from (acts or founded on them. 

If all knowledge a derived from experience, Kant asked, 
what is the status of tynikttu; judgmtnts a priori? They are 
neither relations of ideas nor matters of facL Hume s scepticism 
did not satisfy Kant, who argued that the external world is a 
construction of the imagination from the manif<dd of chang¬ 
ing impreuiui*. It fa impoeable for us to know any reality 
independent of experience. Mathematical propoeitions arc 
neither analytic truths of logic, nw synthetic propositions 
subject to confirmation in experience. Yet these propontioos 
which are neither tautologies nor empirical gencralisatians are 
neceasarily true. 

A. N. Whitehead and Bertrand Russell in their Principia 
Matlumatica tried to show that the propositions d mathe¬ 
matics have essentially the same type of generality as the 
proposiUons d logic. Both these are independent of any subject 
matter or reference to objects of experience. Mathematics and 
logic should be regarded as continuous with each other rince 
they both deal with the formal properties of syndwlic systems. 
Arfatotclian logic fa not purely formal. It takes into account 
particular grammatical forms and types of inference based on 
them. The strictly formal part of logic fa of the same character 
as mathematics, while the part of logic that deals vrith the 
implications of the various and necessary forms of language fa 
a different discipline. 

Following Hume, G. E. Moore looks upcm philosophy as 
purely descriptive and not creative or constructive. It fa more 
a method than a doctrine. According to Hume, philosophical 
theories which attempt more than description rest on confu- 
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tioRS arising frOTi the working of the human mind. Moore 
think* that they are all uuceable to the use of language. So 
when any phflosophical theory a suggested, Moore insats that 
we should try to know what exactly it mean*. It a not for 
philaa^y to formulate theories of morality and religion or 
even decide between conflicting views of them. Its task is to 
show that these theories are without any content, nonsensical, 
empty words. 

The function of phOooophy b analyas, clarification. Like 
any form of inquiry, ia method b empirical, experimental, 
analytic. Itt function b to define as clearly as possible the limits 
of human knowledge and set down the dbtinctions between 
different kinds of knowledge. PhQosi^hy should cease to con¬ 
cern itself vrith the central jMoblems arising from the human 
aituatkio and concentrate on the formal analysb of semantic 
conundrums. 

We now seem to live in a period of scientific sdf*suffkiency 
when we dismiss ultimate questions as absurd and unanssi«r> 
able, when we look upon human beings as complicated 
machines and disregard their agonies and ecstasies as survivab 
of a prescientific age. We pretend that the world we compre¬ 
hend in stcrilbed sobriety b the only world there b. Religion 
b being slowly edged out of existence. 

5. XBUOION AND SOCIAL EELATICMS 

The inadequacy of religim b evident from the disparity 
between outward allegiance and inward betrayal. Religion b 
confused with the mechanical partidpatioa in the rites or 
passive acquiescence in the dogmas. Many of those who ob¬ 
serve the forms of religion, the gestures of faith, the conven¬ 
tions of piety do not model their lives on the precepts they 
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profot. Wc keep up the forms of religion, which seem to be 
of the nature of plaj^actin^.** 

Religions, at their best, insist on behanour more than on 
belief. Orthodoxy is not confined to the defining of faith. It 
includes the living of it. Definition is the means and not the 
end. A vehicle is not more important than the goal to which it 
is to take us. We must live religion in truth and deed and not 
merely profess it in words. There is a difference today 
between our belief and our behaviour. And yet we say that 
“faith without works ti dead." ” St Paul says: “Do not be 
conformed to this world but be transformed by the renewal of 
your mind, that you may prove what is the will of God, what 
u good and acceptable and perfect” '* If religion is not 
dynamic and pervasive, if It does not penetrate every form of 
human life and influence every type of human activity, it is 
only a veneer and not a reality. If, on the other hand, we 
believe that our faith is widespread and its adherents are coo* 
forming their acts to the ideals they profess, then the conclu¬ 
sion is inevitable that religion is invaluable as a means for 
the improvement of the individual and sodety. 

*> Caiwn Sydiwr Snitli wrate in tkt BJMurgk RtritwT “11 tb« BtU* 
it diffitcd ta HiadiMtta, whu bm«i be ibe uunitIuMnt of tfa* nntivH, 
to Sad that w* wo fotfaidden to rob, aurder and iieal; m. who in Afty 
yean, have extended oitr Kapire over the whole pcniotitU, and 

•waptifted in ow public oondoet every criae of which huim Mtuie ia 
capoUe. What aatchltti iapudenec, a (oUow op lucb praetiee with luch 
ptfMpU" April. 1B09, p. 45. 

S. T. Coieridte affiraed hit "ctraos eeovictioa that the convenioo of 
a ctefle province of Chrietendoa to true and practical Chriitianity would 
do aoru towardt the conve wi on ef bcailmiia than an army of aia- 
tleeariea.” Nerti on Engluh Ilitrtaw (iS53), VoL 11, p. $7. Me fell that 
it would be wiar w check the benibeniia at hoae before trying to to- 
Bovc It abtoadl 

t> Jui>et2;17. 

t* Roaant 12:2. 
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Th&nks to •cknce, amenities of living have greatly increased. 
In regard to all these scientific coovenlcnces, religtoos have 
been hostile. When anaesthetics were used to relieve women of 
pain in childbirth, it was argued that God had intended 
women to suffer; otherwise he would not have made childbirth 
painful. To mitigate women’s labour pains is to thwart God’s 
intentions and is tberefOTe impious. 

The cult of suffering for its own ssdee has nothing in com* 
mon with the main tradition of Hindu and Greek thought 
Christianity hardens the dualism between man and nature. To 
save one’s soul, one must resist the failings of the flesh and 
their seductive images. The puritanisni of religions condemns 
all pleasures unless they are joined to the fesu* of God. Human 
learning and art, poetry and painting, muuc and literature are 
said to be the snares of the devil 

There are some who seek escape from the troubles of the 
world on the comfortable assumption that spiritual life is dif¬ 
ferent from the ordinary social life. They take flight into a 
spiritual esotericism which retreats from life. Estranged from 
the cmcrete raitc* of knowledge and of action, these desettcia 
from life retreat into a beyond of an aesthetic-contemplative 
life in the belief that religion b primarily concerned with an¬ 
other order existence and the good it seeks is not “of this 
world.” These exiles from life slip away from urgent human 
tasks to the shelter of a protected existence. Dy setting up a 
gulf between the sacred and the secular, by dexelofwg an in- 
sensitiveiwss to the tragic fate of the world, by withdrawing 
from the scene of mankind’s social agony, by proclaiming that 
justice can be found only beyond the grave, religion is robbed 
of the pocsibUity of social regeneration. 

We cannot draw a sharp line of distinction between religion 
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and social life. Social organisatian rests ultimately on a series 
of derisions taken by human beings as to tlie manner in which 
they and their followers shall live. These decisions are mattcn 
of spLritusd discernment while actions to implement them re- 
quire technical knowledge and social sense. 

It is true that retigioa is not a social reform movement and 
yet a large part of one’s life b spent in society. A stable social 
order u (he ground work of clvihsed life. Religion b a social 
cement, a way in which men express their aspirations and And 
solace for thdr frustrations. 

If we do not interpret religion as a way of escape, we seek 
to make it a defence of the establbbed order. All religions arc 
conformist in spirit and try to appease those who hold power 
in the world, 'ney even lean on them for support. The spirit 
of conformity and appeasement are not the monopedy of any 
one religion. There are some Hindus even today—happily 
their number b diminbhing—^who are the frightened defenders 
of caste and untouchability which are an offence and a scan* 
dal. Christianity has no doubt been responsible for abolishing 
slavery and righting many social wrongs, but as a community, 
(he Christians do not profess to live up to the precepts of the 
Cospels. llscy do not sec the beam in their own eye, or take 
up the crass and drink the cup. 

Even the founden of religions accept the sufferings of the 
major part of humanity as part of their necessary lot in life, if 
not a penance for some beav 7 guOt which they have incurred 
in their previous livn. They promise future happiness for their 
present suHering and conjure up visions of paradise to redress 
the balance, to soothe the suffering and the revrit of tortured 
men. So social idcalbis condemn religion as “dope” artiftdally 
adminbtertd as a soporific, a device adopted by those who do 
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not themselves take k serious])' though they expect others to <to 
so. Religion is condemned as an imposture kept alive by its 
alliance with vested intereits. 

In the eyes of God sdl men are equaL No one acknowledged 
this lesson more freely and more knowingly than the framers 
of the American Constitution. We arc familiar with the ring¬ 
ing words of Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence: 

. . that all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness." These 
words are not mere phrases of [vc^ganda but the products of 
a deep-felt faith. In the last letter which Jefferson ever wrote, 
he commented on the meaning of this declaration. ‘The mass 
of mankind was not bom with saddles on their backs, nor a 
favoured few booted and spurred, ready to ride them legiti¬ 
mately, by the grace of God." Even today we are not prepared 
to treat all men as equals. Our deeds do not match our words. 

The capitalist system of society does not foster healthy rela¬ 
tions among human beings. When a few people own aU the 
means of production, the others, though they may be nominally 
free in the sense that they are neither slaves nor serfs, have to 
sell their labour under conditions imposed on them. The 
emphasis of capitalism on the supreme imp<xtance of material 
wealth, the intensity of hs appeal to the acquisitive instincts, 
its woiship of economic power, often with little regard to the 
ends which power serves or the means which it uses, hs support 
of property in general, not merely particular rights of property, 
its subordination of human beings to the exigencies (rf an eco¬ 
nomic system, its exploitation of them to the limits of endur¬ 
ance, its concentration on the largest profit rather than on 
maximum production, its acceptance of ^visions in the human 
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family baaed on difference*, noc of penooal quality and social 
function but of income and ectxiomic circumstance, all these 
are injurious to human d^ity. So long as the capitalist society 
encourages these concepts and habits, it subsidbes social unrest. 

In the East eqjecially, the present distribution of power and 
opportunity, where a few have a chance of living without 
working while the large majority have their backs broken by 
the burdens they bear, cries out for redress. But the silence and 
uncertainty of religious teachers in regard to social problems 
such as slums and unemploytnent, their indifference to the 
common people who are depreaed by hunger and weakened 
by artificial divisions have lowered the prestige of religion. So 
rial mo'cments which attempt to implement principles and 
equality are condemned by the official spokesmen of rehgiocts.** 

Racial discrimination is opposed to the teaching of world 
brotherhood.'* The world jud^ us not by our precept but by 
our example. 

All religions insst on compassion to (be suffering. Chrts> 
tianity, for example, asks us to do good to them that hate us 
and de^tcfully use us. There is nothing special in loving those 
who loM us or who are themselves lovable. Jesus asks us to 
love our enemies in the hope of reawakening their humanness, 

** la 1864 Pope Piv» IX isued ibe enevcUcml dutnu Cars in wUeh 
be coadfoiaed M “peeU, locialism, conuuiniifn, Bible Soeiettee, end 
Ckrlco-Libersl Sodetiet.'* Eng. ermoeUtioo (1815), p. 13. In 1691 Pope 
Leo XIII, in bii encTcUcel D* Rttvit Noiftnm denounced todalim u 
robbefT and drewnded that iu tcneti be **ulteriy rejected by all Cath<^ 
Bos." Eng. trandaiioa (1891). pp 7, IS. The oficUl attiiade of ibe 
Romn Catholic ChuKh to McialUoi aj^ eemaunuin conlinwa tbe (anar. 

Dr. }. C. Caretbtrt, id bb Report on the piycholoffy of Mau Mau, 
■rged European* in Kenya to Urt truly ChrUtian live* if they wish their 
teacbingi to have a laiting effect ea the African population. "If the gen* 
eral white popaladon of ibio cdonr" be ttaiet, "cannot praciiK Chrit* 
tian principln in their dealing* with ihetr fdlow-nien, both whttc and 
black, the tnlMionarioi night juot a* well pack up their bap and go." 
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their potenti&I capacity for love. We are called upon to remove 
from the enemy'* heart the fear of our own hateful intentions. 
How far do we carry out these instructions to be good even to 
those who bate us? 

Religious leaden are generally silent about the Satanic crimes 
of modem warfare. They use equivocation and sophistry to 
defend them. The late Mr. F. D. Roosevelt declared on Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1939; "The ruthless bombing from the air of 
didlians in unfortified centres of population during the course 
of which have raged in various quarten of the earth 

in the past few yean, which have resulted in the maiming and 
death of thousands of defenceless women and children, has 
profoundly shocked the conscience of humanity." His succes¬ 
sor, Mr. Truman, sanctioned the use of the finl uranium 
bomb, which fell on the Japanese seaport of Hiroshima on 
August 6, 1945. In using these weapons, man has set aside 
God and listened to the v«ce of the serpent: “Ye shall be as 
gods." After Hiroshima, a Jesuit missionary in Japan vainly ap¬ 
pealed to Rome for a ruling. On the 6th of June, 1954, the 
Archdeacon of London, speaking fr«n the pulpit of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, assured the Christian world that the CJirsstian faith 
lent no countenance to that pacifism which "would suffer the 
blotting out of civilisation or the enslavement of whole coun¬ 
tries." It is not beyond the ingenuity of our religious spokes¬ 
men to use equivocation and sophistry to defend what the 
states wish to do.*' 

*■ Two day* Uwr on tlt« 8ih of J«ae, Cownl Gruenther, ipcaUng In 
London, uM: *‘W« havt oem mmet now %»hich U of trtmendov* valuo. 
Wc have • ktnf-ranec aircraft to which the Soviet now hnvc no antwtr. 
1 refer le the plane B-47, which cna Sy lo fait and w high that there U 
Bodefenee agaln« it in thii year of I9M." .... . 

>* 1b 1929, after the Ceaeordal between MuMoUni and the Hoty See, 
the Pope aaluied 11 Doce ai a "bmo of God" and in 1992 b« gave him 
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Forty years ago Bernard Shaw wrote in Common Stntt 
About tht War: 

We turn our Templet ot Peace promptly ioio Templet oi 
War, and exhibit our panoiu at the most pugnadoui char¬ 
acters in the community. I venture to affirm that the tense 
of scandal given by thb is far deeper and more general than 
the Church thinks, e^ctally among the working classes, who 
are apt either to take religion seriously or else to repudiate 
it and criticbe it dosely. When a bishop, at the first shot, 
abandons the worship of Christ aitd rallies hit flock round 
the altar of Mars, he may be acting patriotically, neces¬ 
sarily, manfully, rightlyi but that docs not justify him in 
pretending that thm hat been no change, and that Christ 
is, in effect, Man. The straightforward course, and the one 
that would sene the Church best in the long run, would be 
to close our professedly Christiaa Churches the moment war 
is declared by us, ruid reopen them only on the signing of 
(be treaty of peace 

^Ve conceal from ourselves the true nature of what we do 
by cuphemisnis. If we strip away all pretence and are honest 
with ourselves, we will knenv that we are fast kiting faith in 
decency. A deep qualitative change for the worse is taking 
place in the public mind. 

ibe Papal blrtiinir ai St. Peter'a. Four y««r« laser, she Italian ekrty wen 
orders d (e eelefaraie the Faacbl rietory over Ethiopia with special lervices 
foe dtankattvina ia the eharrhes. In tb tame year (l9Sd) in the Spaniah 
Crvd War, the Pope saathrtMtsaed the Repnt^eaB foreei aa aaianic, and 
blrurd Ibe armies of General Franco, trite decorated hti sum with the 
e ah l t w of the Sacred Heart of Jesatl Ibe preaent Pope, whoae penetra¬ 
tion of mind and love of hiHaanity are weU known, I am lure, would not 
support such raeaaum. 

When radal taequaliiMS are c on d emne d, the supporters of separate 
churches for the white and the coloured pe4^>les in South Africa and the 
Soutbem Slates of the United Suiei appeal to the Biblical curse pro- 
ooitaced on Ham aad his descendants. Genesis 9:22~25. 
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In totalitarian s>Ttems of politics and religion, policies and 
practices are defended or condemned, not in terms of their 
probable consequences in real life but for their correctneaB or 
incorrectness as interpretations of the appropriate sacred books. 
Intelligent men devote their brains to diacussioas about the 
number of angeh that can stand upoi the point of a needle or 
to debates >vhether a particular country’s socialism is strictly 
Marxist and not whether it is true. In our allegiance to dog¬ 
mas, we overlook the claims of truth and the happiness of 
men. When questions of the aboUtion of tilt arose in India, 
the fundamentalists turned to scriptures and quoted texts and 
did not concern themselves about human life and nuscry. Such 
things are possible only when faith in God dies out and niceties 
of ritual and the logic of dogmas alone matter. Our costsctence 
is anaesthetised by dogmas. 

For the spread of religious scepticism, historical religions 
havx to bear a heavy measure of responribility. In spite of the 
great contributions religions, through the ages, have made for 
the promotion of art, culture and spiritual life, they have been 
vittaled by dogmatism and fanaticism, by cntelty and intoler¬ 
ance and by the intellectual dishonesty of their adherents. So 
long a.s religions adapt their principles to the ruling interests 
of this world, so long as they support the established order how¬ 
ever iniquitous it may be, (hose who revolt against such prac¬ 
tises are the truly religious pe^le. Bakunin in his book Cod 
and the State urges that the state find its principal support in 
the idea of God, which is the rejection of human reason, of 
justice and of freedom. He csdls for a social revolution, which 
is “the one thing that will get the power to shut all the pubs 
and all the churches at the same time.” 

The atheist may be a poor specimen but not more than the 
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Ph 4 m«. The Romans. s»id Polybius, were more religious than 
the gods themselves. We deem ourselves religious svhCT 
we plan deliberately the destruction cf innocent mUlicos. No 
religion has a cUim to our allegiance if it not product a 
tradition of humanity and social responsibility. 


6. tKLKUON AND WORU> UWTY 

We cannot build a society cf nations by fostering economic 
and political lies alone. We have to give to the new society a 
psychological unity, a spiritual coherence. To susuun a 
canmunity, we need unity, if not identity of spmtual outlotJc 
and aspiration. Unfortunately reUgions tend to keep pcopte 
apart. Humanity is broken up into a nuinber of separate 

worlds each with its particular religious tradition. 

The root meaning of the word “religion'’ suggests ^t it 
should be a binding force, and yet by their claims to Bnality 
and absoluteness, the attitude of religions lo one anot^ a one 
of unmitigated hostility. The OW Tcstamjmt 
thb spirit The war cry of Moses, as he led the chi^ of 
Israel was; “Rise up, Yahveh! Let thine enemies be scat¬ 
tered!” '* Yahveh was the God of the Hebrews, always at war 
with other gods. Deuteronomy records: “When Yahveh, your 
God, puts them (the heathen] into your hands, you must «- 
terminate them, making no compact with them, "d 

no mercy. . . . Demolish their altan. bj^k to 

down their saered poks and bum up their idols! -Tic m- 
tderance of the Hebrews to other religions was based .-i 
view that their God was one of righteousness and mi A whfle 
©then were devoid of ahy ethical qualities. They “J 

the existence of other gods though they were confident that 
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their God was the greatest of them all: “There is none like 
unto thee among the gods, O Lord.“ »* The prophet Micab 
(8th century b.c.) had an idea of the peaceful coexistence of 
different gods. He suggests that other gods had legitimate 
claims on the loyalty of their own peoples. “All nations may 
live loyal each to its own god; but we will live ever loyal to 
our god, Yahveh.” ** 

When moRMbeism develofted Yahveh became the one and 
only God. “I am Yahveh, the maker of all things; I alone 
tuetched out the heavens; I spread out the earth; ^Vho aided 
me? I am Yahveh; there is no God besides me." ** Though 
the Hebrews were convinced that they were the only people 
who had received a true revelatton from God, they had a con¬ 
ception of the univenality of God. Other people were also the 
objects of God’s care. “What are you more than the Ethiopians, 
O Israelites?" asks Yahveh. "I brought up Israel from i^^t— 
yes, and Philislines from Crete, from Wr the Armenians.” “ 
If we admh the universal fatherhood of God, we caruiot be¬ 
lieve that he is fatherly only to those who believe in this or that 
God and is a God of intolerable wrath to others. Worshippers 
of other gods were treated kindly because they were potential 
recruits to the Temple Yahveh which will become a “house 
of jMayer fw every nation." ** Yet the Old Testament b 
dominated by the status of Israel as God's chosen people. The 
apocalypse of Ezra dismisses all non-Jews as worthless.** 

wpulraae. 

4:5. 

HiBisb 44:34. 

M Amol 9i7. 

M iMixh 36:7. 

** Lord, tbos but Mfd thst for oar (iho JoW] sshM, ihoa nwdtat 
the world. As for tb« other aatioas, thou host said they ore oothisf 
and tU« unto II Eidru 6:55 B. 
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The coocepdon of being the chosen people, which ia not 
peculiar to the Jews, results in practices and attitude* which 
emphasise the notiont of superiority and exduriveneas. It does , 
not foster a sympathetic understanding of other great rcligiou* ! 
traditions but encourages hostUe boUdon. The best <rf us do 
not have a dean slate to write on. We do not live in a vacuum. j 
Jesus was trained in the exdusivist atmosphere of the Hebrew^ ! 
though he struggled hard to overeome it. The Hebrew tradi- ' 
don provided Jesus with the idiom and thought forms in which 
his mind devefeped. He ^Mjke as a Jew, as a child of Israel- 
In the story of the heathen woman of Tyre and Sidon, Jesus j 
refuses her cry for hdp: "Let the children first be filled, for it 
is not fair to take the children’s bread and throw it to the 
dogs." ** In Matthew, his reply is more dednve: "I was not I 

sent to any accqit the lost sheep of the house of Israd." ” He 1 

is recorded as saying: “No man cometh unto the Father but J 

by Me." " This view is emphasised in the Apostdk preach- 1 

ing. “In none other name is there sah’ation, for neither is there 
any other name under heaven, given among men, whereby we j 
must be saved." ** While the Jews and the Muslims agree that 
Jous was a prophet, they would not suffer him to take prece¬ 
dence ovtr Moses and Muhsunmad. 

The JewLih background of Christianity gave to it an cxclu- ^ 

sive regionalism and a hostility to Hellenistic influence. The I 

religious literature and ucred history derived by Christianity ( 

from Judaism are totally different in spirit from the classical 
uaditton. In the Apostolic period Judauc influence diminished. 
Christianity as a world religion was bom not in Judaea but in 


MMuk 7:24-90. 
n 15:24. 

MJohn 14:6; K« tho M«tthcw 1):27: Luke 10:22. 
**Acu4:12. 
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the great cities of the Mediterranean world, Antioch and 
Ephesus, Thcssalonica and Corinth, Rome and Alexandria. 
Greek culture arose in those parts of the Mediterranean world 
where the Greeks came into contact with the civilisations of 
the East. The fusion between the particularism of Judaea and 
the unlvcnalisnt of Greece is still unresolved and many modem 
thecJogiaiu still emphasise the special and exclusive character 
of the Christian religion. 

Emil Brxmner says: "The unique and unrepeatable charac¬ 
ter of revelation constitutes the essence of Christianity. A final 
event can only happen once.*’ ** Karl Barth says: "God has 
revealed himself to man in Jesus Christ. What do we know 
from any other source of God? . . . Absolutely nothing." ** 
One’s own religion is contrasted with other religions as truth 
against falsehood. It is a question of either—or. It is either 
tight or darkness. In a recent Anglican book, the primary pur> 
pose of the Christian misionary is said to be "to abdish all 
other religions of the world." ** Dr. Julius Richter of the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin wrote in 1913: ’Svherever missionary enter¬ 
prise comes into contact with non-Christian religioru, it sets 
itself to oust them and to put Christianity in their place.” '* 
Dr. Schlink, Professor of Mianom in Tubingen, writes: "On 
one side stand God’s words and acts, on the other the daemonic 
impulse to picture God in one’s own image. . . . Any attempt 
to make links with them would be to make links with lies and 
deception.” ** The claims to truth and finality are put forward 

** Th4 MtJUsot, En(. trutlation (1954), ppi. 35tr. 

■> Tkt KnoaiUJtt 0 f c»d (1957-S«), p. 4S. 

**C. J. Shebbeare, ChrutUnitp mnd Otk4t R*liti»n$ (1939), p. IS. 

** Htpitw Mistiomt (July, 1913), p. 932. 

•« IM. (July, 1938), pp. 465, 470. 
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oa behaU of the sects of Christianity also,** Protestant and 
Anglican and Puritan. Nestorius of Antioch tc4d 
Tbecsodtus: “Give me, O Caesar, give me the earth purged of 
heretics and I will give you in exchange the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Exterminate with me the heretics, and with you 1 will 
exterminate the Peraians.”** Protestants and Cathdics are 
bosUle to each other. Luther included the Roman Church 
within heathendom: ‘Those who are outside Christianity, be 
they heathens, Turks, Jews or false Christians [i.e., Roman 
Cathdics}, although they may believe in only one true Cod, 
yet remain in eternal wrath and perdition.“ *' John Knox, in 
his Godly LeUtr to tA« Faithful in London (1554), wrote: 
“What is in Asia? Ignorance of God. What is in Africa? Ab¬ 
negation of the Vcric Saviour, our Lord Jesus. What is in the 
Churches of the Grecianis? Mohamet and his fabc sect? What 

**Cf. Dr. Serriu frulgmkoff! "Then i* oohr eae true Church, the 
OnhodM Church.” The Churdi, Truth and iaftUibiUty an tyaony 
neui.” The Ortk«4»a Chuteh (I9S5), pp. l(H-79. Mr. Douslu Jerrold 
Mn of the Roffiaa CethoKc Church: "ChrbuA civfliiaiion wm the 
work, M the ChiiitUtu muM believe. a teachiiis Church feunded by 
Alni^ty Ged hiernrU. • Church, which, aeeonhttt to hie peoinue, we* 
10 be iiwpind end fuided by him end preterved afaiui error unul the 
end of the world." He ooAtiBua: "Weitcm civiUieikw has at its heart 
Meaeihlns tdiich no other dviUsaiion has hsd—the knowledge of Gotfs 
purpcMs foe man in thii woeld, aitd of the means whereby in coereepood- 
tttct with divine grace man can cooperate with Cod’s purpose* and rave 
hit souL” TiBMr lifrrery Supfttmtml (May 14, I9S4), p. 34S. S. T. 
Coleridgt'* words oa sectariaii diipaiei are well known: "He who begiu 
by loving Christianity better than truth mU proceed by loving hli own 
SKI or Church bcuer than Chruttanity and end in loving himself better 
ihsD aU." 

•« Gibbon, Tkt DuUmt esd Fsii •/ ike fteiMa Bmpiri, Outp. 
XLVII. Nestorius hixnelf was later coAdemaod as a heretic and Gibboa 
coamenu: "Humanity may drop a tear on the fate of Nestorius: yet 
Justin mutt ohsctTc that h« ntffered the pertceudon which he had ap¬ 
proved and inAlcied." fMd. 

rr Lcfgtr Cmltthitm II, 111, Cng. translation (1S96), p. 106. 
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is in Rotne?—^The greatest ydoU ot all uthers, that man ci 
tynl” " George Tyrrell observes: “Jesus would say that Har- 
nack was ‘not far from the Kingdom of God,' but that a misi 
is as good as a mile; that there was no difference between 
Prototants and savages, all would bum in hell alike." ** 

Sometima this attitude of unconscious superiority is couched 
in very courteous terms. While it is maintained that the Chris¬ 
tian revelation is nri gentris and entirely different from other 
revelations, friendly co-operation among them is not ruled out. 
While the Christian truth is the highest, the full radiance, 
others arc like broken lights. Christianity fulfils the partial 
truths that are to be found in other religions. This view does 
not give up the position that Chrtsdanity is the one and only 
perfect religion for the whole of mankind. While it encourages 
intcrreligious co-operation and even allows that one’s rehgious 
knowledge may be enriched by contact with other faiths, it 
doa not diminish in any way the confidence that Christianity 
is “the faith once for all delivered to the saints." ff God has 
given to other religions some distinctive apprehensions of re¬ 
ligious truth, it is for the purpose that they should contribute 
to the fulness of truth.** 

In 1930, the Lambeth C<»ference affirmed, through its 
committee on the Christian Doctrine of God: “We gladly 
acknowledge the truths contained and emphasised in the great 
religioiu; Iwt . . . each of them is less than the Gospel the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. The majesty of the God in Islam, 
the high moral sundards and profound truth in other Eastern 

■■See InlttiutioMl Rteirm of Mun&at (Jum. 1942), p. S42. 

•• M. D. Prtft, Thi Lift #/ Ct«ri* TyntU (1912), p. 400. 

♦•Df. J. N. Parqulur in Ui bonk on TKt Cro«m •/ Hindttiim (1912, 
p. 4S) oSmedt “Ctvriit provtdei the futfilnent of the hlfbat aiplra- 
dou of Himtuim. ... He ii the Crown of the Feiib of India." 
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religions, are approaches to the truth o( God re\*ea]ed in 
rKritt.” This view is in conformity with the statement of 
Jesus: ‘Think not that I am come to destroy the Law and the 
Prophets; I came, not to destroy, but to fulfill” 

All missionary religions. Buddhism, Christianity and Islam, 
beiieN'e in their own superiority. They all profess that they have 
the highest truth. How is any one claim to be preferred to 
others? We fall back on faith. "It is a mistake to suppose that 
the unique oosnical significance that Christiaruty attaches to 
its founder can be sustained by a ample induction from the 
recorded events of his earthly life,” says Professor A. £. Tay¬ 
lor.** When we get beyond proof and evidence to the region of 
faith, each one clajms for his act of faith infallibility resulting 
in intolerarsce. The absolutist claims made by these faiths are 
from their very nature incompatible with the existence of sev¬ 
eral such faiths. By demanding loyalty to warring creeds, arbi¬ 
trary and uDVcrifiablc, we turn men against one another. Our 
efforts to co-ordinate moral and ^iriiual forces to shape the 
future are being sterilised by the rivalries of religions. 

7. THE caowTu or unbeuet 

Millions of people wish to believe, but they cannot, even 
though these orphaned children make use of the outer frame¬ 
work of religions. Wc are christened, or baptised, married, 
buried or cremated according to our rcligiouB rites, but all the 
time we are victims of an involuntary hypocrisy. We live in an 
age which b numbed and distltusioned. Our values are blurred, 
our thought b confused and our alms are wavering. In the life 
of spirit which b the vitaf secret of all civilbation, which In- 

» Um^*tk (19S0), p. 75. 

•• MsitkewSiir. 

** Tkt Fmtk »/ a Ml. dui (IFW), ^ 126. 
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tdlect may foster and develop but cannot create or even keep 
alive, we arc uprooted. When the roots are destroyed, a tree 
may continue to live and even seem to flourish for a time, but 
its days arc numbered. T. S. Eliot in his poem "The Waste* 
land” describes the decomposition of modem civilisation, the 
lack of conviction and direction, the poverty, confusion and 
meaninglessness of modem consciousness. This atmoepbere of 
native thought is responsible for the increase of mental cases 
in the modem world.** 

Writing on the I9th of July, 1691, Lord Acton said, "For 
200 yean, from the lime of Hobbes, unbelief has been making 
its way. Unbelief came to be founded on science, because 
about one half of the classic writing, of the creative thinking 
of the world was done by unbelievers. The influences that 
reigned were in great measure atheistic. No man could be 
reared except by aid of Grote, Mill, Austin, Darwin, Lewis, 
Huxley, Tyndall—to take England only.” ** Forty-five years 

** C, O. JuAf obtervei: “1 luv« tnawd manr huiutmli o( padent*, (be 
number bdnf Pr»i«fUAt«, • unalkr muaber Jevt ted not mom 
ibwi five or n beikvin( CstboKct. Aaonc all my patienu is tb« trcood 
hair my life, there has not beea one whew problem is the last reaort 
was not that oi fiodiac a reli^ous outlook oo li/e. It is safe to say that 
every one of fell ill becauae ha had Iwi that which the living r* 
tifioas of every age have givea ibtir (oUowen and none oi them has 
Rally bwn healed who did not resaia his Rligious outlook.” i/odera 
Mm i* S4*r<h of a Soul (193S), p. 264. 

** S*Uetioiu from tko Contspomdtntt of tk* Firtt Lofd A*iom, edited 
by J. N. Fif^ aad R. V. UwRace, VoL 11 (1917). Letter dalod July 
19, 1891. 

In dte Prefaca to Lot* Lyriti and Barlitf (1922), ThociMu Hardy 
wrote: "Wbethcr owing to the baibariaiag of taste in the younfcr minds 
by the dark madness of the late war. the unabashed cultivation oi wl&ih. 
nets ia all elauea, the plethoric growth oi kaowledge with the iluntisf 
of wisdom, a dcgiadlng thiru after ouirsgeous stimulation (to quow 
Woedswocth) or from any other eanse, %ve seem threatened with a new 
Dark Afe.” 
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after Lord Acton wrote this, T. S. Eliot declared, “The greater 
part of our reading matter it coming to be written by people 
who not only have no real belief (in a supernatural order) but 
are even ignorant of the fact that there arc still pec^le in the 
world so *backward' or so eccentric as to continue to be¬ 
lieve.” Under such guidance, religious illiteracy has been 
steadily increasing and civilisation is getting detached from its 
roots. We are face to face with a philosophy of nihilism, which 
is not the invention of Soviet Russia.** 

Nietzsche does not preach a conventional atheism. He dis- 
tilths the complacency of the pharisees of unbelief and portrays 
European nihilism, the sute ^ human souls and societies faced 
with a total eclipse of all values. He asks: “What does nihilism 
mean?" and answen: “It meant that supreme values devalue 
themselves. There is no goal and no answer to our questioi- 
ing.” Completely disillusioned, he cries out: “Where is my 
home? I se^ and have sought and have not found it. O eternal 
everywhere, O eternal nowhere? In vain.” “European man," 

-Mutrt (IM6),i>. 122. 

*' In « pMUfe of NteUtcht'a C*r Jruw# the whole tptritual ifluatioo 
(roa which the prcMUMenwl of the death of God iprings ii ttcKflbod: 
"Hm jfou not hcanl of that mtdnun who, in the broad tight of the 
forenoon, hi a lutera and nui into the marketplace, ciylog iBecataniljr 
1 4 B tearohjag for GodI . . . Ai h happened cnanr were standing to- 
gether there, who did not bclkvo in Cod, and so he aroused graat Ure¬ 
ter. The madnaan leap* right among ihetn. . . . 'Where is God?'be cried; 
*WsU, 1 will tell TOO. M's hees murdtrti kirn, 70 a and L . . . Bui how 
did we do this deed! . . ■ Who gave us the sponge rrith which to wipe 
out ths sriiole hornoo? What did wa do when we itochaioed our earth 
froao her nmf Whither b it moving now? Whither arc w« meviac? Are 
we net faltiag incecnntly? Ace we not itaggeriRg throu^ infinite noth* 
iofiKsi? It night aoi approaching and more and more night? Hurt we 
not light lanitnw in tlw fmnooa? Bdiold the notse of lbs fravediggen, 
husr to burr God. . . . And w« have killed biml What poaible comfort 
b there for ua? It not tha greatnesa of the deed toe great for ui? To 
appear worthy of it, must net we eunehres bocome goda?* ” 
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ja)9 Berdyaev, ^‘stands amid a frightening empdneas. He no 
longer knovn where the keystone of his life may be found, 
beneath his feet he feels no depth of sdidity.*' ** Nihilism is the 
last word of metaphysics which refuses to go beyond the sur¬ 
face appearances.** We see, on all sides, a violent loosening of 
the familiar bonds, a snapping of the stnmds that bold a 
dvilisatjoc together.** 

M Ttu Bni pf 0*r Timt (IMS), p. 199. 

«■ It ii in(eratu3( to know thtt the Sadetr of RtilMophksl laquirr 
which act for fif t y-r e v ea yeon in the etpiid of the United States of 
Ameriok deddcd to dooe down in the year 1950 (or thr obvloui reaaon of 
‘‘•pnthy of the rnrmhcn toward phQoiophicd thlnkiof.** 

**Dr. Heniky Hcnron, wh«n Biihop of Durham, wrote; ''Wo tee in 
oar land tent of milliom of men and %romrn who aefcnowledao no con- 
neetlon with rctaflon and, ai a remit of thii, a laryo proportion of our 
children are growinf «p without religiout inffutnce or religim twhi"t 
of any ton.” Bi$kppriek Pppttt (1946), p. SOS. 

Cf. Chrktopher Dawton: "It it clear that oocitomponry culture can 
no longer bo regarded aa Chriitian, lince it u probably t^ moot oocn- 
pletely McwUriied form of eulnato that haa ever tahu/il'Utiippppi Bium 
(lMS),p.9. 
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The Need for Belief 


I. suMTnvru rut rkx.ioiom 
LARGE Kctions o( the people U the worid today are victims 
of unwilling disbelief. They an not able to stand inside the 
cloistered walls d the traditional forms yet they require a faith, 
a frame of reference for their present needs and casks. Man 
cannot continue for long to live in a state of disequilibrium or 
deprivation. What Kant says of metaphysics, that it is an in> 
stinci which we caiuiot destroy, however miu:h its suceearful 
aduevement may be denied, b true of religion.* The instinct 
for it may be homeless for a time but it caniMC be destroyed. 
To live without faith b mq>ossible. If nature has horror of a 
vacuum, the human soul has fear of emptiness. “Man must 
and will have some religion,** said Blake. “If he has not the 
religion of Jesus, he will have the religion of Satan, and will 
erect the synagogue of Satan, callir^ the Prince of thb worid 
God and destroying all who do not worship Satan under the 
Hft TTK of God.**' Ctee mexst believe, no matter what To those 

* Kml writet: 'Hku tke huiDaD mbd will evw (ive up ne(aplir*leal 
rtMwdbei eatireljr h m bttk to be « 9 ccted w ibat we ihould to 
give up br^thing ahofctiter to evoad iobaling impure sir. There wQl 
tbercloic, elways be metsphrtlce fat dte world, Bsy, every ooe, eepeclsUy 
every nsa o( tefleedoo will hevc it, sod for went of s reeoguired rtsnd. 
std, wQl ehape it for hnmelf after Ui own paliCTU." Mshaffy*i £ng. 
truMUbeti, p. ISt. 

* j4rm*4Um, pp. 52-53. 
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who suffer from spiritual starvadoo, even a rotten fruit may 
taste like bread from heaven; the water from a poisoned well 
may come as living water to those perishing of thirst. The soul 
knows its terrible l^dage. There is no God and there must be 
God. Men insist on believing in something for we cannot sub> 
mh to an unknown fear. The spiritual homelessneas of modem 
man cannot last long. To belong nowhere, to be incapable td 
committing oneself is to be tsolated. It is not ease but a per* 
sonal burden. We must win back our lost security. We are 
prepared to pay (or it any price, ev'en that of mtellectual in* 
t^rity. Since the close of the seventeenth century there has 
been a progressive di^lacement of traditional religions by one 
form or other of man wenhip. Attempts to save the individual 
on a secular rather than a religious basis have become popular.* 

a. RBLAFSi !>rro the eubruman 

Sometimes we attempt to go back into the subhuman, be¬ 
come unthinking, unredective. Whether the Babylonian God 
seeks to put an end to the uproar of the world with the words 
'T want to sleep” or whether the human being wishes to re¬ 
lapse to the garden of Eden before he ate of the Tree of 
Knowledge, whether he considers it best be bad never been 
bora, whether he looks upon rational consciousness as a 

■ **To iiv« BM wuMonly but wsrity—wwT of a tmiMendcDtal 
it the tuict measiag of the Latin rtfa'fiew and indeed the ettential 
neantnc of all KligioB. What a man believet and what he therefore rt- 
gardt at unqueadonable reality coottitntet hit religion. RttigU doei not 
derive fmn rtUi*rt, to bind—that it, man to Ood. The adjective, at it 
oftea the cate, bat peeaerved the orifinal meaning of the nous and 
raliffarvi itandi for tcnipulout, rtoi trifling, oontclentiout. The oppoelle 
of rtUgloa (hat would be ne^gence, carektinou, Indiffennce, laxity. 
Over agaioM rWtgo we have Mg^ge; rritgrar (religioeua) it eontraat^ 
with argfrgaw." Coarerd and U^rty by Jotf Ortega y Oamet (IBM), 
p. 22. 
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cslamiiy and desires (o bring it to &n end, we are not facing 
the problem but evading it. The urge to get back to the sub¬ 
human or animal life, which oivertakes us in times of advenity, 
is iDusory. Man cannot recapture hb animal consciousness. 
Even if be refuses to employ his intellectual consciousness, be 
cannot get back the original integration with the environment. 
He cannot get rid of his memory and expectsmey. Psycho¬ 
logical evolution is irreversible in its main tendency. We can¬ 
not get away from the strains of self-consdoumess by sinking 
into the simplicity of biological existence. We can team from 
Job when he seeks his asylum in sleep: "When I say, My bed 
shall comfort me, my couch shall ease my complaint, then 
thou sesuest me with dreams, and terrifiest me through 
visions." The cure for our unrest is not a relapse into the 
womb of the unconscious but a rise into creative consciousness. 

3. PACANI8U 

In a world where intellectual, aesthetic and moral valua are 
crumbling, the pleasures of sense are the only certainties. If the 
world of becoming, of change, of transiency b the only wcrid, 
we must Icara to be content with what we can see, hear, smell, 
touch and taste.' We are passing shadows, creatures of a mo¬ 
ment and death b sure to lay us flat sometime or other. Pain, 
disease, unhappiness weigh down the settle heavily. Life u in- 
significant and death b without consequence. Failure is unim¬ 
portant and success means nothing. Yet we are not bom to be 
miserable, not bora to waste the gift of life by complaining 
against the univene or murmuring against God. The mystics 

* ‘X«< w leans le fatlitr sloes In lh«{r season, 10 ehear s)>c<p, to draw 
water fran the spriaf vKth fraleful hapipineis aod no lOBfer vex our 
hfsrts with impoesibte lonaiii^'* Uvwelvn Fowyi, The Chry 0/ Lift 
(19M),p. 47. 
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of the body exhort us to sink into sloth, “lit at home by the fire 
»nd fatten a lazy body*' as W. B. Yeats says in The Celtie 
Thcughi, or spend our powers in restless activity, often mean- 
inglesB, often we know not what. 

The materialist philosophers of ancient India adopted an 
attitude of unqualified hedonism: 

While Hfe is yours, live joyously: 

None can escape Death's searching eye; 

When once thh frame of outs they bHim, 

How shall it e’er again return? * 

lilts whole attitude of paganism is based oa a fundamental 
suspicioR of life. Man hoitates between the call of the body 
and the call of the spirit. The call of the body Mcms clear, 
simple and rutural and if man listens to it he ceases to grow 
and slides back into slavery from which he is trying to liberate 
himself slowly. By obeying his instincts, he lapses from the line 
of evolution. When life is lacking in deep weOs of quietness, 
we make up for it by plunging into sensations. By these dis* 
tractions wc deaden our attention to the aching void in us. 
The strain of adapting oneself to a world in ctmfusion may be 
great, but to eat, sleep, go about and rest with the belief that 
nothing matters is a mental impassibility. Refined paganism b 
not an answer to the problem of living. 

4 . MUUANISSC 

When the human mind finds that the props on which it has 
leaned for long are rotten and rickety, when the traditional 
creeds are suspected to be baseless, when life seems to lose its 
meaning and gets shrivelled into a span, when a mood of 

■ ylvaj jlvet miUtaifa jivet, roa°> pibet 
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fearful insecurity and loneliness of spirit overtakes us, we feel 
that the only way to live sanely si by holding fast to those 
fifu-nrial things which are certain still, the simplicity c< truth 
and the majesty of the moral law. It is an awful hour and only 
those who have passed through it can say how awful, when 
death seems to be the end of all, the living universe becomes 
a dead expanse, and the sky above is black with the void from 
which the divine has departed. 

Humanism b defined in the Oxford Dictionary as “any sy*- 
tem of thought or action which b eoocenred with merely 
human interests (as dbtingubhed from divine) or with those 
of the human race in general.” Tor humanism man b the 
Ki giwtf type of indmdual in exbtence and the service of man 
b the highest religion. It believes in the good life, in modera- 
liwi, harmony, balance, while religioa musts on anetber 
standard. Humanism assumes that man b by nature good and 
that evil rests in sodety, in the conditions which surround man, 
and if these arc removed, man’s goodness will emerge and 
progress %vill be achieved. Religion, on the other band, believes 
in the radical insuflkicncy of human nature. The religious in¬ 
dividual b tormented by the grim fact of sin and the dire 
necesaty to escape from it. 

Humanbt revivab occur when religions disintegrate and fail 
to attract men's attention. It was so in ancient Greece. Protag¬ 
oras’ work on Truth has a striking saying, which finds an 
echo today: “Concerning the gods, I have not been able to 
ascertain whether they exbt or not; the obscurity of the subject 
and the bres-ity of human life have hindered me from finding 
out” Confudus adopted a strictly rational view of knowledge. 
“To say that you know a thing when you know it and to say 
that you do not know when you do oot know it, that b knowl- 
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edge.” When questioned about death and the pr(^)er duties to 
the gods, Confucius answered: “We know not about life, how 
can we know death? And we have not learned how to serve 
men, bow can we serve gods?” * The popularity of the Stoic 
creed in the Hellenistic period is, to no small extent, due to 
the feeling that, at a time when nsen felt themselves to be 
haunted by doubt and uncertainty, Stoicism asserted pK extst> 
ence of a few certainties in human experience. 

When the Graeco-Roman world took over Christianity it 
was a change from the enjoyment of human life in the gyn>> 
nasium and in the theatre to a state of abrkcgation and austerity 
which barely provided for the minimum necessities of life. The 
free Greek spirit, critical and rebellious, with its insistence on 
form, social and political freedom, rationalism was never com* 
pletely reconciled with the Christian virtues of voluntary pov¬ 
erty and humility. There was a perpetual tension betv/een the 
two, expressing itself in the development of the heresies and 
the disputations of the seboob. In Europe, the religious state 
of mind prevailed as an ideal from the third century ajx until 
the fifteenth. Humanists regretted this dominatiGn by religious 
superstition and dismissed the view of life as a vale of tears 
and since then humanbt philosophy has increased in influence.' 

* Hu Shih, TA« CAiiuw (1934), p. 8t. 

* a. Sir JaiBO Fraaer: ‘Hw saint and U>« redoae, disdainful ot cartb 
and wrapt in cettatk eontetaplatioa of Heawn, became in popular 
opinion (be kifbeM ideal of hunanitjr. The eartblr dtjr beemat poor and 
contee^ttible to maajr wboM «yta beheM the dtr of God cotnsng in the 
clouds of Heaven. . . . This obseMon luted for a thousand yosn. The 
fovival of Roman Law, of the Aristotelian pbOoeophjr, of AsKiest Art 
atkd Literature, u the cloae of tbe Middle Acas marfc^ the return of 
Europe to nativv> ideals of life and conduct, to saner, manlier views of 
the world. The loof hah of dvilasuion wu over. The tide of Oriental 
invaswo had turned at Ust It is ebbing stilL" TAe C*UtM Beu|A (1914), 
pp. 399-901. Stephen McKenna, the briDUnt translator of Rotiaus' 
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The leaden of the eighteenth-century enlightenment cultivated 
an opiimiaiic attitude to life with an active ethia of enthusiastic 
devotion to human welfare. Humanism became the secular re¬ 
ligion and its practical results were seen in the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and the French Revolution. Many intel¬ 
lectuals of our generation ad<^ humanism as a comforting 
and reasonable attitude.* 

In the last chapter of Pritidpia Sthiea. Professor G. E. 
Moore sums up his own views. In Section II, 3, be writes: 


By far the most valuable things wt know or can imagine 
are certain states of consciousaesi, which may roughly be 
dwribfd as the pleasures of human intercourse and the en¬ 
joyment of beautiful objects. This simple truth may, indeed. 


EmMdj. Skid; “TKn ChmtUahy iwusd of Pluoaiaa beesBC the 
Ubob of ttw Ikter tfta b the etorokl proof of the iabedlity of man. 
Dodds. /oofaW oad Xriisw rf ifspAso MtKtmmM (1936). P-2>. 

• at the foltowiflc estnut fro* Oairv»ofthy*s Pte»*nMg WtUtt- 

Chkp.Vl! ,, 1 . _ 

"What ptoportioo of people in these days do you think really have 

"la northeiB cowuries? Very ditteuU to uy. In ihb eouatry *eo_ to 
fifteen prrecM of the adults, p^aps. In Frmace a^ Southern eountnes, 
where there ii a peasantry more at least on tbs surfare . . . 

"Are yoo a Christian. Uncle Uwreocc?" „ , . . _ 

"Ko, my dear. If anythiof a Coeifnrfaa, and CoBfuoui, as yoo know, 
was itopir « phUosopher. Most of wjMM w eoua^, if 

they osUy knew it, are Confuriaa rather than Chriw ts ii Behef ia ancestosa 
and iraditioo, reipeel for paieots, honesty, Wad tfeaUMBi of aniaials aad 
dependrats. absence of srlf-oUrusioo and stoieissn in face of 
death What more . . . does ooe want except the to»a of heautyr Cl- 
B. M. Forster's A Ftttf »• P Plridio*. Ui* feitual 

finre of iho novel, who represeau h’beral culture—honianity, dirinter- 
cstedoesa. toleraiMre, free inielBsence, uomlxed with any doewa or 

iradttioB, when asked, “Is It correct that inost are atheUU in 
Eutand oowr replies: “The edecated thou^iful people, } “F 

so they don’t the the nattt. The truth b that the West docea t 

bother much ever belief and dbbelief ia these days. FUty years age, or 
even when you and I were young, much mere fuss was made. 
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be taid to be univemlly mogniied. What has net been 
recognised is that it is the ultimate and fundamental truth 
of Moral Philosophy. That it is only for the sake of these 
things—in order that as much of them as pooible may at 
some time exist—that any one can be justified in peiformmg 
any public or private duty; that they are the reiron 
of virtue, that it is they—these complex wholes themselves, 
and not smy constituent or characteristic of them—that form 
the rational ultimate end of human action. 

The book was published in 1903. Fw the young iotellectuab 
of that period to whom dogmatic religion was unacceptable, 
Moore provided a way ouL His states of conaciousoess are 
spiritual states, casenlially religious. Moore insisted on the in¬ 
trinsic value of human relations and exhorted his discipla to 
multiply inManccs of his two most valuable things, friendship 
and beauty, and not the pursuit of personal power and success. 

There arc few human beings who are without a sense of 
curiositv or wonder and even of awe when they look at thb 
vast universe. Man is eager to know the nature of the universe, 
its source and destiny. Our belief in human values requires us 
to be integrated with our view of the universe. 

Again, in defining the nature of man, we cannot exclude a 
reference to the spirit in him, what Aristotle describes as *‘that 
which is better than reason, being the source of reason.” * 
Humanism o\'er]ooks the inunortal kxigingi, the intimations of 
sanctity, the hunger and thirst for holiness, the readiness to 
suffer persecution and martyrdom. 

* Sitjtmitn Sikiti. d. A. N. Whitehead: **OBr mindi u« taite, sad 
yet even ia three cireutMtaacee of fiaitwde, we ere lurrouaded by poe* 
lhai an ioAnite, aad the pvrpM of hwtnsa life Is to srasp at 
much u we can of that in&wcude.'' DUt«gm§t «/ Atfrti fFAife- 

Aeod hy X.«eieo Price (1994). 
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There » » PUlooisin native to our minds, a preference for 
etemai values. la Canto IV of the Infemo. Dante give* us a 
IMcture of Limbo, which is the home of Vei^ and Homer, 
the great pocu of antiquity, of Aristotle and great phUosopheis, 
of Hector, Aeneas, Caesar and other heroes. The highest hap¬ 
piness that man as man can hope for, by his philosophic 
thought, artistic creation, moral and political effort is life with¬ 
out suffering but not life without sighing.** These noble 
thinkers, artists and heroes did "nothing wrong,^ but their 
menu were for them neither grace on earth nor glory in the 
world to come. So b it that 'Vithout hope they live in deaurc." 
This is all the happiness, accordii^ to Dante, that humanism 


IV. 2$. Thert is s f«ja»us pMSa«e ia AauMofrapby 
Jok* Sl»*n kfUi: "Tnm »k« winter 1S21, wfcen 1 tot iwd BeBtham, 
nod eipeeiaUy Irota ike «n»«ne»eeBwai o< tke WtJimntirr I 

tud what inichi miJy be celled an object in life; to be a refonaer of ^ 
wotM. Mjr eooceplioa of mr own bapiafteie was entirely ideatlSed with 
(hit object. The pereonel lympathie* I wiihod foe were tbow of fellow- 
Ubooren, in thii enwrpfiee. 1 eadcarowred to pi^ vp ■* ““T flowen as 
I eootd by the way; hot m a »efio« aad pemaneat penosal saiisfacuoo 
to reM upon, my whole rebance wai plated on thie; aad I was accamnied 
to felkataie rnyecU on the certainty of a happy life which I 
throueh pladnc my happinees in eotaetbioe dtirable aod dlitanc, in which 
VDM profreu might be ahrtyt makini, while it eouU never be exhatuted 
by coo^etc alUinment ... But the time came when I awakened from 
this M from a dreaaL It was in the autumn of 1S2B. I wae in a dull etate 
of nerves, lueb at ev er ybody b o cc a rio oiBy liable to. ... In thie frame 
of it occurred 10 me to put the question directly 10 myeelfj Sup- 
poae that all your objecu in Ufa were reaheed; that alt the chanfee m 
InitinitioM and opinioM which you are lookiag forward to, cmld bo 
com^lely eSocied at thit very iaatant; would thb be a ireai joy aiM 
bappineM to your Aad an impremhe •elf^oiwdouinea dbtwUy aa- 
ywered. “No.’ At thb Bty heart sank within lae; the whole foundauoo on 
wbkh my Kle was eooitnicied fell down. All my happi ae w was to have 
been found in the cootiaued punuit of thu end. The end hai ceaecd to 
charm and how could them ever agaia be aay interert ia the mew? I 
leem to have nothing left to live for.- J. 5. Min fdi that be eb^ gi« 
*1tt proper place, among the prime atccsiitiee of human well-being, to 
the internal culture of the iadh^uaL- 
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offers. Arbtotle, the master of those that know, "lives there,'* 
but that place is not paradise. Dante is not quite fair to Aris¬ 
totle, who holds that the purest and least selfish satisfactioa 
known to man is seeking knowledge for its own sake. Inex- 
haustible is the happiness of pure knowing. It b to share the 
activity of God himself, hb eternal life of pure contemplation.** 
Humanbm u a legitimate protest against those forms of re¬ 
ligion which separate the secular and the sacred, divide time 
and eternity and break up the unity of soul and flesh. Religion 
b all or nothing. Every religion should have sufficient respect 
for the dignity of man and the rights of human personaUty. 
We cannot preserve them, if we repudiate religion. As the In¬ 
dian visitor b reported to have said to Socrates, if we do not 
know about God we cannot know about man.** Religion b the 
perfection of the truly human. Humanbm today b in search of 
a soul. 


5. NATfONALISU 

The tribal character of religion can be traced to early times 
when the function of religion was said to be the training of its 
adherents to a patriotic d^ity. Yahveh, as the God of Israel, 
represented the national consciousness, the hopes and aspira¬ 
tions of Israel. The Jews belonged to one great family, one 
tribe. “O Jerusalem, if I foigct thee, let my right hand forget 
its cunning: if 1 do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Terusalem above my 
chief joy." '* Every Greek village had its special tree or spring 

0 Bthitt, X, T-E. 

***Tbey tbtt deny a Ood deny Uan'i aobility, for certainly Man ia 
kin 10 the Beast by hb Body, and if he U not kin to God by hi* Spirit 
he b a bate ifnoble creature.” Bacon. 

>*Pialm 137:9-6. 
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or ihrine devoted to the worship of »ome god or hero who 
^wciaUy protected its people. In Japan rdigion k used for t^ 
c po fn jifiatiiiw cl the sute. Muhammad is the founder of a faith 
and a natioo. In weak and subject countries, nationalism has 
become a religion. By appealing to the elemental sense of self- 
respect. h inspires a confused and struggling people to positive 
action. It gives them icif-confidence, a sense of unity and a 
belief in the mbsion of their country. 

Even those who profess to be religious exalt the nation-state. 
In almost all countries, the rdigion uught in educational in¬ 
stitutions is some local variant of Shintoism, a saluting of flags 
and a singing of national anthenu. Someone said: “England 
has a rtl^ion; her religion is England." 

Nationalism k a pcJhkal religion which stin the hearts and 
wills of men and rouses them to service and self-samfice in a 
way that no purely religious movements have done in recent 
times. It speab with the accents of authority and appeals to 
our emotions. Nations claim to be the highest manifesuUon of 
divine purpose in the world.” The German Christiana af¬ 
firmed: "Thfoi^ Hiller, Christ has become mighty amongst 
us. Therefore National Socialism k positive Christianity in 
action.*' ** 

Rdigion must be catholic, universal, applicable to all classes 
and conditions of men. Nationalism mtliutes against this spiriL 
No rdigion can claim to follow the right vmy unless it ceasa 
to be a function of a group, class or nation. The worship of a 

Cr. KipUfts’t wcD-kamm liMt freoi *Thc Rccesuonal'*: 

Cod of our fotlten, known of o h i 
Loid o( our fnr-flune boide-line— 

Btocsth whole owhil hand w* bold 
Docoiaioa owr poJa and pine. 

>*Quoted in A. FImy, 0»u ••dSwtiiiU (I9M), p. 12. 
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group, even though it may be the nation, reduces God to an 
attribute of ruitioaality. When a nation thinks itself divine and 
believes that it alone is fit and destined to raise up and save all 
the rest by its truth, love of power and dominion springs up. 

6 . ooMUUNiaic 

The Vast historical phenomenon which, in one generation, 
has overthrown orders, revolutionised widely disparate s<y 
cieiies, effected the greatest redistribution of political, economic 
and military power the world has ever known, which has suc¬ 
ceeded over nearly half the worid and is felt to be a challenge 
to the rest, requires study and undemanding. We should try to 
know its intellectual content, its ethical programme, its social 
passion. There are many pe^lc in the world who are eager to 
renst communism but not many are aware of what it is they 
are up against. We cannot rebut an idea, refute a claim, or 
offer a cotmter-attraction to an appeal unless we first know 
what the idea, the claim and the appeal are. If the spy stories, 
the midnight arrests, the heresy persecutions, the recantations 
by former Communisu who endured the change from faith to 
dtsUlusion, the military interventions, the liquidations of large 
sections of the community are all that we have to urge, we do 
not get to the root ^ the matter. 

Marxists believe that they have developed a sdenti&c ww 
of the nature of man. As a social being, his nature b deter¬ 
mined by the way in which the necessaries of life are produced. 
Hb consciousnea b a function hb social situation. Hb men¬ 
tality b the superstructure built on the foundation of the eco* 
nomic relations by which the necessaries of life are supplied. 
Philosophies are idccdogia which have developed in order to 
justify the particular interests that dominate in a given situa- 
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tioD- Clisses change in accordance with changes in the means 
oC production. With the two classes of workers and capitalisU 
today, the state is a means of class domination by which one 
keeps the other in a condition of subordination. Religion 
« the o{rium by which the memben of the subordinate class 
are doped and kept in a condition of contented dependence. 
Cl ay conflict is inevitable in the transient phase in the develop¬ 
ment of the means of production. When this phase is got over, 
a classless society will arise, where there will be no exploitation 
and there wUl be no need for the sute also. In that society the 
needs of all will be supplied and there will be perfect justice 
and full scope for freedom. During the present phase of his- 
t<wy we are advancing towards this goal. The membeis of the 
Communist Party, who actively will the attainment of the goal, 
are the spearhead of the march towards the future. 

Communism condemns religion because it assumes that it b 
a type of tnnscendmtal idealism, vdioae heaven b outside the 
hbtorical process. If religion takes any interest in worldly af¬ 
fairs, it does so only to protect the privileges of the rich and 
the powerful. The Communbt idea! b this-woridly and the 
rewards it promises are to be enjoyed here on earth. It does 
not preach patience and resignation; it b a call to effort and 
endeavour, to struggle and sacrifice to make a new society. 
However fantastic and outrageous many of its hopes and doc¬ 
trines may be, communism b groping towards a new ideal 
based on the principle, ‘‘sell all that thou hast and give to the 
poor”—a principle we all admire but do not care to practice. 
Its appeal b wide. The intellectuab who are tired of a way of 
life which seems intolerably tame because it makes no demands 
are attracted to it. Making money all the time b not a very 
exciting occupation. The workers are persuaded that they can 
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cKape from thdr dull and drab, poor and limited lives. Com¬ 
munism seems to offer a way of escape from a world without 
faith, without the understanding of the malaise of the age and 
without the will to overcome it. It gives all those who are suf¬ 
fering from fear and ambition, from cynicism and despair a 
cause which seems capable of evoking life from death. 

The urge to self-transcendence cannot be suppressed. As 
traditional rcligiotu are deficient, other ways are devised, art 
and musk, dance and denugogy. Communism s the meat 
powerful of these ways of escape. Young men and women arc 
rediscovering that there is a joy, an exhilaration in devotion 
to a cause beside which a life of ease, {Measure and self- 
indulgence looks stale and tawdry. By joining a group and 
marching in step to the singing of tunes, we escape from the 
torments of self and are relieved of personal responsibilities. 

Communism has all the characteristics of a religioo ** though 
it IS entirely secular and humanist. It teaches as absolutely true 
a clear-cut philosc^hy of man and nature. If we make a cer¬ 
tain kind of political and economic revolution, general wefl- 
being will follow. It asKits an infallibillly and imposes an 
orthodoxy. It is not a mere reasoned interpretation of the imi- 
verse, for its appeal for justice has all the force of a religion: 
It is moved by a conviction that is as profound as religious 
faith. It is penuaded that no sacrifices arc too great for the 
attainment of its ideal. 

Every true religion has a note of revolutionary challenge. 
This note has disappeared in established religions, which have 
become purely formal. Communism has captured this note. 

>*Joha Middlma Many got* to the rzteni «< Mru>c “con. 
nttBisB i« the ooe hviiii rclifw* la ih« Weatera today.** TAa 

Ntttmty C*minamum <1933), p. 111. 
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Stalin’s funeral utterance over Lenin is well-known; “We vow 
to you» Comrade Lenin, that we wiQ not spare uur lives to 
strengthen and extend the union of the toilers of the whole 
world.” 

The reliance of the Communists on Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin reminds one of the dependence of religious people 
on scriptural texts. As a matter of fact, there is hardly any 
phase in the history of communism that has not its parallel in 
the history of Christianity. We have catacombs, sac^ bo(^, 
dogmas, tedious exegeses, schisnMttics, martyrs, bcreiies, purges, 
taints, sinners artd paradise beyond the present vale of tears. 
Its methods and discipline remind one forcibly of certain re¬ 
ligious orders. It bclie^'cs with religion that the world b on the 
brink of an apocalyptic cataclysm, an impending doom, that 
history is intolerably slow, that truth and justice must be estab¬ 
lished on earth without delay, doubt or compromise. The late 
Nkholas Berdyaev, a. religious {^ot^her with an inside 
knowled^ of Russian communism, suggests that the attitude of 
communism to religion is so hostile because “it wants to be a 
religion itself.” ” “It is built,” be says, “after the pattern of 
the Catholic and Orthodox theocracies, but the pattern is re¬ 
versed.” “ Communism is belief without God; it is the religion 
of atheism. 

When wc condemn communism as an evil dscasc which is 
spreading widely and mcruciag the non-Communbt world 
from without and undermiaing k from within, threatening to 
dotioy the great values of Western civilisation, we do not seem 
to realise (hat it profeaes to be the coosistent development of 
the values of liberalism which are am integral part of Western 

iryA* Onfi" Amass Cwrmsswm p- 191. 

u Cnsi«slr«l No. 1 (l»M).p.31 
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dviUsa'ion. Communism is the logical sequel to the libenl tra> 
dition of eighteenth-century £urt^ of Locke, Montesquieu 
and Rousseau, who pleaded for a reorganisation of society 
wUch would enable every man to live his own life in hb own 
way provided he respected the rights of others to do likewise. 
From the concepts of justice and equality are derived the social 
protests, **that rocked Western society, transformed it and still 
shake its structure.*' The Communist ideal, as expressed in the 
last paragraph of the second section of the Communisl Maui- 
ftsto, “an association in which the free development of each b 
the condition of the free development of ali," U accepted by 
an liberal thinkers of East and West.^ 

The demand to change society so that men’s lives may be 
made rich, free and happy b a logical corollary of the religious 
principle that we are all the chOdren of God. Communbm de¬ 
veloped because religious people betrayed their responsibility. 
The famous last thesb on Feuerbach maintains that “the phi- 
lost^hers have only interpreted the world differently, the pobt 
b, however, to change it.” What communism attempts to do 
b to change the world and not merely be content with the 
interpretations given by Christian religion and secular hu- 
manbm. Communbm may well be called a Christian heresy, 
a heresy because it b opposed to Christian orthodoxy but not 
necessarily to Christian truth and Christian principles. An 
equitable social order remained with religions a mere inten¬ 
tion, while there b a serious attempt to accomplish it in com¬ 
munbm. No one can read Marx's Kapital without becoming 

** Lvd Acton ob*erv«* la an unpubliibed duuy: “We may lec an error 
in Man. But where doe* it coene (romt A(dam] Smith, Mailhu*, Ricardo, 
N[cw] Ttaetamcat], Plate, Faihen, Canoa Law, (Sir Thomat] Mete, 
Divinm.** CanbHd^ Univanltr Library Additional Manutcripia 9SM, 
<|eeted In Ttmti LiXttmry Mny 2S, I9S4, p. 945. 
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Ewkrc of his burning indignitioQ oigEixist socud wrong And 
earnest codccri for railing the conditions of the poor and the 
opprcaacd.** Conununbm is a judgment on the defects of re¬ 
ligious practice. Jacqua Mahtain obacrves; “Communism 
originates chiefly through the fault of a Christian world un- 
fat^ul to its own principka, in a profound seme of rrrriil- 
ment, not only a g»tna (he Christian world but—and here lies 
the tragedy—against Christianity itself which transcends the 
Christian world." *' 

The 1948 Lambeth Conference of Bishops called upon 
Christian people to recognise that in communism there are 
“elemenu which are a true judgment on the existing social and 
econonuc order." ** Russia looked upon the 1917 revolution as 
the dawn of personal liberty, opportunity for the intelligent 
poor and free^m for national minorities. 

An id fi common to all the radical thinkers of the nineteenth 
century is that pcJhkal power is op^uessive and is eaentialJy 

MBerdyMV wriea: *'TEe Riwiaa peopk bi fi*0 acceixUace willt ili«ar 
psrtkatar menuKty offend tfamiclvtt u » burst offerina so the slur of 
■a nperioKne uokMwn M previoui bidorf; tbey have d««aowt»(ed ibe 
eztx«4»c«t eoMpqwocot of oeruia IdeM. liter wo sa opocalrptk peoplo 
•ad tber aoi MOp ibon u • caatprenue, at wbc *himiaaitsrian 
auta.' iW lud U nake real dibar boMherbood ia OmH or comrade- 
ihip ia AadOuML If tba OM doe* aot reign, then ibe other adll. The 
people ot RtdtU have pat tbii choka before the iriMta vrarld «itb aw^ 
ioapiriag fo^” Tkt Snd tf Oar Tim* (193)). 

»TrM ffamaaim, Eag. traeiiatioB (i9M). p. 33. ftolt m ot Jolw 
Maemurray amiataioa that ia practice communiaiii i* more trtily Chria- 
tiaa (ban Cbrutiaatty iwtf. He aByi: **lf we put profearwa on one «de, 
and coMtdtr ooly the attirade af Miad wfakh ia ezpcemed in die et^ 
muaiic way <d life, we begia to wmtdcr whether there ii aot toeaethiag 
pecaliarly rcSgioai abooi ii, which ii itaaing in ibe attitude which ii 
geaenliy charaeterhtic of profcaedly Chrhiian conuaunitUa. • • • 1 
cannot help feeling that rmurn.ftiim . . , ha* r eco v er ed that eucntial 
core of a teal belief in God, wbldt orgaaiaed Ch r iitianity bai in our day 
largefy looL" Cruim* Sotitty (1935), pp. 22 ff. 

•* RcmlMion* 23 and 26. 
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evil. For Marx, it»tbe instrument oi tbe idle and the privileged, 
who use it for exploiting tbe woricen. But it is a necessary evil 
during tbe time of the political struggle. It will disappear only 
after the workers have captured it and used it to change the 
structtire of society but not dll then.** The inclination for an¬ 
archy and the need for security require to be reconciled. When 
knowledge grows, industry is perfected and men have the mate* 
rial and spiritual resources enabling them to live as mcmben of 
free societies, the need for violence and exploitation terminates. 
Tbe withering of the state is intended to foster tbe freedom of 
the human spirit The ideal society Marx is a society of 
equals, where none could use force to impose his will on others. 
He criticised bourgem democracy because in such a society 
the rights of man were the privilege of a small minority. Only 
in a classless society will every man be free to make the best use 
of his life according to his own nodons of what is good. Such a 

** Eostb writes: “As soon as there b no bnfci uy ctau of society to 
be held ia lebjectioa . . . then b nothing non to be repreated, which 
would make • ipccUl reprativ* font, * lUte oeeesMry. Tbe first act 
whereby tbe state really comes forward as the rcpnacRtative of sodety u 
a wbota—the takias pnswirm of the means of produedoa ia tbe name 
of society—b also its last indepeodcot act as a state. . . . The (ovenv* 
meal of persotw is replaced by the admaablratioti of things and the direc* 
tion of the proc«ts« of ptoduction. The lUte b iMt aboliahed, It witbets 
away.” Anti^mbrimg III, 2. Lenin, following Marx, says, “Only ia Com* 
munist society, When the Riutance of the capitalists has been complocely 
broken, wben the eapitaJiits have diuppeared, when there are no classes 
. . . o^ then will innily complete democracy, democracy vriihout any 
eaceptioM be possible and be realbod. And only then will democracy 
itself begin to inlArr easy owing to the simple fact, that freed from 
capitalis* slavery . . . peo^ will gradually become accustomed to ob¬ 
serving tbe eletneniary ruin of social life that have been known for cen¬ 
turies and repeated .for thousands of years in nD copy booh masdnu; they 
will become accustomed bo obemdng them without force, without cam- 
pulsion, without subordinatioo, withMi the special appMCus for com* 
puUoo which b called the state." Christopher Hill, l^nin and tA« Aai* 
atm (1M7), p. 110. 
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society is poasibk if the materisl resources of the cocnmunity 
are controlled for the commoD good by those responsible to the 
community. 

We must distinguisb between the social philosophy of com- 
Tnunhm and the technique of government whkh Communist 
countries adopt to implement the theory. For no political doc¬ 
trine remains unchanged, when it inspires politicsd practice. 

It is unfcMtunste chat Marx felt that the new society could 
not be esublishcd without a long, biucr and uncompromising 
stnif^le. According to the Communut Manifesto of 1S48, 
“Communists disdain to conceal the fact that their ends can be 
attained only by the forcible overthrow of all existing social 
conditions." Marx, therefore, advocated the use of coercion 
and violence. He characterised those who hoped to reach the 
same ideal by mild and less painful processes Utopians and 
called himself scientific. He was a revolutionary asking for bold 
and quick action, while the socialists were reformist What dis- 
"scientisu” from Utopians is their revolutionary 
seal. But we can achieve a classical society without a violent 
revolution. The character of the revc^tion is determined by 
the men who take charge of it Lord Acton, who was no 
radical, referred to revolution as “the modem method of prog- 
res.** Its function is to “shake off the past" and “rescue the 
world from the reign of the dead.” We can have bloodless 
levolutlons. The totalitarian character of modem communism 
is illibersd, unrighteous and, one may even say, un-Marxist. 

Violence becccnes necessary only if the privileged classes give 
up the r^e of law and resort to violence.** Bourgeois democ- 

*• Ei^b writM: "We, cfc* yevohitioBBtuf/ the ‘rebdt,* we we tbiw- 
ia( ter better on iegel tbea ea iUefa) methedt of revolt. The partUe of 
order ... ere oodcr ibe fegal ooaditioM crcainl by tbeas- 

idve*. TSer err la derpeir with OdOiM Barrot, U Wfotof bow tu. 
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racies in Western Europe are giving greater opportunities for 
workers than they had ever enjoyed in other parts of the 
v/orld. Today in countries which have adopted parliamentary 
democracy, worken are much better off than elsewhen. They 
are better housed, fed, clothed and educated than they had 
ever been. No society can remain free and secure unless the just 
claina of all its sections are conceded. BourgetM democracies, 
when Marx and Engels were young, were much less proletarian 
than (bey are today. 

Communists seem to be as bad as the worst religious dog* 
matisu quoting their scriptures all the time. If they give up 
their closed minds, they will realise that there is no scientific 
evidence for their beliefs that the cultural and economic pat* 
tern of societies is uniquely determined by the character of the 
forces of production, or that the main causes of war are eco¬ 
nomic or that socialism cannot develop in a variety of ways 
which need not all be of a totalitarian type. We cannot defend 
a rigid orthodoxy in a changing world. We must be scientific, 
realistic, open-minded and creative in our outlook and ap¬ 
proach. We must take into account the progressive trends in 
parliamentary democracies which are more favourable to the 
workers than to the privileged classes. It is to go against all 
facts to assert that the working das will not secure their rights 
without a fight and force b the only nud%vifc which will give 
birth to a new society. The Communists, who advocate revdu- 
tionary socialbm, forget that peaceful revolutions are also pos¬ 
sible and it u not wise to exploit the fears, hc^tes and hatreds 
of the ordinary people in the interests of a dogma. 

While communism states clearly the problem of social jus- 

kfalinr U the death el u*; while wr, utvder thli legah’ty, get fins muKlcf 
and rory cheek*, trtd look like living for ever.” Q«oiH in John Ham- 
cnatz'i CrrmM Mveiim mmd Kmtn»» Cemmumim (1954), p. IM. 
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ticc, it hu made a fata] blunder in disregarding the rights of 
the individual. While all social systems must accept the chaU 
lenge of the necessity of worid-wide social change, they should 
all treat the individual with justice and chsuity. In uxalitarian 
systems the rights of the individual are suppressed. 

Simply because we have a classless society, it docs not follow 
that all people are homogeneous and their interests can be rep¬ 
resented by one party. The ooe-piuty system is devised to de¬ 
fend the new types of inequalities which are springing up and 
perpetuatmg themselves. Russia has not developed the solidar¬ 
ity, the common brotherhood between all classes of society. 
The sociid barriers are still there. As in the Tsarist times, we 
have a privileged class at the top and at the base a mass of 
workers and peasants who are ignewant of the meaning of free¬ 
dom and justice and without the means to improve their lot. 
The moo^thic slate where all forms of power, economic, 
political and even religious, are fused at the summit of the 
socisd pyramid, where a few men know all, do sdl and decide 
all, does not fulfil the humanist ideal which Marx had in view. 
If we are led to belie\‘c that life is a meaningless accident, that 
we are bometcM in the vast cold black spaces, that mit human¬ 
ity is without any sense or dignity, then we do not mind if our 
essential rights arc taken away from us. 

Welfare states may be proletarian and Communist states 
may be bourgeois. The old drstioctions seem to be losing their 
point. Psrliamcntary democracies satisfy the two principla 
laid down by Kant: freedom is obedience to the law we pre¬ 
scribe for ourselves sutd it is morally wrong for any man to 
treat another merely as a means to his own ends. In a mono¬ 
lithic state, these principles are not protected. If communism 
is to be true to the principles of freedom and humanism which 
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it procUiim, a change in the system of government is called 
for. When we do not permit obvious and open forms of opposi¬ 
tion, secret movements spring up. The insecurity to the in¬ 
dividual b most harasung. A person may be a minuter today 
and a prisoner tomorrow. He b honoured by one chief and 
disgraced by another. As standards rbe and as people become 
educated and capable of thinking for themselves, they will 
become critical of the monolithic state and will be unable to 
defend it. 

There b a sense of anticipatory uneasiness in Soviet Russia. 
The present rulers seem to ^ aware of it, and are attempting, 
subject to the limitations of what they have inherited, an im¬ 
provement in the protection of the individual's rights and im¬ 
partial justice. 

The view of the mdividual adopted by the CommuniMs re¬ 
duces him to a slave or an automaton. According to Hegel, the 
individual's conscious will b insignificant beside hb real will, 
which b moulded by hb national culture. Thu national culture 
b identified with the will of the state and the actions of the 
state are governed by the laws of the dialectic of history. Mane 
inverts thb view and suggests an alternative explanation. He 
says: “It b not the consciousness of men that determines their 
existence, but rather, h b their social exbtence that determines 
their consciousness.” 

In hb anxiety for social reform, Man traces all evil and im¬ 
perfections to bad external conditions. Man's moral condition 
in the past was bad because tbe social order was bad. It was a 
cUat structure in which a great mass of mankind existed only 
because they sold their lal^r to the owner* of the means of 
production, who exploited the need of the worken, pvtng to 
each worker only so much of tbe proceeds as was necessary to 
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keep him ilive and rtaaonably 6t, appropriating the rest for 
their own use. If we ref^ ihi» lyjtcm by communism we wiD 
bcip both the rich and the poor. The rich will give up their 
ostentation, arrogance, sclfishncs and snobbery and the poor 
will be rid of their ignorance, servility and degradation. 

It b true that man becomes ratiooal and mt^al in society but 
h docs not follow that social interests are more imporUnt than 
paaonal relationships. A plant cannot live without earth, air 
and water, but it b something different from them all. We are 
not wholly social beings always dressed for a part. What b 
happening in man’s soul, heart and mind, what ^xings up 
there or what withers away b important for a man’s life. We 
must r eject the aouTs hidden depths from which arise all 
great art, scieivce and literature. For Marx, the individual b 
more important than society, and that society b best organised 
where every member b able to lead a full and free life. If we 
ignore ihb fundamental objective, what b set before us as 
a worthy object of our devodoo b only an ideJ of coUeedve 
human power. 

There are many social evib which are the products of cir¬ 
cumstances—ugliness, dirt, disease and malnutrition—but all 
evil b not of economic origin. The passions of the human heart, 
the callous indiffeioice to human suffering, the lust for domi¬ 
nation, these strands of evil are inextricably woven into our 
make-up. The doctrine of original sin b not the discovery of 
the theologian. The innate obstinacy of human nature cannot 
be overcome by changes in the environment. The Marxist 
hope b idioDy materialist and devoid of any sense td mystery. 
Man b intended not only to understand and construct but also 
to wonder and admire. Sciences give us power, not vision. 
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Strength, not sanction. Man b not body and mind; he is abo 
spirit. 

It is in the name of the individual that Msuv criticised bour* 
geois society. It is therefore strange to hear hb followers speak 
of the rights of the individual as a hypocritical expression of 
the capitalist society’s preoccupation with the safeguarding <d 
its privileges. AD progress is due to individual effort. Decisive 
inventions txiginate with indivkluals. If they do not have free¬ 
dom, progress will be arrested. 

When we accuse the Communists that their governmenu 
are condemning millions to hard labour, they either deny the 
charge, or account for it by saying that it b one of the harsh 
necessities ct a period of transition. We cannot make omelettes 
without breaking eggs. They show a total deficiency of imagi¬ 
nation if they believe that people will put up with conditions 
where there b no re s pe c t for law and truth. 

One of the claims of communism b that it b international 
It teaches that the working classes of different nations have 
more interests in common than the different cl asses in the 
same nation. We arc not aiming at a vague cosmopolitanism. 
Any intematicmal society b to be built on the basu of nations. 
The workers in the last two wars had not generally betrayed 
their countries. When they did not share in the people’s mood 
and accepted dictation from outride, they were convicted of 
treachery. The easy victory of the Nazb over the German 
Communists b not to be accounted for only by their mere un¬ 
scrupulous methods. It b abo due to the fact that the German 
Communists were shown up as being controlled from abroad. 

The dispute between Trotsky and Stalin centred round the 
international character of communism. Before there could be 
real socialbm in Russia, Trotsky felt that there should be a 
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proletarian revolutioo in some at least <rf the more advanced 
neighbouring countries. As against this vkw, Sttlin maintained 
that one country could become Socialist even though other 
neighbouring countries may be ol the bourgeois type; only the 
Socialist country cannot be secure in a predominantly 
talist world. 

If the Ru^ns suffered meekly the burdens imposed on 
them, it was because they were pemaded that if Russia did 
not grow strong quickly, she would be exposed to attack from 
the foreignen. The patriotic *ntimeni$ of the people were 
utilised for the building up of a Sodaliit state. Again, there are 
no idedogical differences between Soviet Russia and Yugo¬ 
slavia. Yugoslavia respects lu own independence and will not 
allow itself to be treated as a colony of a foreign state. The 
Communisi states wish to be treated as equals and not sub¬ 
ordinates. Communism in China is popular because it is not 
fell to be alien. Natkmalism b yet a powerful sentiment.'* 
However powerful and fertile ideas from abroad may be they 
can strike root and become acclimatised only if they meet the 
country’s own needs. We cannot develop societies to order on 
the lines of programme borrowed from others. 

If we are interested in baiting the ^read of communism, wc 
must grapple with the great social and political problems of 
the age. Countrie which have devel^icd a complex social 
structure and an advanced form of economic organisation, do 

**TU Afchbiibop of Caatutwry toid after Rium'i eatry into the 
Secoad Wo(M Waft "It k nfailcant that o« the CMibreak of war tbo«- 
tandi to chufchci fee prayer a Heacew aad dawhere,** and ha 

aiMed, our well bo thu Ruaia'i defcace of in owa laad and the aew 
unity wbieb thia wiU brine Biay kad w a aew toleraace of by the 

Soviet Ooveruneat, a new renufcace of the intercau of reiifioo, alwayi 
deep aeaWd la the heartt of the Ruiaian pet^." 
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not, as a rule, take kindly to communism. Those who suffer 
from mass misery will Mlow any reform movement that offers 
them the hope of better things. If there k an already estab¬ 
lished liberal tradition they will develop it on the lines of social 
democracy. They will replace rcformot ca{Mtalkm by demo¬ 
cratic socialism as in England. If there is no liberal tradition 
u in Soviet Russia, auth^tarian nvovements succeed. 

Religion requires us to appeal to the higher instincts of man, 
reason, co-operation, love, and not to fear, greed and hatred. 
Yet revolutionary movements derive their dynamic thrust from 
the passion of hate and not love. This hate k directed against 
SORK group of human beings, chosen as scapegoats, the Jews, 
the Christians, the Capitalists or the Communists. While the 
Communists and the non-Conununists have similar concep¬ 
tions of the ultimate ends social life, and believe in the intciv 
dependence of means and ends, they are not agreed about the 
mutual relations of means and ends. Both no doubt count the 
cost in terms human happiness. 

Religion assumes that human nature, however depraved, 
will always respond to the power of goodness. The story of 
Jesus relates the rejection of absolute goodness by the world. 
Jesus may have refused to lead hb dbciples to the establish¬ 
ment of an earthly kingdom by military force but Christian 
states which are caUed upon to maintain a just order in human 
affairs arc not precluded from the use of physical force. The 
saints who are concerned with the winning and healing ti 
souls do not use coercive methods, since the latter are unfitted 
by their very nature for the attainment of spiritual ends. In an 
imperfect world it k not always possible to pursue a line of 
action which k ideally perfect. Both the Communkts and the 
non-Communist states agree that physical force should not be 
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used for purposes of aggression and even in repelling aggres* 
sion not more force should be used than is absolutely neccsary. 

Ruthlessnea as a major temptation b nothing new; only the 
magnitude and the dangers entailed are novel and unique. 
Logically speaking, the difiTereoce between shooting a man in 
cold blood as part of a campaign of terror and the destruction 
of a city for strategic purposes b one of degree, not kind. When 
we adntit that it b pennisible for us to use force in the inter* 
esta of expediency, there b a confusion between means and 
ends. The difTcrcnce between the Communist and the non* 
Communbt states, on thb matter, b only a matter of degree 
and not of principle or intention. 

These who Ih'e on earth by the light of God should affirm in 
these solemn moments that the slightest touch of expediency 
poisons the pure substance of the spirit. A single ray of dark* 
ness u enough to blot out a wwld of light. In our crusading 
zeal we arc unaware of the demoralising effects of violence on 
both those who employ it and those who suffer from iL Totali¬ 
tarian systems mo>-ed to desperation by the inertia of the 
ma.sses and the indifference of the classes, forget the final ends 
man seta to himself and lum the means into ends. Power b 
sought for its own sake. The universal morality b relegated to 
a distant future and an interim ethks based on the class strug* 
gle occupies the central place. The universal morality of the 
(iasslen millennium a ined to condemn the acts of our op¬ 
ponents while the interim ethics juMihes the actions of the 
revolutionaries. The non-totalitarian systems in their are 
also tempted to adopt (he interim ethics. 

Peoples of (he world are very much like one anertber. We 
should not beliei'e in the simpikitiea of right and wrong. Hie 
world b often divided into areas of bbek and white. There are 
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no shades in between and these areas have changed pretty 
violently in the last decade or two. Any area which is re^rded 
as black b represented as wholly evil and we, asumed to be 
virtuous, should have nothing to do with something which b 
wht^y evil. 

11\ia b, however, the doctrine of Manichaeism, which be* 
lieves in two princ^es controlling the unhxne, the Power of 
God and the Power of Evil equally active, independent and 
indbpensable. The truth b that the duality b within each one's 
nature. The baser elements in us are the habitation of the 
Devil. Our torturing obsessions, our faruticisms for or against 
communism are the temptations of the Evil One. Our love of 
humanity, our aiuicty for peace and co-^erative living, are 
the expressions of the Divine in us. God and the Devil are 
fighting in each one of us. The battlefield b the heart of man. 
“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.” ** In no human institution or individual do 
we encounter sheer, unaduherated evil, active, deliberate, 
deadly. We come across folly, heedlcssness, vanity, craft, ambi¬ 
tion, pride, meanness, stupidity. We and our “enemies” are all 
victims of these faults. 

The insufficiency oi communism may be brought out by a 
reference to the three temptations of Jesus. Most of the people 
in the world hunger for bread, for material security. If Jesus 
had been the leader of an economic revolution, he would have 
been accepted by the people, but man docs not live by bread 
alone. If he performed miracles, he would have won the al¬ 
legiance of the masses. He would not attract the crowds by a 
display of hb miraculous powers. If he had contented to use 
Wolence and subdue the kingdom of thb world and make of 


••1 John t:l. 
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mankind one great community, he %vouki have had a Urge 
(cdlowtng. He did not worship power or accept violence. He 
set the freedom of the human spirit above material comfort, 
religious submesoo or superstition and world dominion. 

In a Communist society, k s the human spirit that does not 
get a cbartce. When we join the party, the group feeling gives 
the necessary exhilaration, the illusion of inward strength and 
worthwhUencas. We get excited about the party even as we do 
about wars. It gh-es us a common cause, something outside for 
which we can live and die, the ecstasy of a new rcUgioua life, 
the chivaby of a new crusade. Tha peace is the result not of 
inward strength but of submission to the objective. 

In communism there is little of the pursuit of truth, no 
passion for individual integrity, and spiritual perfection, no 
faith in the inwardness of human life. Any land of totalitarian¬ 
ism, politka] or rdigious, contains within it the seeds of its 
own decline. It may, for a time, remove from men’s minds the 
serue of fear, doubt and uncertainty, but it catuitM produce 
lasting results. It provides security only so long as our minds 
arc dosed to other influences. However imperfect our minds 
and Spirits may be, they cannot forever be persuaded to eschew 
the critical functioning of intelligence, which asks of every 
dogma, is it true? and of every priest and dictator, arc they 
necessary? The assault on individual integrity will inevitably 
undermine the Communbt faith. 

However efRcient we may be in our work, however com¬ 
fortable we may be in our lives, on the Communist scheme we 
are empty within. The quotkw is sometimes asked: Does the 
soul survive the death of the body? Whatever the answer may 
be, there is no doubt that often the soul is dead even when the 
body is alive. 
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The Other principal defect of communism a that while re> 
Ugious pcopl^ whatever their practice may be, believe (hat 
love should be for all men, even our enemies, the Communists 
encourage hatred of the enemies, even the most ruthless action 
against them. Religioru proclaim a universal morality. Each 
individual, irrespective 1 ^ his class or nationality, bears the 
divine image. Spiritual love is universal in its significance. Un> 
fortunately, even religions divided men into two groups, the 
Jew and ^e Gentile, the Christian and the heathen. de> 
veloped hostility and hatred towards infidels, schismatics. On 
the same principle, the Communists divide the world into two, 
those like then^ves who are in the light and others who are 
in darkness. We cannot compromise with the enemy; we can¬ 
not deal with the devil. We must defeat him and stamp him 
out. This attitude is wrong and cruel. When Kfarx coodemns 
capitaleim, bourgeoisie, he adopts the universal standard of 
morality that capitalism dehumanoes men, turns them into 
things, mere instruments d economic progress. In condemning 
economic exploitation and demanding a Socialist structtu% of 
society, Marxism adopts a standard which is valid for every¬ 
one. If a Socialist society makes man a cog in the social 
machine, Marxism will have to condemn it, or the grounds 
for its condemnation of capitalism disappear. It a wrong for 
Marxists to think (hat the bourgeoisie b evil and the prole¬ 
tariat b good. They exalt class above man. It is our ambition 
to transform the wheJe society into a human community. What 
makes communism a parody of religion b its repudiation of 
the sanctity of human life with its dignity and conscience, in¬ 
tellectual and ethical, and hs denunciation of the universal 
code of love. 

OnmmuniH* should realise that the works of Marx arose 
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from A special histoncil context and do not have a validity 
that transcends time. As the context has become profoondly 
modified, the system also requires drastic changes. When the 
two systems undergo radical changes, communism incorporat¬ 
ing individual liberties and democracies fighting for justice in 
nations and among nations, the present conflict will fade away. 

7. AVTHCMUTAaiANISK 

When faith is replaced by orthodoxy, the latter demands 
only obcdierkcc. Scepticism has no chance against the craving 
for authority. Attempts to reconcile critical scholanhip with 
religious faith are durnksed as pernicious. We must have roots 
and we cannot have them unless we conform to tradrtioo 
transmitted to us by a Holy Book or an established Church. In 
a period of social slackness, religious conservatism is extolled. 
The old has vankbed, the new k nebulous. Nothing in human 
life holds good. ^Vhere can we discover peace of mind except 
in the Word of God, which will stand fast when all the host 
of heaven k dissoh’ed and when the skies are rolled up like a 
scroll? When there k no hope on thk side of the grave with its 
wan and rumoun of wars, concentration camps and hydrogen 
bombs, we are inclined to place our trust in a Kingdom which 
k in heaven and on an autb^ty that guarantees a safe transfer. 

When we adopt an absolutist faith, we will not produce free 
spirits but only men and women of fanatical fervour. Rever¬ 
ence for authority which excludes free investigation turns re¬ 
ligion itself into a superstition. The Mormons, for example, 
belioe that Joseph Smith of Palmyra, New York, was visited 
by an angel who showed him a set of golden tablets pointing 
out that the inhabitants of America before Columbus were 
descended from the Jews. Not only thk but he read the tablets 
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through a pair of gdden ipectacks which turned their refined 
Hebrew writing into English. They have a single revelation 
which contairts complete answers to all life's problems^ a party 
and a leader. 

When we repudiate reason and demand faith, we play into 
the hands of dictators who profess to supply m %viih definite 
creeds for belief and codesfor conduct. In a lecture which Karl 
Barth gave at Oxford in 1938, he said: ‘'The Christian Church 
in Germany was asked to reeogniae that what occurred in 1933 
was a divine revelation which she had in future to take as 
seriously as what she had hitherto regarded and announced as 
the res'clation of God in Jesus OuisL" As a totalitiuian faith 
b neither liberal nor democratic, it becomes easily an ally of 
political totalitarianism.*' These authoritarian creeds overlook 
the vahie of individual freedom, of personal int^rity. 

The Bhagavad^a opens with Arjuna's refusal to conform 
to the social code of a warrior. He insists that hb conduct 
should be determined by hb own self and not imposed on him 
by society. He preferred alienation from society, if necessary, to 
alienation from himself. The teacher explains the metaphysical 
background of the universe and leaves Arjuna to decide for 
himself.'* Arjuna should not act from mere habit or obedience 
to authority. He must guard hu integrity and see to it that hb 

” AnkbUtop Willum Temple wro te io 1949: T think that aa aalher- 
iuriaa araaniMtJon ot religion ti alwayi bound lo find iuelf lined ap on 
the whole with Milborlurion politic*." See P. A, Ire w onge r , Li'/e W 
fVitlUm Temple {I94S), p. 419. KaH Barth'* icceai itatetoent on aatL 
SenaluBi i* an indication ct thb warning. "Anti*aciBitinD U rigfaL . . . 
lira*] i* an evil people.’' Tht KmoaUJt* •/ (1997), p. SO. It w** a 

Chriitian minuter in the U.8.A. who revived the Ku Khix Kina In 1919 
with the tiogan, "Protettaai C3m*tiaaitr and White Supremacy.” Se« iha 
article on A>« Xiux Kian in EntytUpt^dis Bnrnanira (1946), VoL XllL 

*• XVin.S9. 
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decisiom are he own. The paacoo for personal integrity ia 
stronger in free ^irits than (ove of ease and comfort 

The modem clastic on the subject is Dottoevaky's ‘The 
Legend of the Grand Inquisitor.” ** The Grand Inquisitor 
bestows on millions of poc^e the happiness of servile obedience 
by withdrawing from them the burden of freedom, which is 
beyond their strength. Freedom is believed to be a burden 
which man would be glad to lay on another’s shoulders but 
be must not do so because of his humanity. For Dostoevsky, 
the denial of the freedom of the spirit is the temptation of 
anti'Cairist. Autboriiarianisn is based on the principle of 
anli'Chrisl. Religious leachen try to convince and not coerce. 
Auuioritarian faiths contain within themselves the seeds of 
(heir own decline. For a time they can remove from men's 
minds the sense of fear, doubt and uncertainty but they can¬ 
not produce lasting results. They provide security only so long 
as our nwds are msensidve to other influences. 

The authoritarian faiths and atheism which stands at the 
opposiie extreme are both victims of superstition. They deny 
the free man, the responsible actor. They eliminate initiative 
and tend to dehumanise man. In extreme forms of totali¬ 
tarianism, rdigiom and political, there it a tendency to reduce 
human beings into mechaoisnu rc^>ondmg to stimuli, puppets 
(witched into sacrifice and sufTering by the dictates of the 
leaders.** 

** Tkt 3r»<S«ri $tt also tk« ‘‘Revoatcioaaor Clob” ia 7*A« 

** la 1970 when ui utnouacraeat a new «lofma wa* laatfa, Lard 
Aetna said ikal k« did nat *e« wkr he thould chaaca hit rdifiaa beeauic 
(he Pcqie chanfed hit. 
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8. DOUBT AND BBUEF 

The altemitives to reli^on we have considered do not re< 
move our anxieties, as they stifle the fears and impart courage 
by making us membcn cd a coUective whole, a political party 
or a confcaaional church. They can be overcome only by an 
active and continuous struggle with doubt and despair. In a 
crowd we cease to be free persons in full and free encounter 
with reality. We live in an age bitterly conscious of its inade¬ 
quacy and seeking wild compensations. When we suffer from 
acute introspection bordering on a nervous breakdown, any 
force which offers to stabilise our natures is wekome. Anyone 
who provides an illusion for our comfort, an idol for our wor¬ 
ship, gets a bearing. There is no mental perversion so extreme 
that it cannot find followers. There b no cause so foolish that 
men will not die for h. The distressing feature of our age b not 
its athebm but its belief, the strange forms of superstition which 
it b willing to adopt. Athcbta are many but unbelio'crs few. 
The age of faith b always with us; only the object of our faith 
changes. We depart frwn me creed only to embrace another. 
The new culu are built on something which b more funda¬ 
mental than the desire for truth. It b the daire for faith. How¬ 
ever much we may avoid the recognition of that necessity, we 
need some certainty, some view that will make sense of life and 
give to it an intelligent and winning goal. These new loyalties 
are, however, petty and provincial and breed new illusions 
which result in new catastrophes and produce new waves of 
cynical world weariness. 

Man b never nearer God than in the extremity of hb 
anguish. Then, and not till then, do we hear an echo of that 
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bitterest <rf all hunun cries, •'They have taken away the Lord 
, , and we know not where they have laid him.' Where 
shall we go, to what God shall we make our offering? “ Who 
has the words of eternal life? This imploring cry docs not prtv 
ceed from the lips of the righteous orthodox who are ever sure 
of their course and are utterly confident that tliey have paid 
their debts to God. It is the unhappy creatures, who have 
pn fyH through the depths of doubt, who have nowhere left to 
turn, it b they who are engaged in what Karl Jaspers calls the 
impassioned struggle with God for God.” ** Even the greatest 
of us have been liable to nihilistic despair. It b a transitional 
stage which earnest spirits cannot evade. In the process of de¬ 
fending God against God, they touch the rock bottom of despair. 

We need a phiicaophy, a direction, and a hope U the present 
state of indccisioo b n« to lead us to chaos. The agitation of 
minds, all eager for a new light, suggests that we may be on 
the boundaries of a new life. We are in search of a religious 
message that b dbtinctive, univcrsatly valid, sufficient and 
authoritative, one that has an understanding of the fresh sense 
of truth and the awakened social passion which are the pronu- 
nenl characteristics of the religious situation today. Belief may 
be dilficuJt but the need for believing b inescapable. We must 
present struggling and aspiring humanity with a rational faith, 
wWch does not mock the free spirit of man by arbitrary dog¬ 
mas or hesitating negations, a new vision of God in whose 
name we launch a crusade against the strange cults which 
are now competing for mastery over the soub of men. 


•> kaifiut <l*vira kavJl* »*Jfc«*** . , 

•» Tkt F#riaju«t Sfp4 H fkU»tofky. Bni. tiMuUiion (1950), p. 43. 

See alio Eccleuaetci. 
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I. SaXNTinC APMlOACH 

ALL religious thinkcn offer proofs for the existence of God. 
We find them in the Uponi^ads and Buddhism, in Pbto and 
Aristode. St. Thomas Aquinas* five proc^ arc well known.* 
Kant bases his theistic conviction on the nature of human con¬ 
science and Hegel on the nature of human knowledge. Religion 
should satisfy our instinct for truth. God is truth. He is taiya» 
svariipa. He is of the nature of truth. Gandhi used to say tlut 
Truth is God and not God is Truth. This statement is a com¬ 
mentary on the Upani^ text, tape brahma. Sincere and rev¬ 
erent thinking is itself divine. The Buddha insists that reason 
based on evidence b our only guide to truth. He asks us not to 
believe any sacred book because of its antiquity or regard for 
its author. Each one should search for himself, think for him¬ 
self and realise for himself. Jesus aflirms that the spirit of truth 
b in us and it will make us free.* When Jesus asks us to love 
God with our whole being, he means that we should love him 
with intelligence which b the principal part of our being. 
What b required of us b intelligent, not sentimental love. 

* Cf. Afpf^ehri U C«A, bjr MuluiB, WotU Pmpttiitri, 

V«l. I. 

•Jobs I4tl7. 
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Where the epirit of the Lord fa, there fa hbcrty, liberty to 
think »nd act freely. In all drcurrutancei, truth fa more valu¬ 
able than its opposite. Even if truth comes to us in a form that 
seems strange to us, that makes difficulties for us, that requires 
surrender of our cherished beliefs, the final result can never be 
injury to the human spirit or the good of the world. The story 
of man’s pilgrimage is a perpetual quest for truth, searching, 
finding and setting forth to search again. It fa thus that we 
grow and enlarge our experience. Whether we are scientists or 
religious men we are committed unreservedly to the search 
for truth. Science fa not sentiment, nor fa religion dogma. The 
truth which science offers us will make for greater depth in 
relij^.* 

It is against the spirit of truth if science assumes an authority 
over mind, giving up its proper function of a method of in¬ 
quiry. It becomes a superstition, if it frees its votaries from the 
duty of independent thought. About the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century, sdenee became as dogmatic as any religious 
hypothesis. It assumed that the world and everything within it 
was an elaborate mechanism in which everything was resolv¬ 
able at last into hard material particles. Such a mechanist in- 
terpreucion excluded any genuine poanbDity of the rise of the 
value of mind and spirit. 

The mechanist view fa not a fact of science but a finding of 
the scientfat. Communism, for example, professes to be based 

* Albert Sfhweiner ha* exprtMed thU forclbljr: "M thoaghi to set 
out on in iovrnor unhampered, it nuai be prepared lor nnirtblag, even 
for arrival at inleUeciual tgnMBeita. Rut even if our wlUHo-aciioei li 
destined to wreitk mdlculy and unavatlingly with an agrtoetic view of 
the univcTK and of life, HiU ihii painful ditmehaotment is belier for it 
than petsiitent refusal to think out its position at all. For this disea- 
chanuernt does, at anr rate mean that we arc clear as to what «e are 
doing.*' Drear and Rerraraiws a/ CivUmliot (1R47), p. 104. 
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on Kkftce and proclainu that there b no Cod. Science docs not 
justify thu claim. It does not prove or duprove the reality of 
God any more than h proves or duproves the beauty of the 
sunset or the greatness cd Handet. 

There are two sides to scientific activity, the discovery of 
facts and the constniction of an intellectual pattern which will 
explain them, talcing into account other kno%vn /acts. While 
facts are established, interpretations are provbioaal. Again, 
facts are not judgments of value. When we attempt to inter¬ 
pret facts as a whole and pronounce judgments on their mean¬ 
ing and value, we get beytxid science. The scientific mind b 
satisfied with secondary causes; the philosi^hical mind de¬ 
mands final causes. An infinite scries of causes b no explanation. 

Like philoaophy, religion b an attempt to account for our 
experience as a whole. Experience b of different lands. It re¬ 
lates to the world of objects, of nature studied by the natural 
sciences; the worid of individual subjects, their thoughts and 
feelings, desires and decisions, studied by the social sciences, 
psychology and history; and the worid of values, studied by 
literature, philosophy and religion. We should intapret these 
different types of experience and frame a consbtent pattern to 
guide us. Our concepts of nature, soul and God die if they 
have no roots in experience. In the interpretation of experi¬ 
ence, we employ methods of reason. It b the only way of at¬ 
taining truth. A prt^xntion cannot be true for religion and 
false for reason. The Thombtic idea maintains that truth b 
one and apparently contradict<»y riews are capable of recon¬ 
ciliation. All the thirsts of the spirit, including the thirst for the 
knowledge of the truth, need to be satbfied. When we were 
unable to understand the world and li>'ed at the mercy of nat¬ 
ural forces whose workings were beyond our knowledge and 
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control, we peopled the worid with gods and goddesses of our 
own imagining, spirit*, good and evil, who coiJd be p^mated 
.nd won over. As our knowledge of nature increased, we 
camc proud of our achie\-ements m science and aswined^t 
science would be able to envisage and explain aU that hw hap 
oened and all that wiU happen in terms of ‘‘the ulumatdy 
purely natural and ineviubk march of evolution f«« ^ 
of the primaeval nebula to the proceedings of the Bntiih 
Association for the Advancement of Science.” * Whereas, in 
the first stage, reality was treated as something given and un- 
changeable and man’s duty was conceived to be one of submia- 
siao to reality and to the condiUons that it imposed, in t^ 
second sttge, man’s capacity to subdue reality to the patter^ 
his desires and make it confoim to hb wishes was recogm^ 
In the first sUge, there was greater stress on mw’s control of 
himself and submission to nature; in the second greater «r« 
CO the technical control over matter. In the first, the need lor 
acquiring wisdom and scU-control was prominent; in the sec¬ 
ond. the need for acquiring knowledge which wiD enable man 
to control his environment was stressed. 

The old belief which was cuneni even a few decades ago 
that if scientific research were given free fday, superstiticn 
would be destroyed and mystery exposed and man would be- 
come master not only of the world but of himseU has bnn 
given up cvai by the scientists, who approach their task in a 
spirit of humility, conscious that before the wonders and mys¬ 
teries of the world, man is an ^orant being knowing not 
whence he comes or whither he goes. Scientists are not certain 
that they know anything for certain. Every advance in knowl- 

• FnfMor Tfiid*U in tk pt«i*nti*l t6dnm » Ow Britiih Awoci*. 
ior the Advsacwneol Stknee i* 
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edge reveals a greater unknown. It does not answer the vital 
questions whether existence has any meaning, whether life 
makes sense, whether rightness is inherent in the nature of 
things. Kant, who attested his reverence for the cosmic order, 
felt that natural laws had little to say about value or ob¬ 
ligation. For him there was a kingdom of ends which was 
ordered according to an inviolable moral law even as the 
empirical world is by the laws of nature. Ludwig Wittgenstein 
aclmowledges the undemonstrability of ultimate values by 
jective science. He says: “We fed that even if all possible 
scientihe questions were answered, our vital problems are not 
yet touched." * Life is larger than sdcace and the human quest 
is a many-sided one. 

Simply because we believe in reason, it does not fdlow that 
we should not recognise a mystery when we meet one.* Only 
in the statement of this mystery we should not suffer a conflict 
between what is reasonably regarded as established knowledge 
and religious truth. Belief in the religious reality may not be 
capable of logical proof but belief in it may be shown to be 
reasonable. Reason iuelf may take us from the realm of law or 
Kknce to the realm of wonder, mystery or religion. 

The most obvious fact of life is its transitorines, its perbh- 
ablencss. Everything in the world passes away, the written 
word, the carved stone, the painted picture, the heroic act. 
Our thoughts and acts, our deeds of glory, our economic ar¬ 
rangements, our political institutions, our great civUisattoos are 
a part of history, subject to the law of time. The earth on 

* Tftftalui hfiea-phSMphie^t, 6, K. 

*Cf. J. E. C. McTscfan: i«] s vtuch lUru from 

the undentandinf and oalf drparti fran it iaiofar m that lUadpotal 
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Studu$ ia Camatatr ( i90t], p. M2. 
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which we live may one day become unfit for human babiutlon 
as the sun ages and altcts. All things belong to the world of 
becoming, of procea, of dine. Existence and tranntorinesa are 
intercha ng eable.* 

In aU forms of Indian thought, time is symbolised by birth 
and death. The worid is represented by the wheel of time, of 
births and deaths. The question for philosophy is wbethCT this 
all-devouring time, this sarhiara is all or whether there is any¬ 
thing ehe beyond time. Is this wrorid, thb peiT>etual procession 
of events self-maintaining, self-sustaining, self-estabUsh^ or is 
there a beyond, underlying it, standing behind it, inspiring it, 
holding U together? 

Before we attempt to answer this question, we should note 
the central features of this world process. The most obvious 
characteristic is its ordcredness. The cosmic process is not an 
unintelligible chaos. It is governed by certain fixed laws. We 
can plan and predict, learn from experience, gain dependable 
knowledge and seek future ends. There is no interference with 
nature's settled order and so we are able to understand the laws 
which govern the world. If the universe were lawless, if the 
sun’s rise and the seed’s growth happened in a haphazard way, 
the worid could hardly go on and our life would become a 
nightmare. The world is not bereft of sense. There is a law, a 
pattern according to which things move. Many of the great 
thinkers like Newton and Kant were impressed by the sub¬ 
limity of the cosmic order. 

It follows that the natural calamities which sometima occa- 
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lion great distresi are also the results of the working of la«/s. If 
miracles should happen to thwart the results of the operation 
of natural laws, knowledge and reasonable conduct would be> 
come impeasiUe. Nature has a rhythm of her own and thb is 
essential for man’s life. 

The world a not a mere repetition of order; it makes ad¬ 
vances into the future. In the cosmic p ro c ess we notice the 
emergence of a series of leveb of being each obeying its own 
laws, yet constituting an advance on the preceding memben of 
the series. An early Upani^ad, the Taittinya, mentions five 
levels ctf reality in the cosmic process, anna or matter, prajia or 
life, manas or animal mind, mjniM or human intelligence and 
ananda or ^ritual freedom.* These are qualitatively distinct. 
Each level has its own governing principles or laws peculiar to 
it. The laws of the higher level do not di:q>Iace those of the 
lower but suid something new or qualitatively distinct to them. 
Even the theory of dialectical idealism (Hegel) or materialism 
(Mane) admits the fact of advance. History is a iorvnad 
movement and not an endless recurrence or repetition. The 
aim of the universe, for the Upani$ad, is to produce beings in 
whom mind (manat) and intellect (vijUina) shall lead to 
spiritual excellence (ananda). When the Kingdom of the 
Spirit, brahma-loka as it is called, is established we have the 
triumph and the fulfilment of the cosmic process. The promise 
of this Kingdom of God is given to us in the God-men, ^ddha, 
Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus. 

Christian doctrine looks upon the world as a preparation for 
the Kingdom of God. This world is the training ground for 
mankind to attain perfection. Even Herbert Spencer had fahh 

’ Uoyd Morem wtsnu tb« follo«dac Meps: stoo, motccuk, enU 
loida] Hsit, cell, mulIkeUvlv ocasnitm, and weiety of eq(sai«ai«. 
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ID the divioc cwBummitioo for the woHd. “The ultinute de¬ 
velopment of the ideal man it certain—« certain as wy con¬ 
clusion in which we place the moat implicit faith, foe instance, 
that an men die." F« him "progrtst is not an accident but a 
neceSBty. What we call evil and immwality must disappear.*' 
“It b certain that man roust become perfect.” Samuel Alexan¬ 
der telb us that space-lime, the matrix from which the coaroo* 
has evolved, develops by the inner necessity of its own being 
ever higher stages of consciousness. It has devel^d human 
beings and will develop god-men. Whitehead, with his concep¬ 
tion of God as “the completed ideal harmony," looks upon the 
purpose of the cosmos as “the attainment of value in the tem¬ 
poral world." 

Any philosophic attempt should comprehend the various 
spheres of 6c inorganic, the organic, etc., in one scheme of 
interpreution. It should take into account the fact cd the 
world procea, its orderedneai, its development. The qualities 
of existence, order, develc^ment, purposefulness demand an 
ontological foundation. 

Why is there existence? Why is there anything at all? If 
everything dbappeared there would be utter nothingncsi If 
that nothingnea did not provide or was not itself 6e pos¬ 
sibility of being, there could not have been anything at all. 
The existence of the world are imperfect and impermanent 
and nothing 6at a imperfect can lubrist of itself or by itself 
for insofar as it b imp^ect it b not The Upanipuis lead us 
from the imperfect exbtenca in the world to the Supreme 
and Absolute Being which b on every side, beneath, above, 
beyond, wbme centre b everywhere, even in the smallest atom, 
and whose circumference b nwrliere, as it spreads beyond all 
measure. The existence of 6c world means the primacy of 
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Being. The very (act that becoming comes to be, that it has a 
beginning means that there is something that has not hscU 
become. The root principle is not the primordial night of noth¬ 
ingness but is Abs^ute Being. Being denotes pure aihrmation 
to the exclusini of every possible negation. It b absolute self- 
absorbed Being, the one Supreme Identity beyond existence 
and non-existence, the universal reality. When Moses asked 
God, after the latter had sent him to Egypt to save hb breth¬ 
ren: “If they should say to me, what b hb name? What shall 
I say to them?" God replied to him: “You will tell them, *1 
am who am.’ ” * 

There would be no exbtenoe, no becoming, no manifesta¬ 
tion at all, if there were not non-being. Without non-being, 
Being would be mere self-identify and there would be no 
manifestation, no expression. It b non-being that drives Being 
from its immovable self-identity and enables it to express itself. 
It b non-being that reveals God as power. No revelation b 
possible without the ground of Being and the principle of 
non-being. When v;e say that something is, we mean that it 
participates in Being but b not identical with Being. 

Being itself b viewed as pure subject faced by non-subject, 
pure self as against non-self. Being b now the personal God 
moving on the waters of non-being. Being b the Supreme Self, 
livara conscious of non-bcing, prakjti, miyi which he con¬ 
trols. He b self and not-self, Ahura-Masdi, the lord of life and 
the creator of matter. Samkara says that all things arc of the 
nature of Being—non-bcing, sad-esad-atmaka. Boehme ex- 

•E 3 B>du« S:IS-14. Father Herat, deeipherinf the Moheajo Dare In- 
•etipUoni, tar*: “The »eU cubsitteMC of God it ovldeat from the name 
of Cod, Iruvaa, Tha o«a who edit*.’** Th# Relipon of Moheajo Daro 
People According to the IwcripOoM," Joufst «/ tht Unwrm'fp •/ 
EaMftar, VoL V, p. S. 
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pr e»e d it by laying that all things art rooted in a ycr and a 
HO. The proceai of the universe b a perpetual overcoming of 
non-being by Being. Being therefoit indudea non-being within 
itself. lo the creative universe, Bong affirms itself and over¬ 
comes its own non-being. 

Non4>eing is dependent ott the Being it negates. The very 
word non-being indicates the ontological priority of Being over 
non-being. There could be no non-being if there were not a 
preceding Being. The personal God is the first determination 
from which flow all other determinations. Being embraces it¬ 
self and that which is opposed to it, non-being. Non-being 
belongs to Being. It cannot be separated from it. When it is 
syM that God has power, it means that Being will overcome 
the resittance of non-being. It affirms itself against non-being. 
Hegel makes out that negation b the power driring the Abso¬ 
lute Idea towards existeiKe and driving exbtence back towards 
the Absolute Idea vrhlch, in the process, actualises itself as 
Absolute Mind or Spirit. 

We know that imivenc it; we know that it has a psu- 
tkular character. But why b the universe what it b and not 
something ebe? Why b there thb universe rather than another? 
If thb universe were an organic expressioo of the Divine Being 
and the Divine would be subjected to the forms 

of this univene. It would not be the free choice of the ^vine 
from out of a boundless realm of possibilities. If it were a free 
choke of the Divine, it means that the Divine Creativity b not 
bound up with thb world in such a way that the changes of 
this wcrld affect the integrity of the Divine. God b absolute 
freedom for he b from himself, a u. Thb world b tbe expres- 
sioD of freedom, of the joy of the Supreme. 

Tbe world b not an accident or a contingency in the sense 
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that it i> causally undetermined. Freedom means that the d^ 
termining cause has no uhimate neceaaity. It is given; it can* 
not be logically derived from the nature of the Supreme. We 
may call it the irrationality, or the mystery of the freedom of 
the Supreme. Aristotle makes out that there could be no 
motion in the univerw without the presence of God, who b 
the mover; be moves tmly by being an object of appetition to 
the world but he remains himself unmoved. The changes 
of the world do not affect hb nature. Creation b the activity 
of self<ocnmurucation which belongs to God’s life. 

Hegel identifies the Absolute with the cosmic process. It 
maka little difference whether we say that it b spirit that 
b realiung itself in movement or that matter, moving in 
the direction of spirit, becomes conscious of itself. The late 
Professor Pringle*pattbon, following Hegel, thought that the 
world was organic to God and iK>t accidentaL The Hegelian 
view bec<xnes pantheistic in the sense of a substantial identity 
between the metaphysical reality and the manifested world. 
Pure Being transcends all duality and thus all secondary ex* 
pressioas of thb duality. Nothing can be substantially identical 
with the Absolute as pure Being. Even the nature of God b not 
exhausted by the wodd of existence. It b one possibility that b 
being accomplished in thb cosmic proces. When the casmk 
process reaches its goal, it b taken over into the timekss and 
ipaceles life of the Absolute. The pantheist view takes away 
the absoluteness of the Absolute and subjects it to the forms of 
the finite. 

There b order in the universe and all order b the expresrion 
of a mind and so the universe b the expression of a Supreme 
Mind. The adaptation of means to cneb which we find in the 
world cannot be due to chance. It suggesu an ordering and 
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orgAnoing Mind.* We do not know how life got into the niAte- 
rul work! or how mind crept into the world of life. If our ex¬ 
perience cocisucs of sente tmpretitons how do we get knowl¬ 
edge? How a h that we put a constniction on what our tenses 
receive from the world? What Abt Voglcr thinks of music a 
true of all creation: 

I knew not if, save in this, such gift is allowed to man 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound but 
a star. 

If philostqjhy attempts to explain and not merely describe 
the different suges, it speaks of a nbus (lioyd Morgan and 
Alexander) or a trend towards holism (Smuts). It pdnts to 
a unitary agency which remains the same through hs varied 
manifesutioca. It e xpres ses itself in the various levels U or¬ 
ganisation and culminates in spiritual freedom, which is the 
goal of the cosmic process. We cannot account for the dynamic 
and creative character of the umverse if the Primary Being is 
not also creative. Whitehead says that “what men caU God— 
the Supreme God of rationalist religion” u “the actual but 
non-temporal entity whereby the indeterminatencss of mere 
creativity is transmuted into a determinate freedom.” ** 

The cosmic process would be a shapeles chaos, the universe 
would be an inert mass, if the cosmic principle of order and 
movement, what the andent Greeks caUed the Loges, did not 
function. The IMvine Intelligence is the Intermediary between 
the Absolute Being and the cosmic process. The cosmic order 

•UteFnech phyvoSofwt G«Wr laids "Don aoc dut «4iok coo^osera- 
don of foct^ brooidu ts Muotioa by diffenoi lekotisu, give proof 
of the ennwirdiBarr. ooia&Bg, iococipreheiiwble, I would wy, mineuloui 
louiUgeoee efUfer 
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and progress are expbincd by the hypothesis of a living God 
in action. All initiative in nature and history is due to the 
working of the Spirit, inspiring the insight of the seers, the 
knowledge of the wee, the genius of the artist and the skill of 
the craftsntan. The Bhagavadgtti telb us: “Whatsoever being 
there is, endowed with glory and grace and vigour, know that 
to have sprung from a fragment of My splendour.” From 
the Supreme Spirit come the endowments of all those who 
wish to inaugurate the reign of God on earth. The real which 
accounts for the existence of the universe is Being (mI), its 
character which accounts for the ordered advance is conscioua* 
neai (ril) with freedom and joy {inanda). 

The question whether the existence of evil and imperfection 
in thb world is compatible with a religious view has been a 
source of great perplexity to believing minds. Things created 
have an ebment of imperfection; if they do not have it, there 
will be nothing to distinguish God from his creation. Imper* 
fection is an a^ct of the existent world. We cannot say that 
only a world of ease and comfort is consistent with providential 
government. If the purpose of human life is the shaping of 
human soub through conflict with evil and pain and conquest 
over uncertainty and Kcpticbm, this world b not ill adapted 
for that purpose. The very transitoriness of life imparts value, 
dignity and charm to it. If the fnirpose of thb life b the emer* 
gence of moral and spiritual values, then it cannot be free from 
pain and difficulties. “Do you not see,'’ wrote Keats in a letter, 
“how necessary a worid of pain and trouble b to school an in¬ 
telligence and make it a soul.” The cross which b the emblem 
of sorrow and suffering b abo the sign of salvation. 

God subdues the world to himself. In the end the grossness 
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of the earth wiJl be taken away and the porpoee of God wiU 
prevail. This b the brahma-Joka of the Hindus, the Kicgdoni 
of Heaven of the Christians and the Paradise of the Muslims. 
BraAnw-fwhi b not another woeld than taihsara, it b the world 
of samsara redeemed. When the Sufi Er Razi said the “Para¬ 
dise b the prison of the initiate as the world b the prison of the 
believer,” he was making out that Paradise b a limitation 
or a manifestation of the Supreme Unmanifested Reality. It b 
a conditioned state, one cosmic reflection of the Unconditioned 
Being. That which has a beginning has an end even if it lasts 
for billions of years. History b encompassed by the broader 
horizon. Tune b in eternity. 

It b wrong to separate the Kingdom to come from the king¬ 
dom of thb world. The separaitoo between the two b artifleUL 
Christianity, according to W. R. Inge, does not offer us any 
hope that, in given time, man must become perfect.^ Edwyn 
Bevan asks us to “beware of supposing that it b possible for us 
to trace any approxinutioo in the course d hbto^ to the 
Kingdom of God. The idea of a progressive approocimadon 
came in only with the general idea of evolution in the nine¬ 
teenth century. . . . The early Church had no theught of 
such approximation.” “It b only the heavenly hope that b 
eoentul to Christianity. . . . There can be no asnirtnce that 
things upon earth will grow any better before the end of his¬ 
tory comes.” ** An the time the ChrbUan task b to bring 
human society into conformity with the divine pattern. If thb 
world b a reflation of the purpose of God, as time goes on, 
the revelation must be more extensive. St Paul expects a period 
of progressive development culminating in the fulfilment of the 

»• Mm •/(IWO). 
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purpose of crettioa througfa agony and travail.’* Even Inge 
concedes “that there may be an immanent teleology which b 
shaping the life of the human race towards some completed 
development which has not yet been reached.” His complaint 
b against the application of the concept of progress to reality 
as a whole. In spheres within reality, progress b possible and 
probable. 

Though Professor Arnold Toynbee adopts a cyclic theory of 
civilisationa, he suggests that “the breakdowns and dbintegra- 
tions civilbations might be the stepping stones to higher 
thinp on the religious plane.” '* The Christian, the Buddhbt 
and the Muslim work in the hope of the evangelisation of man¬ 
kind to their own beliefs. These ats well as the philosophies 
which believe in a series of ascending leveb of emergent or 
creative evolution accept progress in history. There b a pur¬ 
pose in the coemic process. We may glimpse what it b and 
understand the meaning in the apparent confusion by which 
we are surrounded. 

When we work from the cosmic end, we are led to the 
hypotbesb of a Supreme whose nature b Being, Consciousness, 
Freedom, Power and Goodness. The Absolute b the abode of 
infinite possibiliiies and in its creative aspect one of thoe pos¬ 
sibilities b freely chosen for accomplishment. The power of 
creativity b not alien to Being. It does not enter it from oul- 
ade. It b in Being, inherent in it. When we stress the crea¬ 
tive side, the Supreme Godhead or the Absolute Brahman b 
called God. Brahman and Ifvara, Godhead and God are one. 
Brahman refers to infimte being and possibility and Ifvara to 
creative freedom. Thb world b presided over by the coemic 

>*I CorlatUsw 12:4-27; Robmiw 12:45; ColowiBni 2:19. See also 
Eptwsiuu 4:4-16. 
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Lord (Hira^yagtrbhR). who tt the nunifesutton of Brahirun* 
Iiv»n. The world is a matufataiion of the cosmic Lord and a 
creation of Cod’* The unh'enc it an incarnation in which one 
Idea of God is nude flesh.” The unincanute God has a wider 
range than the incarnate God. The Absolute Creative God and 
the Cosmic Lord are not to be regarded as separate entities. 
They are different vrays of viewing the One TranKcndent Be¬ 
ing.” The Incomprehensible at the centre makes all other 
things coherent and comprehensible. Pure Being is not an ab¬ 
straction, not a barrenness but is the source of all variety. It is 
Being in its most concrete form including within itself every 
manifeaution of Being.** The world in which we live is subject 
to change. It is sathdra, the stream of existence, the realm of 
flux and becoming. It is also the place where we have the 
(Importunity of finding the meaning of life. Until we reach the 
further shore of enlightenment, we have to move in the stream. 
All things in the world, though unreal and fleeting, contain an 
ekroent of reality for Being is present in them all.** We can 
live eternally in this world for this world is one of the modes 
of manifestation of the Absolute. 

A brief consideraiion of the features of this world of exist¬ 
ence suggests to us the reality of spirit higher than ourselves 
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whoM quAlilics are not merely majesty and power but love and 
goodness. 

Pure Being which b the Absolute can only be indicated. It 
can be alluded to but not described. God b regarded as a 
Supreme Person. He b certainly higher than anything he has 
created. He b personal but not in the sense tn which we define 
peraonality. He has all the good gualitics which men have but 
in a different sense. He b good and wise but not good and 
wise as we are.** We may use different nama for God but 
their powers are one and the same.** 

a. THB HUMAN PRXNCAMaNT 
The universe b not just what the senses aided by the scien¬ 
tific instruments show to us. We must know not only the in¬ 
terior of the atom but also the inner world of man. The precept 
of the Upanisads, know the self, almaMm viddhi, the injunc¬ 
tion of the Greeks, “Know thyself,” stress the impoiance of 
self-knowledge. From early times, religious thinkers tried to 
detect the vibrations of the individual, exfdore hb secret move¬ 
ments, and follow hb obscure preoccupations. Man remaiiu a 
mystery to himself. Socrates felt it as Plato so impressively 
shows us in hb Pkatdrus. Man b always nK>re than he b able 
to comprehend of himself. When be looks upon himself as an 
object, be b the subject which apprehends and knows itself. 
Thus man b forever transcending himself. The self goes beyond 
the perceptions of ideas, realisations of meanings and experi¬ 
ences of suffering and bibs. It b however an illusion to think 
that the human individual can understand himself as be really 
b. Plato makes fun of the philosophers who believed that they 

Pulfloin isyi: “It ha deaf, the God who InptMWd beariag ia 
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"like the goda can look down on human life from above." ** 

Man a more than a physical being. Psychology s not a mere 
extension of physiolcgy. There is a part in man’s nature which 
is not merely objective; it b thb non*objective aspect which 
gives man hb uniqueness in the world of nature. Man b n<^ 
merely a creature of instinct, not merely a centre of mind. Hb 
nature b not exhausted by that which he becomes as an object 
of physology, psychology or soddogy. 

The different tbeories advanced for the rbe of relipous coo- 
sdoufltes, the animistic, the magical and the soddogicaJ, agree 
in holding that retigioa b a device for overcoming man’s fear 
and loneliness. But why have we thb fear, thb fe^g of lone¬ 
liness? Is the frightened individual the end of the cosmic proc- 
cess or has be another destiny? 

For Che Indian thinken, the problem of religion b bound up 
with man’s intellectual nature, hb dbtincUve way of knowing 
himself and the world in which be lives. Ckmsciousness and 
choke dUtingubb men from other species. Consciousnes leads 
to moral responsibility throu^ choke. Man suffers from un- 
awarenest which giva rbe to seliuh desire (kimo). 

Man b in a stricken or fallen condition. He has slowly evolved 
frtMit the animal level and has developed self-consciousness 
whkb b an unhappy atKl divided consckiusneas. The Buddha 
says that life b suffering. We live in a world governed by 
karma or necessity. 

Hk symbolism of the Fall ** expresses the same truth. Man 
tastes the fruit of the tree of knowledge and the result b hb 
fall. Intellectual knowledge b a leap forward in man’s aware- 

M SopUlt. 

** Oacm 2. 
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ness but is said to be a fall since it produces a fissure or a 
cleavage in man’s life, a break in the natural order. Adam and 
Eve were smitten with fear the moment they became aware of 
the new relationship with reality into whkh they entered by 
eating of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
ev0. They are afraid that they may not rise equal to the sense 
of obligation which that awareness imposes. Their state is rs id 
to be a fallen one, as they search for light as for something 
lost, which they are able to glimpse dimly. The narrative in 
Genesis is not to be understood as a literal account of what 
happened. It is a myth or a symbol contrasting the state of 
Adam before the Fall and his state after iL The former b God's 
intention for human life; the latter b hb actual life by virtue 
of the frustration of that intention by man’s disobedience. 

Every animal b perfect in its own way; it fulfils itself within 
its life cycle. It b no doubt subject to death but it b not aware of 
it. It b thought that induces in man the feeling of fear and 
loneliness, that discloses to him hb inadequacy, hb need for 
growth. The dawn of intellectual consciousness marks the end 
of bb elemental state of wholeness and innocence.** Man suf¬ 
fers from a sense of insecurity. He b tom, dbtrcsMd and asks, 
who shall save me from the body of the death? The uncertainty 
of life and the instinct for self-preservation get into conflict. 
What b inertia in the material world, self-preservation in the 
biological world, becomes at the human level lon^g for con¬ 
tinuance. All beings tend towards preservation or enhancement 

** *'M*a i* oah a retd, the weslmi in aature, bat b« it a ilunklag 
md, It la Dot aecewaiv ^ » entire enivene to am iwlf to ouah aim, 
a vapour, a drop vraier, U cnoagli to kill Um. But, even if the uniwm 
CfuaM him. man would iiiQ be more noble than what kilb hli^ becauM 
he kaowt he ii dyine, and knowe the advaaiafe wkich the univeiae ku 
over bin; the univene known nothiiif of it all.*’ Faecal, FaaafM, SM. 
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ot life. They exert themselves with ell the energy of their being 
xgxinst anything which threaten! them with destruction. The 
question is: Will man annihilate death, nothingneas, or will 
nothingness annihilate him? 

Striving to mitigate the dread of mortality, man, in every 
age, has devised formulas and sophistries which relate to far 
kingdoms where the spirhs of the dead are said to dwell for* 
ever. Even the Neanderthal man buried his dead. The idea of 
final extinction was unbearable to him. The dead are not dead. 
There is a beyond where the dead live. They will wake up and 
feel hungry. They will have to adorn themselves, defend them* 
selva. So food, pigments for colouring the body, ornaments 
and weapons accompany the deceased. When our dear ones 
are taken from us, we enshrine their memories in our hearts 
and believe that they live in another realm. Death is rebirth 
into another sphere, we assume. 

For nato, philosophy is a meditation on death. For Heideg* 
ger, metaphysics starts with the realisation that man suffers 
from “a radical insecurity of being.” He b thrown into the 
world to which he clings forgetting that it is nought. That we 
can be at home in the world is the great illusion. For Heideg¬ 
ger, all existence is infected with the character of time, of his¬ 
toricity. It b threatened with two dreadful convictims, that of 
death and transitoriness,** and the dread of death. Man, says 
Heidegger, b aware of the intense actuality of life at the mo¬ 
ment life b ebbing away. Is U possible, asks Heidegger, that 
time, despite its ontological nature and all the consequences 

" Nicola* Berdyaev wriic*: -T would never- be reconciled t© (be fact 
that ti"** i* in a perpetual 8ux and that each momcDt b devoared by, 
and vaaiahei into, the inececdins one. Thb Itrribk aspect of tiine bw 
eauted nw intent* and uaipealabte pain. To part with people, with 
ihlit p with pU^ ha* been a fonree of apony to me a* dreadful u 
death.'* end Rttlily (1950), p. 29. 
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thtt {ollow from it, offen us a ground for our existence and a 
certainty that will pennit us to gain a fundamental tranquillity 
of soul^ ‘Temporality dbcloses itself as the meaning of real 
dread (•^orgr) Human experience is laden with care. In the 
exciting moments of fear, in the devastating experience of be* 
ing thrown into the world of space and time, man finds that 
be stands on the obscure ground of a mysterious nothing, 
which is not a mere mathematical zero but something more 
positive than that; when man experiences this “nothingness” 
in all its existential weight, he suifen from a feeling of pro¬ 
found unrest and care, a “radical insecurity of being.” This 
encounter with non-existence, this fear of nothingnes is not 
so much a metaphysical concept as a psychological state, an 
inner condition which provokes the sense of dread and starts 
the religious quest Deliverance from the illusioru of this world 
is to be achieved only by facing nothingness and overcoming h. 

Self-conciousncss implies ethical freedom. Human beings 
are original, unique, creative spirits who are not bound by the 
necesities of the space-time world. To say that man has free¬ 
dom is to afTirm that be has an element which is not inescap¬ 
ably subject to regulation by another. The subject is superior 
to the object. Eternity expresses itself in free dedsiens in time. 
By the employment of freedom, man can raise himself to the 
divine status or degrade himself into animal life. He can stretch 
to infinity or shrink into insignificance. If we are created auto- 
mau bound to act virtuously, there is no virtue in our conduct 
When it is possible for us to act wrongly, if we act rightly 
there is merit. 

For man, to live means to give existence to the possible. 
Every moment we literally make ounelves by choosing from 
the future, which is the realm of the possible. Whenever we 
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live creatively we ovcrtocnc the force of noQ-being »nd affirm 
the Being in us. In every act of creative freedom vre try to 
become what we potentially are, to actualue the Being in ui. 
A free choice b liberation from servitude. It b not contmuoui 
with the past. It b a leap, not a development. Man exbts be¬ 
cause he has freedom. To cxbt b to stand out of the crowd, to 
be tmesclf, to be an authentic purpose making and remaking 
oooelf. Man has no nature but has a hbtory. For Sartre, the 
human being b sharply dbtingubhed from the world of things. 
Things are merely what they arc. They arc completely self- 
lubsbtent In hb language, a thing b an en-soi, something in 
itself. Man alone b povr-soi, foe himself. He has the dignity 
id a cause, in the words of Thomas Aquinas. 

Man’s free will b the source cf selfish ambition as well as of 
dbintercsted love. While the true law of hb being b love, a 
relation of harmony with all living beings, he often rebeb 
against thb law. A defiant self-affirmation which leads to self¬ 
enslavement, an abuse of freedom which deAroys itsdf, over- 
takes him. The po«‘biUty of the mbuse of freedom becomes an 
actuality. Freedom b used to develop wilfulneas which breeds 
eva. To be good b to be ciqnble of all evil and yet commit 
none. Evil b not a necessary result of freedom. It b the ressdt 
of its abuse. The fault b noc in our gods or our stars but in 
ourxlvo. We are lesponsibk beings, who can, if we will, 
choose the right and reject the wrong. We are not the victims 
of cjrtemsJ forces that bind our bodies or control our soub. 

When, according to Euripedes in hb Troeda (9B3-97), 
Helen defends her conduct by making herself out to have 
been the helplea victim’ id Aphrodite, Hecuba rejects thb plea 
and declares (hat the beauty of Paris and the prospect of 
wealth and luxury with him in Troy made Helen choose de- 
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ITbentely to go off with ium. “It was not Cypris," uyt Hecuba 
to Helen, “but your own heart, that made you yield to Paris.*' 

Man has the knowledge of good and evil. Inxtfar as he is 
human, he must do cither good or evil. If be drifts without 
using his freedom, submitting to automatism, he ceases to be 
man. It u better to do evil than to surrender to routine for we 
then asKit our humanity. 

Tbe fact of freedom, according to Kieritegaard, produces 
anxiety, tbe fear that we may abuse our freedom. While the 
fact of freedom places man above the animals, it fills him at 
tbe same time with anxiety or dread (angrt). He is aware of 
tbe poaibility td a faU for he knows, within his soul, there are 
dis-relationships within his own nature and in relation to the 
Power that constitutes it. Kierkegaard calls these dis>rdation> 
ships despair, “skkneas unto death." For Sartre, man is what 
be wilb: “He is nothing else but that which be makes of him¬ 
self." When Sartre says that “the essence of man is his exist¬ 
ence," he makes out that there is no nature of man. 

He makes what he is but does not find it. Man is what be 
makes of himself. This is essential Buddhkm. When Advaita 
Vedinla speaks of an eternal unchanging Mlf, this is the Uni¬ 
versal Self which a non-participating. The individual self is 
perpetually changing. Nothing is in man which is not by man. 

Sartre refen to the fact of human freedom and builds a 
philost^hy of despair on it When we arrive in this worid we 
are compelled to choose. We are condemned to be free Sartre 
protests agaiiut every form of determinism and affirms that 
man is absolute freedom in the sense that every act is absolutely 
original. It does not depend on any motive and is not linked 
with the past, and finds its sole justification in man's continu¬ 
ing projection of himself into the future. Man is a law unto 
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himself. He did not elect to be free. He is feted to be free. We 
»re m anguish because we have to decide. This anguish, ac¬ 
cording to Sartre, becomes heavier when we realise that each 
one of us chooses oot only for himself but for alL Every free 
act of each individual b a commitment on behalf of all. The 
self b not alone but b involved in a network of relationships 
with others. For Jaspers we are in ihb world as selves in com¬ 
munication. For Sartre our choices are significant only insofar 
as they are not momentary but are sustained and beconoe an 
essential part of our being. We should make no choices which 
we do not think appropriate to all other selves, who are or 
nught be situated in like positions. All thb reminds us of Kant's 
principle that one should only act as if every action were the 
of a universal law, binding on aH men. 

Man suffers inielkclually from a sense of insecurity, ethically 
from a seruc of anxiety. In moments of self-analysb, be ex¬ 
amines hb past and feds distressed in spirit, unsure of himself, 
pulled thb way and that. He becomes embittered, sick unto 
death. He b haunted with a sense of mystery, has the feeling 
of being weak, incompetent, frail, ignorant, evil, unbdy. Thb 
unhappy being, whose heart b tom by secret sufferings, b ter¬ 
ribly alone, struggling not with external forces but with him¬ 
self.** Thb divided, riven being, tormented by fear, at odds 
with himself, b weighed down by despair. There b no unhap¬ 
piness greater than that of divbun. 

PascaTs words are wcU-known, '*What a chimaera then b 
nun! What a novelty! What a monster, what a chaos, what a 
contradiction, what a prodigy I Judge of all things, imbecile, 
worm of the earth; depository oi truth, a sink of uncertainty 
and error; the pride and refuse of the univene.” 
fnud*/. 434. 
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Man’s self-<onsciousnes8» knowledge of good and evil, free* 
dom and anxiety, which are the symptoms of Don>being, these 
make him yearn for spiritual safety and security, harmony and 
courage whkh are the results of the conquest of Being over 
non-being. Awareness of non-being produces fear, anxiety and 
discord, and these states, which belong to the structure of 
human consciousness, arc evidence of the non*being which 
seeks to be overcome by Being. The thirst for religion, the striv¬ 
ing for integrality, the search for a different life show that man 
has to advance by way of consciousness. He must reach qut 
beyond the frontiers of the dual, divided consciousness. The 
sense of Godforsakenness is itself the witness to the presence of 
the Divine. The precariousness of this world points to the world 
beyond. There is a longing for life eternal in the midst of time. 

Owing to the delusions of self-conscious intellect and misuse 
of freedom comes the fall. The way to redemption is to rise to 
the spirit above reason and the right use of freedom expressing 
itself in a spontaneous adherence to the law of love. There is a 
reality that is deeper than the structure of reason. It is at the 
core of man's being and it enables him to transcend the nat¬ 
ural. We are seeken, pilgrims who have no abiding city on 
earth; we are ever on the move for the city that is to be. It is 
the pressure of reality that provokes the disquiet in us. The 
Upanind says: “Lead me from the unreal to the real; lead me 
from darkness, to light, lead me from death to immortality.” ** 
The Psalmist says: “Out of the depths I cry to Thee.” It is 
the tension that makes human life so interesting. Eckhart says: 
“The Soul’s perfection consists in liberation from the life that 
is in part and in admission to the life which is whole. We be* 
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•eecb thee, Lord God, to help m C9»pe from the life that h 
divided into the life that ts united.’* ** 

The human self is not the actual self. It is the pooiblc self, 
what the self ought to become and can become. Alongside the 
self as a knowable fact, there is the self as possibility, the $pir- 
itual self into vrhich the actual can grow. Man is not merely 
an object of scientific knowledge. He is immersed in Being. He 
participate in the creative intuition erf the cosmoa** The self 
is cured, according to Kierkegaard, of the sickness of despair 
and restored to health and wholeness when “by relating itself 
to its own self, the self » grounded transparently in the power 
which constituted it." Without freedom there is no possibility 
of the reintegration of the personality. Man's immediate aware- 
oes of freedom has a validity that cannot be undermined by 
scientific arguments. The awarencs of freedom is necessarily 
sttodated with a sense of the spiritual reality transcending the 
world of space and time. 

Human nature hss immeasurable poicntiaKlies and the 
world process has r» predestined goal. The power of free 
choice giva us hope for the future. We can remake the wedd. 
Whatever flaws of character or deficiencies of mind we have 
we can remove them. If we strive to do so, the forces of the 
universe will assist ut. We can consciously direct the process of 
human evdutior. Nature comes to its fulfilment in the human 

»»Evmiw. Eag. tr m dt t i wi , 1, p. 207. .... ■ . . . 

** Ftule«tf«tui ia hit Li/* «/ il>oa»aiia (III, 18) recorai tosi Apel- 
loong oeec aciMt two Icsnied taca from ladui aad atked thcai, 

•T>o yoa kaow yowwKw?** TR* two Kiadut npUed, "II we kaow every 
tkiM. It b 8nl we kaow ourKhes- We wouM aever kwe wee- 

ceeded ia M 9 uiria( wiidoa had we aot fint acquired tltii eelf-knowkdge.'* 
ApoSoaiiM, aatoaUhed at tkeir leph, iaquired iurtber: "Wfaat do 
you you art?" ’We ate fodt.'* they i^ed. And he uid, •'Why?” 
*7er we are food taeB.** wst ihdr aarwer. "By good deed* we ctruia 
uaiofl with Ood.** 
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individual, who is the bearer of the creative process. He is the 
unique representative of the univene in whom the unconscious 
creativity of nature becomes conscious creativity. The inner 
dbcord means that he can contend with the disruptive forces, 
conquer them and attsun peace. Human beings cannot remain 
for long within an impermeable solitude which holds them 
prisoners of their own anguished desires. The discord is a 
stage, not the terminus. It is there to be vanquished. It is the 
symbol of the unsolved tension between hope and fulfilment. 

Indian thought asks us to liberate ourselves from bondage. 
We mult pass from saihdra, life in time subject to discords to 
mokpt or enlightenment or eternal life. Until we reach the 
unitive life we will have opportunities. The doctrine of saihsira 
governed by the law <rf karma stresMS that each being has 
many chances to achieve hb goal. Each person is the result of 
his actions and attitudes which he can modify by the exercise 
of his wQL 

Until we reach the end of our journey we are subject to the 
law of karma which makes out that our desires and acts deter¬ 
mine the pace of our progress. Our present state is conditioned 
by our past and what we do now will determine our future. 
Death and rehiith do not intemipt this proces. For our present 
condition, we are ourselves responsible. We need not blame 
God or our parents or the existing social order." Even as we 
are responsibk for what we are, we can make ouisehes into 
what we shaQ be. We are not doomed to continue in our pres¬ 
ent condition. If we have courage and determination, we can 

•> Myi tkM tfa«f« b no extenul jtidg* who piuutbot ui; 

oar iaaer mU it the iudfo. 

no yunun yaiiuik 4hab tunS vti ysaui ucTOtc 
iuU wmrunlto y«oa yuou tMy* kuoti kiB? 
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mould our future into a new pauem. Karma it not fatalism.** 
If we are sincere in our intentions and earnest in our cfTorts, h 
does not matter whether we succeed or not. Whatever advance 
we make is not without worth. Whatever the outward remits 
may be, inner betterment is achieved. 

The content of the future is contingent We can create sig¬ 
nificance, value, truth, beauty, or their opposites. The respon¬ 
sibility for this Is man’s and so human fre^om posits the reality 
of something beyond nature, and nature cannot be absurd or 
mesuiingless for it makes possible the creation of values. There 
is a moral order in the world and each man is rc.iponsible for 
his deeds. His insight and character will grow steadily until 
he attains perfection. This doctrine of a succession of oppor¬ 
tunities for improvbg our knowledge and characters, which 
is one of the central principks of the Hindu, the Buddhist, 
the Jain religions, found followers among the adherents of 
other religions, ancient Cells and Teutoru, many Jew^ and 
Muslim mystics, some early Chrmiao Fathers and later here¬ 
tics. Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato, Plotinus and Lessing be¬ 
lieved in the gradual progress of the individual through many 
lives. Kant argues that as the ideal of a harmony between per¬ 
fect virtue and happiness caimot be realised in one life we can 
reach the goal in a successive approach of infinite progression. 

The sense of lAMCurity arising from the contingency of cir¬ 
cumstances and the contcmplatkn of death which diasotves the 
self, of anxiety arising from the Bability to error and sin, of dis¬ 
cord and unrest due to a sense of the empUncs and meaning- 

It Baddht ujn: pH«sU, if any om ujrt ihu a BMn muM reap ae- 

cordJaf te hU d<«di, ia that eaae ihert U do rtUipout tile, mt ii any 
opportanity affociM for the entire cxtiactioa of lulTrrirtf. But If any oat 
layi that the rewairl a man rrape aeterde with hh de^i, in that caee 
there b a relifioue life eitd oppottnoaty ie afforded fee the ceiiit cminc- 
lloo of euffcriBf.''Aa|«((ere SiUy», Ill, 99, 1. 
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lesmess of life, the seiue of fall bean witness to the divine in 
man which is struggling to bcconx whcdly manifest in hh 
awakened consciousness. His alienation from the ground of his 
being, bis unawareness (avidyd) has to be rejdaced by aware¬ 
ness (ofdyd). This b not purely intellectual. The rebellion 
against the divine in us b the cardinal sin. Man b ignorant and 
from ignorance evQ ensues. 

While the study of the cosmic proces leads us to the reality 
of a Supreme Transcendent God who a the absolutely other, 
the analysb of human experience brings God near to man. If 
God and the human soul were completely dilTerent, no amount 
of logical reasoning or n»diation could lead us to the reality of 
God. God<onsciouaiicss b as much an oripnal endowment of 
human beings as seIf«Muciousness. There are degrees of God- 
consciousneas even as there are degrees of self-consdousnesa. In 
many men it U dim and confused; only in the redeemed soub 
b it completely manifest. 

3. REUCION AS XXPERIENCS OF REALITY 

When we consider the empirical data of the world and of 
the human self, we are led to the idea of a Supreme who b 
Pure Being and Free Activity, who dwelb in the inmost self of 
man. So long as we argue from given data, objective and sub¬ 
jective, it may be said that the Supreme b a necessity of 
thought, a hypothesis howo-er valid it may be. Articulation in 
thought of the nature of Ultimate Reality b quite different 
from experience of H. An idea remains a stranger in the mind, 
however friendly our reception of it may be, until it receives 
the stamp of our endorsement by personal experience. Logical 
arguments by themselves may not be able to demonstrate the 
existence of God in a way that would satisfy the seeking mind 
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«ad the devout heart. They indicate the idea, determine its con¬ 
tent and «ate its function in man’s inner economy. But there 
is an ancient and widespread tradition that we can apprehend 
the Supreme Reality with directness and immedia^. Many 
peopk separated by distance of time and space have borne per* 
lon^ testimony to the experience of the Supreme Being, which 
humbks, chastens and transports us. This direct experience is 
what Thomas Aquinas fatk eognitio d«i txpttirMnUdv. 

Everything is known to us only through experience. Even 
such an abstract science as mathenutics b based on the experi¬ 
ence of suted regularities. Philosophy of religion must base 
itself on religious experiences. The cxbtence of God means the 
real or the possible experience of thb Being. If the genuine 
standard of knowledge b oqKrience, we must deny the char¬ 
acter of knowledge to our ideas of God unless they art traced 
to the experience of God. 

An ancient Sanskrit verse says that the assertion c( the reality 
of God k indirect knowledge, the experience of the reality of 
God b direct knowledge.” I am Brahman, aham brahmismx 
of the Vedic seen, Jesus’ words eooceming hb dixdnlty, I am 
the Truth, ana at-flaqq of A1 f^allkj, have a family resem¬ 
blance. Thomas Aquinas speaks of “knowledge through connat- 
urality.** There are two ways of judging things peruining to a 
moral viitw, say, courage or fertitude. One may have a theo- 
retica], conceptual or rational knowledge of these virtues but 
hirrw^lf be lacking m them. Another possesses the virtues in 
question in hb own powers of will and desire, has them em¬ 
bodied in himself and b connatural with them in hb own 
being. Even so we may have a knowledge of divine reality 

** uti bnhaB* Id tti ved« parokfun iUnan ev* tu 
abaa brakna ili c*d veda prairaktaai iUaav atti ut 
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tKrouj^ theology and knowledge of divine reality by pcnooal 
experience.*' As the Pseudo-Dionysius put it, we not o^y learn 
the truth but suffer iL Kierkegaard's hostility to was due 
to the latter's conception of truth as an elaborate q)ecu}ative 
system claiming objective validity. For Kierkegaard, truth b to 
be obtained not by intellectual effort but by personal commit* 
ment. Spiritual truth is inwardness, not logical mediation. 
Truth b existential. To know it we must live in i^ It must 
become a part of our being, a source of pe t soosJ depth. When 
Kierkegaard says that subjectivity b truth, he does not mean 
that man b the measure of all things. He means that truth b 
not truth until the seeker personally appropriates it 

Sji^lual apprehension insists on a participation of the know* 
ing subject in the ^iritual reality, .a touching (kepiu/) and 
tasting (guriur) of the object of knowledge. We see, feel and 
taste the truth. Thb b the immediate awareness of Being itself. 
It b experience by participation, by a renewal of the self. We 
apprehend it with all side of our being, sarxKtbhivtnA. Jesus 
define the first Commandment thus: “Hear, O Israel: The 
Lord our God, the Lord b One; and you shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with 
all your mind and with all your strength." ** Truth b the vision 
of reality which satbfie one's whole being. It b grasped by the 
complete man. 

Thb direct experience b as old as humanity and b not 
limited to any one race or religion. The Intimations of thb type 
of experience are to be found not osily in the realms of meta¬ 
physics and religion but abo in art and communion with na¬ 
ture. In great love, in creative art, in philosophic endeavour, in 

»* .fiMnins 11-11, 45, 2; I, I, 6, ad S. 

•• Mark l2:2»-90. 
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moments of intense joy and acute sufTering, in the presence of 
truth, beauty and goodness, we are lifted out of detailed con¬ 
tact with the world of change and succesion into an expcri- 
ence of unity and permanence. In these moments of insight in 
which subject and object are fused into an undifferentiated 
state, we enter a region beyond love and hate, where the limits 
of earthly experience fade away and time stands stUL There ts 
a world of light beyond the earthly shadows, where the ob¬ 
stinate questionings of the mind are answered and the troubles 
of the heart are allayed. To experience this reality, to live in h 
is in^cn or life eternal. It is release from finJtude, fragmentari¬ 
ness, distractedness, unawareness, bondage. It is to be bom 
again, to live in a condition of joy and holy healthfulness. 

Mok^, Nirvina, the Kingdom of God are not to be pictured 
as subsequent to or far off from our present e xis ten ce. The 
Kingdom of Heaven b not a place of rest after death, some- 
ttung which will someday come on earth. It b a change 
of consciousness, an Inner development, a radical transforma¬ 
tion. Spiritual freedom b the power by which we can transcend 
the worid and yet transform it. Here and now we can attain 
life eternal. 

The modem mind with its naturalistic outlook b inclined to 
treat with scepticism and incredulity cases of conversion and 
renewal. But rebirth or renewal b not supernatural or unnat- 
und. It b the logical result of the conviction that there b an¬ 
other order of reaUty interpenetrating the order cd ths world 
and continually functioning in it to restore and renovate, to 
direct and illuminate. 

Because the experience b based on immediate intuition, it 
does not follow that it b invalid. IV intuition b supported by 
reason and does not contradict it. Wbdom and knowledge go 
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together. As the BhagavadgMi puts it, we sim «t ^atiom 
uijnancsahHam. The truths of the Upaniuds are the fruits 
of contempUtion and yet they are iogically praented. The 
Upaniyacb emphasize mimAihsa or investigation. 

The concept of personality as a bundle of faculties, intellect, 
and intuition, desire and will, instinct and emoUon is a mis¬ 
leading one. There are no such separate faculties. They shade 
off one into another by imperceptible gradations. We can dis¬ 
tinguish between intellect and intuition in thought but cannot 
separate them in reality. In all knowledge the whole of our 
personality is at work. Its difTerent powers are brought into 
exercise in relation to different kinds of objects. When Plato 
says only the perfectly real can be perfectly known, he means 
that the whole personality and not merely the intellect is em¬ 
ployed in the knowledge of the “real.” DifTerent powers of our 
minds are used when we attempt to know the familiar order of 
physical things or the nature of the spiritual world. Science 
deab with the natural order of events while philosq}hy and 
religion speak to us of the order of spirit. 

Intellect and integral insight are related as part to whole. 
Integra] insight discloses to us eternity, timelcssneas in which 
time and history are included. Truth is not the lellection of 
reality in sense and intellect. It a a creative mystery experi¬ 
enced by the soul in its deepest being. It is not a question of 
the subject knowing the object. It involves the reallsatioo that 
subject and object are one in a deeper sense than any physical 
analogy can make clear.** 

In persons of peculiar mental dispositkm spiritual experience 

M Eckhan mti: The k&ower umI the knon we oat. Sinple people 
imMiM ^ (bouhi lee Cod. w if he iiood there end cher hcr^ 
Thb b oot w, God wwi 1, we we one In knowtedge.** 
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ii •ccofnpAnied by great emotkn and attended with unuiual 
phenomena such as swoons and ecstasies, automatic voices and 
viiiofu. Several other experienca are also permeated by strong 
emotion. All vrarits of insjmtioa are by men who feel like 
beings,** butemotioiial excitementnnot enough. This 
experience b not pathological, though it may happen to a> 
company certain morbid states. The great seers are mentsJly 
healthy. The nervous disturbances which may develop some¬ 
times are merely accidental The passage from the static to the 
dynamic, from ignorance to knowledge is a shock to the mental 
system. We cannot upset the usxial relation of the conscious to 
the unconscious without a risk to the organian. The sudden 
breaking down of barriers, the exaltation of the mind may dis¬ 
turb mental equilibrium. Tranqxtfts, raptures, delirium, frenzy, 
are not the essentials of sfMritual experience. They may 
arise from qnjrious sources. The real blessing is not the thrill 
but the experience of reality. 

What b creative about spiritual experience b not its psycho¬ 
logical accompaniments but the inward change which mani¬ 
fests itself in the fruiu of the spirit, peace, )oy, vital vigilance 
and loving-suffering. A new type of life emerga with a higher 

FUto in kii /m art: *T)m tfk poets, *0 the «ood one*, atter thrir 
beMdTu] pecou Mt fran ut, bat becasie th«r an iaspired and pea- 
sewed. So it is also with the food lyrie poets; as the tso^pplns Coct- 
boaies ar« iMt in their sensa when t^ dai^ so the tyrio poets are not 
in their senses vrhen they ace eoDpowaf ihair lovely strains. • • • A pM 
b a lifht and svinfcd ihisii:, and holy, and there b no mventioa in him 
neta he has beeoae inspirod, and b oat of hb seoits, and reason b no 
ion(er la bias. So long as he has not attained to this state, no man b able 
M mahe poetry or to chant in prophecy.’* S94. 

la FAaadrux he writes: "He w^ having no touch of the Musa’ mad- 
new in his soul cotnei to the doon of poetry, truating to enter la, and 
who thinks forsooth that art b enough to make him a poet, rumaiaa 
outside, a bungler; sound reason fadw into aothingnew before the poetry 
of tnadma.” 245. 
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correspondence between one’s self and the ultimate sources of 
reality. Thb experience has a functional value in that h fuses 
all the decp>lying powers of the self, intellect, emotioo and will 
and integrates the whole penonality. New qualities of mind 
and character are called forth out of ordinary men and women, 
qualities which manifest the divine in them. 

There is a power that seises 

**. . . such seething brains. 

Such shaping fantanes, that apprehend 
More than cod reason ever oomprehendt.'* 

Shakespeare: Midsummtr Sight's Dtiam^Vt 1. 
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Spiritual Life and Living Faiths 


AT T, reli^ons are founded on the penonal experiences of the 
seers who becocne directly aware of an Infinite Spiritual Pres¬ 
ence beyond and within the range of the worid of change and 
successon. The persooal experience of unioo with Absolute 
Reality or God has been a common and cceitinuous feature of 
all the faiths of mankind. 

I. HiNomsis 

Indian people have been powerfully and continuously af¬ 
fected from ancient times by the idea of religion as direct ex¬ 
perience of the IMvine. Vidyi, vision, wisdom, is the goal of the 
Upanisads. It fa a new kind of thinking in which the whole 
man, not merely hfa intellect, fa implicated. Experience oi the 
Supreme or brahmanubhava fa a direct and active participa¬ 
tion in the truth, the affirmation of the supreme identity of 
man in the depths of hfa being with the Transcendent Reality. 
This identity fa known intuitively in the highest reaches of 
conadousneas. This experience fa self-authenticating. 

The Upani^ads a»ert the onenes of the inward self and the 
Transcendexit Being. “Now if a man werahips another deity, 
thinking the deity fa one thing and he another, he does not 
know.” Again. “He who dwelb in aQ beings, and within aU 

no 
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beings, whom all beings do not know, whose body aU beings 
are, he b thy self, the ruler within, the immortal.” 

If man does not recognise the immortal in him he b subject 
to the law of karma, of necessity. He becoma a puf^t, pulled 
hither and thither by invisible forces. He doa nothing but 
things happen to him. Man u a complex being. The idea of 
unity b caused by the organic sensibility or pcasession of a 
body, by the name which remains the same whatever changa 
are produced and by a number of mechanical habits which 
he acquires by imitation or education. He believa himself to 
be the same individual because he bean the same name, 
possessa the same physical senttdons, notica (he same habits 
and inclinations. If he recognisa the Univenal Self in him, he 
begins to aa from a new basis of freedenn. 

In the Bhagavadgili, contemplation of the Supreme U mixed 
up with devotion to the AbseJute as God. Spiritual realisation 
or contacting ukimate reality, broAmaniduparjo or communion 
with the Supreme, kjf^iunesaAivide b the goal. The soul, 
being a portion of the Lord or a fragment of the divine,* what 
the Western mystia call an “uncreated spark” of the divine, 
returns to its home in God. The emphasis in the Bhagaaad^i 
b on praya and devotiai. The soul b carried by grace beyond 
images and concepts and enjoys a foretaste the final object 
of its desire.* 

In Vaimava develc^ments centring round the worship of 
Rama or Kniiia, we have the reaUsation of the Supreme 
through devotim and love. Ramananda, and Tubidas, Cat* 

* XV, 7. 

* le a v«rM attributed to Sadtkara. it ie ukt that devotion to Ood ■ 
the eatint pathwajr to MU>r(*U«ation. 

bbaktir eva fVlyatl 

•va-fvarOpSiivaaiMihtivaiD bhakdr iljr abbUDilTaie. 


I 
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unyt, Tukirim and the Mariicha saints, Mirabii stress the 
desire to get near God through a personal inward experience. 
The seeker is compared to a child who has lost his mother. 
Tukirim says: 

As a child cries out and is sore dbtrened. 

When its mother it cannot see. 

As a fish that it taken from out the wave. 

So 'til, says Tuki, with me; 

Mioikkavittgar and the &aiva saints of the South worship the 
Supreme as Siva and wish to draw near to him through bhakti 
or devotion. 

Kabtr, Nanak and the Sikh teachers belong to the devotional 
school. Look at the following saying of Kabir: 

*1 lau^ when I hear that the fish in the water b thlnty. 
You wander restlessly from forest to forest while the Reality 
u within your own dwelling- . . . The truth is here! Go 
vihere you will—to Bananu or to Mathura; until you have 
found God in your own soul, the whole world will seem 
meaningless to you." 

He teUs the seeker: ‘'Your Lord b near; yet you are climbing 
the palnvtree to seek him." 

Rimakr^na, Devertdranath Tagore, Rama^a Mahar^ are 
among our modem spiritual seers. 

The aim o( Hindu religion b regeneration of mankind, a 
spiritual mutation of human nature. Religion u essentially re- 
birtht doi/ryum yaamo. Thb rebomi>ess relates to the inward 
man. It b to become new, reach a higher level of understand¬ 
ing. Man belongs to the two levels of time and eternity. The 
distinction between the two u qualitative. A quantitative ex¬ 
tension of time cannot produce eternity. Niity akylaA kftena, 
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at th« Upaniad ays. No amount of temporal experience can 
give ut a glimpee into eternity. Our thought must be lifted to 
another order of reality above time. 

The Yoga Sutra gives a detailed account o^the place of 
prayer, abstraction and contemplation in the pattern of spir* 
itual life. 

Throughout the history of Indian religioikt, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Jainbm and Sikhism, Christianity and Islam, the 
stres is more on the renewal of life, the attainment of the 
transcendental consciousness, than on the worship of personal 
God, important as the latter is in the theistic religions. Even 
today many religious people aim at attaining the type of con¬ 
sciousness in which the distinctions of subject and object are 
fused into an undivided state. In the state of ecstasy or tran¬ 
scendental consciousness, the individual soul feeb itself invaded 
by and merged vdih an enfolding presence, exalted with a 
sense of having found what it always has sought. 

2. TAOtSK 

Even before La^ue (6th century B.C.), the Chirtese looked 
upon Tao as the Absolute Reality, anterior to and higher than 
heaven, existing before time began and the manifested God 
arose. It is the eternal, unchanging, all-pervading principle of 
which all other de\'et(^men(s arc manifestations. It is the first 
cause of all existence, manifesting itself in the Creator and the 
created universe. It is the root of all phenomena, the principle 
by which all nature is ordered and controlled. Tao is the source 
from which aD things proceed, the goal to which all things 
tend. 

No name is adequate to describe the principle. It is the Way, 
Tao. We can speak of it in negative terms, colourless, sound- 
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leas, immateriaL Out of Tao comes the One, the Great Monad, 
the material cause of the univenc. The One produces the tvn> 
primary essences, the Yang and the Yin, the male and the 
female, light and shade, which give birth to heaven, earth and 
man, whose interaction results in the production of all creatures. 

Tao is in man though it u generally unmanifested. If we are 
to regain our iranquOlity, we should set out on the quest of 
Tao. 

llse Chinese book Tao Teh Cking teaches the importance 
of attaining that vacuity and extinction of doire which alone 
can induce the poasesuon of Taa Lao>tse says “Only one 
who is eternally free from earthly passions can apprehend the 
spiritual essence of Tao." Absolute self-abr»cgation a the pre* 
requisite for it. We should avoid all preconceptions, lay aside 
intellectual consciousness, throw open every asenue of thought 
and feeling to the entrance of Tao. This stage is what is called 
purgatioa. 

The goal of Taoet ambition is to attain unity %vith Tao, 
when one becomes the unitsUting vehicle of Tao, free from 
the limitations imposed by the laws uf the wurid on those who 
have not reached ihu state. When unity k attained, we r^in 
tranquiUhy. Tse Hsia says: “The man who achieves harmony 
with Tao enters into close uniwn with external objects, and 
none of them has the power to harm or hinder him.” 

Real virtue is the spontaneous expression of the Tao within 
and not an artificial conformity to moral commands. Only 
when the root Tao is present, the flowers, the virtuo, bloom 
spontaneously. 

The Tao is potentially available to all and so each one has 
to treat ©then with sympathy. ‘To the good I would be good, 
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to the Dot-good I would ebo be good, in order to meke them 
good." 

In Zen Buddhism, dhyina or meditation it insisted on. We 
have had a succession o( mystics in the Taoist and the Buddhist 
religions in China. 

3. JUDAISM 

For the Hebrews, the voice ol God is heard in the prophetic 
consdousness. Scriptural sayings become living truths in per¬ 
sonal experience. Moses communing with God in the moun¬ 
tain, Elijah in the cave are instances. In the third Chapter of 
the Book U Exodus, we are told that the Lord or the angel of 
the Lord appeared to Moses "in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush; and he looked, and beheld the bush burned 
with fire, and the bush was not consumed. And Moses said, I 
win now turn aside and see this great sight, why the bush is 
not burnt. And the Lord . . . called unto him out of the 
midst of the bush and said . . . Draw not nigh hither; put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground. . . . And Moses hid his face, for be 
was afraid to look upon God." Isaiah’s visitsi of God whose 
"train filled the Temple" points to the all inclusivenea of the 
Supreme, reminding us of the viitferupa of the BAngovddgiiJ.* 
The universe is one uninterrupted revelation of the Divine. 
The insatiable craving of the human spirit for the Divine 
comes out in the Psalmist’s utterance: "Whom have I in 
heaven but tbee? And there b none upon earth whom I desire 
but tbee." * "Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love; 
therefore with loving kindness have I drawn thee." * 

•XI. 

«Pulni 7S>23. 

•JovmUk 31:1 
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When the theology of Judabm was studied along %nth the 
works of Plato and Aristotle, a curious blend of Jewish and 
Greek thought arose of which the chief works are the writings 
of Philo, the Wisdom of Solomon and the fragments of Aris* 
tobulus preserved by Eusebius. Aristobulus upholds the Jewish 
doctrine of God that he is at once transcendent and immanent 
He is greater than the world and separate from it and 
yet be works in the univene by means of his ‘Vtsdom/* 
which is an emanation from him and yet has no separate exist* 
ence from him. God is in his heaven and yet “the earth is his 
footstool" 

If holy God cannot come into relations with impure men, 
his angeh can. Angeb are the emanations of God, ofhhoots of 
deity. Wisdom b represented as the Logos, “for she is the breath 
of the power of God, and a pure influence flowing from the 
glory ^ the Almighty; therefore can no defiled thing fall into 
her. For she is the brightness of the cverUsting light, the un- 
^>otted miiTor of the power of God, and the image of hs good* 
ness. And being but one, she can doall things; and remaining 
in benclf, she maketh aO things new; and in all ages entering 
into holy souls, the maketh them friends of God, and prophets. 
For God loveth nocK but him that dwelleth with wisdom." * 
"To be attuned into wisdom b immortality." ' 

Philo nukes a sharp distinction between God in himself and 
God reNtaled. God in himself b Pure Being, unknowable, 
transcendent, outside the universe; God revealed b immanent 
in man and the universe, all'pervading, alI«fiIUng. Through hb 
angels, God intervenes in the world. For Ptulo, the universe b 
filled with divine potatcies. They are in one sense rcvelatioru 

* Wiidoa «f SoImmo, 7:25 ff. 

WW., till. 
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of God ind in uocher personal beings of a spiritua] kind, in* 
corporeal souls. There are various gradations among these 
potencies and at the head of them b the Logos, which cen* 
stitutes the principle of unity. Heaven and earth subsisted in 
the Logos before their material creation. God works through 
the Logos who works through the potencies called Logot. 

Rabbinic mysticism found its capresstoo in the mediaeval 
Kablttla, whose most famous manual b ^okar. According to 
it, the wotid b on embodiment of God, who b a being utterly 
devoid (rf attributes and can only be described negatively. Tht 
world comes into contact with God only through intermedi¬ 
aries, which are the ten emanations. The first manifestation b 
a unity which b unanalysable, and yet pcsscsses all. It b the 
primordial divine thought or will, which, emanating from 
God, contains within itself the plan of the universe with its 
infinite extent and endless variety. Wisdom and Intelligence 
are the second and the third emanations. There b a relation* 
ship between them. Wisdom b the father, the masculine, active 
principle which engenders all things and imposes form and 
measure on them. Intelligence b the mother, the passive recep¬ 
tive principle. From their union comes the son who b reason, 
who reflects the characteristics of both.* The remaizuag seven 
pritKuples are mercy, justke, beauty, victory, glory, foundatim 
and royalty. The .^oAir emphasises the deep spirituality of 
prayer and iu capacity to bring about changes in the material 
world. Maimonida, the chief exponent of the mediaeval Jewish 
achoUsucbm, insists on the tfia negfiiitta and Spinoza’s Ethia 
b of profound importance to religious life. 

• TiMM thiM swwtr to punifB, prakfU and mahst or buddki of ih* 
SiiSUtrs 
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4. ORBRK RELtOION 

There kre two cumnts of thought in the ancient Greek re* 
ligion, the Homcnc and the Mystic. In the Eleiuinian faith the 
hi^Mst initiate is a beholder. He B shown things and is coo* 
vinced of fats salvation by the evidence of his own eyes. The 
initiate doa not learn anything but undergoes an experience, 
after suitable preparatioo. There b no doctrine in connection 
with Ekuiis. The poet Sophodes and the painter Polygnotus 
confine happiness in the next world to those who had been 
initiated into the mysteiies of Eleusts. Cicero exprcsKs the view 
that Athens bad produced nothing better than the mysteries of 
Eleusb both in regard to the ordering and civilising of life and 
the (urtushif^ of a good lu^ in death.* 

Dionyiiac mysteries, which were marked by wild ecstasy and 
several barbaric rites, take on an important aspect when asso¬ 
ciated with the name of Orpheus. The Orphic societies were 
generally attached to the worship of Dionysus, though some* 
times other deities took hb place. Those who were eager for 
communion with the Divine and anxious to attain peace of 
mind and a poaition of hope and confidence amid the blows 
of circumstances were attracted to the mystery religioas. 

In Plato and Plotinus the two currents coalesce. For Plato, 
the end of life b “to become like God.*’ True piety b to be a 
fellow woriier with God.** In the Pauline Epbtla and the 
Fourth Gospel we find the influence of the mystery religions in 
the rites of initiation and of communion. Many of the intel¬ 
lectual elements of the Orphic and the Ekusinian mysteries 
were taken over by the gnostic sects. 

nocinus (a. 0 . 205-270) makes out that his doctrine b not 

• n< U. H. 
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anylhiag new. ‘This doctrine is not new; h was professed from 
the most ancient times, though without being developed eX' 
pUcitly; we wish only to be interpreters of the ancient sages, 
and to show by the evidence of Plato himself that they had the 
same opinions as ourselves.** Plotinus had on four occasions 
the experience of God according to Porphyry during his aso- 
ciation with him. His friend, the physician Eustochius, heard 
his last words: "I was waiting for you, before 'be divine prin¬ 
ciple in me departs to unite itself with the divine in the 
universe.” 

The Supreme b beyond existence, beyond life. It abides in a 
state of wakefulness beyond being.*' We caruiot call it good; it 
is perfection. It is beauty, not the beautiful.** Plotinus dis¬ 
tinguishes between Godhead and God. The God whom we 
worship is the revelation, not die revealcr. The source of reve¬ 
lation cannot be revealed. The goal of the intellect is the One; 
the goal of will is goodness; the goal of love and admiration 
is beauty. As W. R. Inge says: “The Absolute must he^hat 
is the conclusion of the dialectic; it ought to be —this is the 
conclusoo erf ethics; it is —this is the discovery of the spirit in 
love.” ** We can know the Absolute because we are ourselves, 
in our deepest ground, the Absdute. We sec the Ultimate 
Spirit "not through the discursive reason, but by some q>iritual 
contact, about which we may reason afterwards, but not at the 
time. We must believe that the soul has truly seen, when it sud¬ 
denly perceives a li^t. We must believe that God b present, 
when he comes into the house (rf him wlio invites him and 

u Snn44ds. V, 1, «. 

V. S-IS. VIll, 17. 

»• IhU.. VI, 7. t. 

>*Artick on ’TfecKpUtoaim,*' «/ SthUt, 

Vel. IX. p. St5. 
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gives him lUe. . . . This is the soul’s true goal, to touch that 
Ught, and to behold it by means of that light itself, and not by 
any other light; even as we see not the sun by any li^t except 
its own.” This ccsutlc sute b a rare phraomenoo gained 
only at the summit of spiritual development. Poq^hyry, lam- 
blidtus, Proclus dcvelopMl Neo*Platontsm after notinus. 

ZOaOASTSUANlSIC 

Though the number of ZoroastriaiB b small, the thought 
embodied in the G£thai of Zarathusira b profound and uni* 
venal in its signiBcance. Zaratbustra himself, it b said, was 
born in reqxMue to the appeal of Mother Earth to help man* 
kind to overcome evil. Ahura*Mazdl says that be was "the 
only one who kept all our commands.” When Zaiathustra was 
meditating on the laws of Ahura-Mazda, h b said, the Evil 
One Aogrd-Mainyu tempted him with the sovereignty of the 
world if only he would renounce lus faith in Ahura-Mazdi- 
He chanted the famous verse Akura^Veirya and the wicked 
one fled. Thu story refen to a spiritual erbb through which 
Zarathustra passed when he made hb choice for the pursuit of 
truth and ri^t against falsehood and wrong. The dualism is 
whhin one’s own nature. The evil forces are within man and 
not outside. When k b said that man b possessed by evil 
sjmta, it means that he b imder the power of evil impulses 
and thoughts. Hb growth b prevented because he consents to 
thoe forces. The evil powers, self*iove, malkc, vanity, igno 
ranee in mistaking the outer appearances for the only reality, 
are collectively the Devil or the Evil One. That Zara* 
thustra overcame the Evil One means that be did ncS succumb 
to these forces. Hb conduct demonstrates that man's own self 


uPiiiiMii, V, 3,11. 
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determuMS hb destiny. The Evil One who is called Satan in 
the latest boob of the Old Testament is remarkaUy similar 
to Angrd-Mainyu o< the later Avesta. 

Ahuri'Mazdi b the Supreme Bein^ the Lord of life and 
matter, the cosmic Lord Ifvara from whom have sprung 
puruM and prak^. There are six Hedy Immortals, associated 
with the thrM rays of the Father side and three of the Mother 
side. These are aspects or emanations of the Supreme. Atha is 
the first ray, representing the will of God which planned out 
the universe. It stands for truth and righteousness. The second 
b Vohu-mano who symbolises the love of the Supreme. The 
third b Kfattra, who represents the creative activity of the 
Supreme. The fourth Armaiti ty^fies the Mother side of the 
Su p r em e, love and understanding. She b the indwelling spirit. 
Haurvatdt b the ideal which every human being has, the 
principle of spiritual growth. The last, AmeratatSt, b the prin> 
ciple of immortality, of strength. These six are not entities or 
abstractions but an integral part of God's being. 

Zarathustra declares that the union with the Supreme b the 
highest ideal and the way to it b through cska by which we 
gain purity of mind, heart and soul. Through aska “may we 
get a vbion of Thee, may we draw near unto Thee, may we 
be in perfect union with Thee.” "There b but one path—the 
path Asha —all others are false paths.” {Yatna, 12; 71, 
11 .) 

The Avestan asha and the Vedic y/a are two variants of the 
same word and the underlying thought was fully developed in 
the period before the Indian Aryans and the Iraniaiu sepsi> 
rated. The highest principle Ahura-Mazdi acts according to 
changeless laws which express hb mind. The cosmic process is 
p r ogr es s i ng towards its fulfilment according to the law of asha. 
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They arc the ninu who undentand the supreme wisdom of 
atha and act in its spirit Only those acts done out of love for 
the Supreme give us happinev and not those which are per> 
formed for one's own good. UnseUish work a the way by 
which human individuals attain their spiritual welfare and 
help the progress of the worid. 

Love in Zoroastrian religion embraces the animal world 
also. On.four days (2, 12, 14, 21) in every month, orthodme 
Zoroastrians abstain from meat«eating. A few eat no meat dur¬ 
ing the whole of the eleventh month of the year. 

Zarathustra promises those who follow his teaching everlast¬ 
ing Kfe. It is a mystery which he offers to those who seek to 
know. The dualism b^wcen good and evil continues till the 
end of the cosmic proccs, when the forces of evil are com¬ 
pletely broken. The omnipoteoce of the right is esublished for 
ever. Zarathustra is convinced that the world will be regen¬ 
erated and redeemed. To know the Supreme Ahura-Maada 
and act according to his law asha, one has to perfect one's 
nature through prayer and meditation. When we reach the 
goal we realise peace and unity. 

6. aUDDHUK 

The Buddha does not profess to teach a new way. “I have 
seen the ancient way, the old road that was taken by the 
former awakersed beings and that is the path I follow.” The 
Buddha of bodhi or enlightenment. It is an immediate, 
non-dlscounive, intuitive relation with Absolute Truth. It is 
not theoretical knowledge. It is knowledge that cuts the roots 
of desire and is (be result of'concentration on the nature of 
Being. It is a correct act of attention, yoiufo manaiikara. 

U SMmjmlU mU/w. 11, 106. 
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The fell ii not to be found in the worid of becoming. Every¬ 
thing which b an object of knowledge b anatla, not-eelf, but 
there b a state remote from the objective, released from the 
influences of tanha or craving, beyond sorrow, beyond suffer¬ 
ing.We cannot get to essential Being through the outer 
trappings." Man in the ignorant state forgets hb real nature 
and identifies himself with what he b not. He must get to know 
the truth beyond all phenomenal existence. “Be such as have 
the self (itman) as your lamp, the self as the only refuge; the 
law as the lamp and the only refuge." 

Prajm b not a state 61 illuininatioa with no object to iUu- 
minate, not a mirror that reflects nothing. It b a consciousness 
that transcends subject-object dbtinctions, what theA/an(f^a 
Upanifod calb turiya or transcendental consciousness. It b a 
Mate of freedom from contingency. The Buddhbt texts often 
refer to an unborn (ajita), an uncaused, an immutable, and 
the way leading to it. The path to Nirvi^a b the ethical path. 
The Buddha in the spirit of the Upaniuds protests against 
mere ritualbm and insists on inward discipline. "If the mere 
wearing of the robe could banish greed, malice, etc., then as 
soon as a child was bom, hb friends and kinsfolk would make 
him wear the robe, and would press him to wear k, saying 
'come, thou favoured of fortune! come, wear the robe,’ for by 
the mere wearing of it, the greedy will put away from them 
their greed and the malicious their malice." ** 

In the spirit of the Upanisads, the Buddha asks us to free 
ourselves from the dominion of time. We can do so by freeing 
ourselves from desire. If we refuse to feed the flame of lanAn 

Afekain vinjftn padAn. JtitmUeka, 5t. 

** n* 10 upUhiMi iSram nL 344. 

MDlshsNiUys. II, lOt. 

^^Furtktr Dittoguei «/ lk» (1926), Fart I, p. 200. 
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or omving, the fire would go out for want of fuel Nirviu b 
liberation from rettnimcnt, covttousnes, lust It a not mnnihi* 
taiion. It B a aU(e of blm, agclcs, stable, lasting. The Buddha 
emphasses the sense of freedom and ^Mntaoeity, clarity of 
vmoQ, and tranquil joy. 

Buddha’s refusal to speculate on the nature of Nirvina does 
not mean that it is nothing but that it is above definitkai. 
Adopting the method of reason, the Buddha declined to answer 
certain ontological questions which be considered to be useless. 
He rejected t^ principle of authority, for truths accepted on 
authority and not ascertained and realised by personal elTort 
are of no avail. 

In Mahiyina Buddhism, the rclatioa of the devetee to the 
Absdute is mediated by faith and (Mayer and the devotee is 
helped by the grace and guidance of the Divine Buddha. In aU 
types Buddhism, methods of concentration of thought are 
emphasised. 


7 . CHaiSTIANITY 

Jesus’ personal experience is a supreme example of direct 
knowledge. His acts and utterances are penetrated with a feet* 
ing of fellowship with God. “The altered fashion of counte* 
nance,” the transfigured form and face which marked hit 
experience before his journey to Jerusalem indicate a profound 
spiritual change. When Jesus says about St. John the Baptist 
that though be is the greatest among men, the least among the 
blessed in heaven b greater than the greatest man on earth, he 
means that be who has seen the Truth b greater than be who 
argues about it and who has not the dbect inward knowledge. 
We must transcend the intellectual point of riew and feel the 
inward, supra-social, spiritual realities. 

Jesus demands an inward renewal, an inner change. The 
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Kin^om ot Hcsven is not a place In space but a state of 
mind. The Kingdom is present, here, immediate. “Repent, for 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.*' It it the attainment of 
Truth which makei for freedom or liberation. Jcstu refen to 
the inner perfecting, the possible evolution of man. When he 
asb us to “repent," he means not penitence or regret but an 
inward revolution. The Greek word of which repentance b the 
Englbh translation u m*la-noia, the raising of one’s coiucious* 
nesi beyond its normal dimensions. It b the change of the 
inner man. When Jesus says, “Except ye turn and become as 
little children/* ** he mearu that we should wake up from the 
world of objects, from the sleep of the senses. The dead man 
must become alive again. We must come back to ourselves, 
liberated from our jealousies and hatreds. “Unles ye repent, 
ye cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven.*’ We must attain to 
a higher level of being through vitdence to our own lower 
nature, through abstinence and self-control. 

“Ye must be bom again from above." It u not the natural, 
physical birth but a spiritual rebirth. A proper reconditioning 
of man’s whole nature b the meaning of salvation. The law b 
spiritual. St Paul writes: “So then with the mind I myself 
scn« the Law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.'* *'For 
I delight in the law of God after the inward nun.*’ ** 

He who b liberated b lifted above the law. “The Sabbath b 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath." ** Love b the ful61- 
ment d law. 

The religious secret, rahasya or mystery b transmitted from 
teacher to pupil. Jesus had thb spiritual wisdom, which he did 
not wbh to teach to all and sundry without dberimination. 

H Matthew IS;}. 

*'Romau7!2S,22. 

M Mark2i27. 
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“Give not that which is Holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearb before swine, kal they trample them under their 
feet, and turn again and rend yoti.” ** 

True religion b the remaking of the soul by contemplative 
prayer and aacelic practice. Jesus' thirty years of silence and 
forty days of silence in the desert are the prepvation for his 
spiritual attainmenL Jesus was the son of man and the son of 
God. He had contact with both levels, the earthly and the 
heavenly. As a human being he was exposed to every tempta¬ 
tion. Up to the last moment he was tempted. “My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?*’ He suffered agony. Jesus was an ex¬ 
ample to men for he raised himself through battling with inner 
discords, doubts and temptations. In climbing the ladder of 
Inner development he had to suffer a great deal. 

The incarnation is not an historical event which occurred 
two thousand years ago. It is sm event which b renewed in the 
life of everyone wbo b on ibe way to the fulfilment of hb 
destiny. Mcbter Eckhart refen to the aim of reli^on as the 
birth of Cod in the soul of man. “The supreme purpose of 
God b birth. He will not be content until hb ton b bom in ut. 
Neither wiU the soul be content until the son b bom of it." ** 
Birth here means God-manifestation, God-rcalbation. 

>Vben h b said that the Son of Man will come again, it 

>« In Ui ««rk M Um Heir Oh«t, St. Bull ^ak* ti a ‘'iadt and 
mrMicai tradition tBainiaiiKd down le ear own timet, and od a letret in- 
iintciion (kat our fatbrn okaervtd wiikeoi diteuuion aad wUch we 
follow kf dweniai ia the timpUeitr of their dirnce. For they undmtood 
how necettarr waa tlknee ia order to maltnain the mptei and veneration 
doe to our Holy Mytteriei. And in fact it wai not expedient to make 
known ia wtttinf a doctritw coataiaio( ihiom chat eaiechumeaa are not 
pennitted to conteDipUie." Accordins 10 Sl Denyi the Arcopagite, "tal- 
vatioo it pouibk only for deified eooli, and deification it nothing elM 
but the aaion atd mroiblance we itrive 10 have with Cod.'* 

ttSrraioa 12. 
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means that when truth wears itself out, when the world losci 
its contact with the higher level of spirit, when it is bogged 
down in violence and materiality, then Truth will ha\e to 
appear in a new fonn. The same transcendent Truth it ^>*00 
in different forrm with slight changa of emphasis to suit dif* 
ferent conditions. When a period of chaos arises, when right* 
eousness languishes, the Spirit of Truth will come down again. 
Each manifestation is a second coming of the Son of Man, of 
the divine being taking on the garb of humanity, raising him¬ 
self up through the overcoming of human temptations, re¬ 
establishing order and opening the way to human development. 
These manifestations, incarnations, avatiras further the pur¬ 
pose of man to pass from a lower to a higher lc%’el of under¬ 
standing. 

St. Paul has direct knowledge <d God in view when he sa)^: 
“For now we see in a mirror darkly but then face to face.” 
In many passages, St. Paul describes the experience of Divine 
Presence.** He had a vivid consciousness of the interrelation of 
the human spirit and the Divine. “To liv-e is Christ.” We par- 
Uke of the divine nature. W'c arc saved if we renew our being 
and relive a life which resxals God. St. Paul s whole teaching 
was based on an immediate, divine, enrironing presence in 
whom we live, move and hast our being. St. Paul asks Chris¬ 
tians to effect a change in their minds. “Let the mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus.” “If any man be in Christ, 
there a a new creation, behold, all things are become new. 
St. Paul spent three years before his apostolate in the desert. 
We find references to viiioos and dreanu, to gifts of the Holy 
Gho«t in St. Paul and other Christian works. 

HGalsUsni 1:15, 16j 2:J0; 4:5; II Corinihiaa* Jsl*; IJ:l-4; 
Romani •!2, 16; Ephniani 5sl+-21. 
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There are indications of the influence of the Eastern mystery 
religioM which were invading the Roman in St Paul’s 

time. He makes a distinction between his usual preaching 
about “Jesus Christ and him crucified/’ and a divine wisdom 
which God decreed before the ages for our ^rification, a wis* 
dom that is hidden and intended only for the mature, a 
wbdom that reveab to us “what no eye hath seen nor ear 
heard, nor the heart of man conedved.” ” The servants of 
Christ are, for St. Paul, "stewards of the mysteries of God/’ ** 

St. John is greatly influenced by Plato. There are for him 
two worlds, the true and real world that is above and the world 
of darkness and shadow. Jesus is eternally of God and in him 
is life of the real and etenial order. Jesus reveals to us in this 
world the nature of the world of q>irit and the light of God. 
For John, C3uist is the Wisdom of God immanent in the cos* 
mos. The work of Christ is of cosmic significance. The Logos 
doctrine alltnm that the whole universe is reaching its maturity 
and returning to perfeetkm through Christ.'* “He b the image 
of the invisible Cod, the first bom of all creation ... all 
things were created through him and for him." ** The world 
proces is one of conflict and victory. The victory over the 
hostile forces is a cosmic victory and this victory brings about 
a new relation, a relation of recondliation between God and 
the world. 

The Alexandrian theologians, dement (a.o. 215) and On* 
gen (a.o. 251) did not hesitate to describe Christianity itself 
as a “mystery religion’' or as “the true gnosticism’’ though they 

** I Corfauhiani 2t3. 

** 1 OotinthlAM 4ii. 

M a. in. 

wCetonUBf 
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Wert later condemned as heretics.*' From Philo, dement bor> 
rowed the idea that God n to be sought in the darkness.'* He 
is to be reached by faith and distraction. “Going forth by 
analysb to the First Intelligence, (taking away depth, breadth, 
length and position, leaving a monad, then abstracting what 
is material) if we cast ourselves into the vaitness of Christ, 
thence if we proceed forward by holiness into his immensity, 
we may in some fashion enter into the knowledge of the Al¬ 
mighty recognising not what he is, but what he is not.** ** 

Origen refers frequently to contemplation and speaks of 
rising above seiue and mind to the one unspeakable vision. He 
lived an austere life and claimed that one could attain com¬ 
munion with God and spiritual gifts by sbstinence and dis¬ 
cipline. 

With the development of monachism in the fourth century, 
prayer without images and contemplation were exalted. The 
founder of Egyptian monachism, St. Anthony, sometimes re- 
maioed all night in ecstasy. “And be also delivered this celestial 
and more than human judgment as to the end of prayer. That 
prayer it not perfect in which the man understands himself or 
his own prayer.’ ’’ ** 

St. Augustine’s saying, “Thou hast created us for thyself and 
our heart b restless till it finds iu rest in thee,’* is well known. 
The core of hb religion b derived from hb personal experi¬ 
ence, direct relation between the human soul and God. He 
often refers to mystical instghL “Lo. now we have rejoiced in 

**S«e B. C Dcwick: Tkt ChriiiUm AtliiMd* I* Olktr 
(1953). p. 121. 

M Str«m«$4 1.2; V, 12. 

V, ll. 

»* Caiiisn, ColUti»n, IX, 31. 
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some inwanl swectnca; lo, in the summit ci the mind we have 
been able to sec something that is unchangeable, in a momen¬ 
tary flash." •• 

We had a number of contemplativo in the Thebaid in the 
fourth century. After the fall of Rome, Christianity flourished 
owing to the withdrawal of St. Benedict (a.d. 543) and the 
schooling which thousands of his disciples had in prayer and 
work. St Bcncdia insists on the condition for contemplative 
pray'er, separation from the world, obedience, silence, humility 
which will lead the monk to perfect charity.** 

p9eud>Dionysius (end of the fifth century) and St. Gregory 
the Great (end of the sixth century) had great influence on 
the Middle Ages. In his Mystical Theology, Pseudo-Dionysius 
distinguishca the philosophical from the mystical approach. 
The philosophical gives us an abstract idea; the mystical 
carries the soul above intelligence into union. The mystical 
ascent is described as the entry into the "super-lucent darkness 
of hidden mystic silence." *' 

Throughout the Middle Ages the advice given by Pseudo- 
Ditmysius on the practice of contemplation was used: "And 
thou, dear Timothy, in thy intent practice of the mystical coo- 
templatkxis, Ica\*e behind both thy senses and thy intellcctua] 
operations, and all things known by senses and intellect and all 
things which are not and which arc, and set thyself as far as 
may be, to unite thy'self in unknowing with him who is above 
all being and knowledge, for by being purely free and abadutc, 
out of and of all things, thou shalt be led up to the ray of 
the divine darkness, stripped of all, and loosed from all." 

MOnPMlnStslO. 

•• fi*t: h 

•r Myuieet TkeoUtr. I. 
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St Gr^ory the Great b greelty influenced by Augustine. 
For him the contemplative life is higher than the active. Jesus' 
life is sui example of the union of the two lives where the active 
doa not impede the tranquillity of mind. The conditions for the 
contemplative life include tranquillity and retirement, severe 
self-discipline and love of God and of the neighbour. 

St. Bernard of dairvaux (twelfth century) had great influ¬ 
ence on the history of spiritual religion. “I confess," he says, 
"that the Word has visited me and ex’cn very often. But al¬ 
though He has frequently entered into my soul, I have never 
at any time been setuible of His coming. I have felt that He 
was pr^ent; I remember that He has been with me; I have 
sometimes been able even to have a presentiment that He 
would come; but never to feel Hb coming or Hu departure." 
After relating that God does not enter through the senses, he 
says; "He b living and full of energy, and as soon as He has 
entered into me. He has quickened my sleeping soul, has 
aroused and softened and goaded my heart, which was in a 
state of torpor and hard as a stone." ** 

Richard of St. Victor (1173) distinguishes between the 
philosophical approach through discussion and reasoning and 
the contemplative attitude when the mind goes forth out of 
itself and secs the truth without any veil. 

The thirteenth century saw a great wave of spiritual religion. 
The Francbcan, St Bonaventura (1274) says: "I admit, how- 
ever, that the mind’s eye can be fixed on Cod in such wbe that 
it at naught ebe; yet it will not perceive nor see the glory 
of the Light itself, but will rather be rabed up into the dark- 
nett; and to thb knowledge it will be elevated by the removal 
of all things as Dionysius says, and he caUs thb knowledge 

M J«nnoi« UoutH. Caotkle LXXIV, 5, 6, 7. 
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‘learned igiwrance.' For thi knowledge it»in which the affec¬ 
tion is set on fire, ai is well known to those who are accustomed 
to ecstasy. In my opinkn this manner of knowledge b to be 
sought by every just man in this life.** ** “If you adc how thb 
takes place, inquire of grace, not of leaining, of desre, not of 
intelligence, of the groaning of prayer, not of the study of 
understanding." ** 

The Dominican Albertus Magnus (1280) insists on internal 
recollection, the stripping of the mind naked of all phantasms 
and images when it becomes tranquiUised in God. St- Thomas 
Aquinas (1274) believes in the butific vision of God as be is, 
in which God is seen by means of himself. He is both the thing 
seen and the means by which it is seen. The blessed participate 
in the act in which God knows himsdf without medium and 
are united to him as Act for God b actus purus, ins^ar as may 
be without ceasing to be themselves. 

In the banning of the Fourth book of .^ummo Centra Gen~ 
liUt, St. Ttomas Aquinas speaks of three kinds of hunoan 
knowledge of divine things: "The first of these b the knowl¬ 
edge that comes by the natural light of reason," when the 
reason ascends by means of creatures to God. The second "de¬ 
scends to us by way of revelation.” The third b postible only 
to the human mind "devated to the perfect intuition of the 
things that are revealed.” Following St. Augustirte, Thomas 
Aquinas admitted that the beatific vbion was granted to Moses 
and to St Paul. Thb vision b the end for which man b made 
and thb b hb reward. St. Thomas Aquinas himself had a 
direct experience of the Divine and told hb dbciple Reginald 

•* C«mm. is S*in. II, din. 25, an. 2, Qa) co«cL 
/liMwism. 
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that all that he had written was utterly futile compared to the 
riches of the vision of God. 

Joachim of Fiona in the twelfth century aces the story of 
nun in three stages, the fine is of the Father, of the letter of 
the Law, where we have to listen and obey. The second is of 
the Son; we have here argument and critidsm. Tradition is 
explained; authority is explicated. The third stage tt of the 
spirit, where we have prayer and song, meditation and inspira¬ 
tion.** 

In Dante (1265-1321) we find the most complete expres¬ 
sion of the mediaeval world. The Ditanr Corrudy is a pilgrim's 
progress. It is called a comedy because it has a happy ending 
but the path to freedom leads through the underworld of sin 
and expiation. In the journey to God, there are three stages by 
wbkh the advance is made: (1) The natural light of reason 
wluch operates through that stretch of the way where Vergil is 
guide, from the dow of Hell up to the summit of Purgatory; 
(2) the light of grace which, in the figure of Beatrice as guide, 
presdes on the upward way from the summit of Purgatory to 
that other sumntit in Paradise where she leaves Dante to take 
her seat in the great rose of heaven; and (3) that light of 
glory which begins to descend and to be accesnble to the way¬ 
farer following upon the prayer by SL Bernard, making pos¬ 
sible the final upward advance to the ultimate vision. 

We have had other great mystics, St. Hildeg^ard (1179), the 
two Mechtildes (13th century), Angela of Foligno (1309), 
Julian of Norwich (1412), whose writings had profound in¬ 
fluence on spiritual life. St. Catherine of Siena (fourteenth 
century) at the tender age of six was suddenly inspired by a 
heavenly vision of the Saviour of the world. This expericocc 

«> See G«nld Hcate, Ttu £<«r«W G»*p4i (19M), p. 6. 
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affected her whole subsequeot life and led her into paths of 
ecstasy and mortiBcaiion. 

In England, we have had mystka, Margcrie Kempe (1290), 
Richard RoUe of Hampole (1349). Walter HUton (139$), a 
Carthusian who was much influenced by RoUe and whose 
work Tkt ScaU of Forftclion is well known, and the unknown 
author of The Cloud of Unknotoing, an excellent guide for 
contemplaiive prayer. 

In Germany, Meister Eckhait (1327) who submitted to 
censure with all humility,** Henry Suso (1366) of an austere 
poetical temperament, Tauler (1361), the great preacher, and 
his follower Ruysbroeck are well known. Tkeologia Ctrmanica 
appeared about 1350 and exercised profound influence on re* 
l^ous life. This, and Thomas a Kempii* Tho Imitation of 
Christ were the great classics of mediaeval mysticism. Luther 
studied Theotegia Germamca and Tauler's Sermoru and his 
accounts of religious experience indicate that spiritual insight 
into the meaning of faith is the way to personal talvadoo. 
Paracelsus, who died in 1545, had direct experience of the 
Universal Life tulTused throughout nature. For him, man b an 
integral part of thb life. 

Jacob Bochme (1575-1624) telb us that thrice in hb life 
he was immersed in a condition of ecstasy which lasted for 
days during which he felt himself surrounded by a divine light. 
On the second occasion nature lay unveikd to him and he was 
at home in the heart of things. Of hb third experience fioehme 
wrote: **7116 gate was opened to me, that in one quarter of 

EcUiart tke DioertUfl eumal, rwn/arcMl by (uftber nco- 
Flaionic ctnana derived fro* Proclui and the Arab*, reachea tu esuenw 
devebpoteat aad ieciM w paH the ulBWM bcMuidt ol ceihodoxr and to 
brioK the nediaeval ibrotofical developneni to a eoodurioo not far r«> 
moved fratn the pure aaeelan of the VedlBia.** Cbriatopber Dawion, 
MrdUtvtl Euaft (I9S9), R- >M. 
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an hour I saw and knew more than if I had been many yean 
together at an University.'* What Boehme calls the Ungrund, 
Mysierium Magnum, the Abys of Freedom, is the basis of all 
existence, whkh b beyond the categories of time and space. 
Thb b the primaeval stillness. We need the opposites, and their 
tension for manifestation. 

After Pascal’s death there was found stitched into the lining 
of hb doublet a scrap of parchment with a rough drawing of 
a ftaming cross and a few words around it to keep alive the 
memory of hb experience: 

In the year of grace 1654 , Monday, *$rd November, the 
day of St. dement, Pope and Martyr, and others in the 
Martyrology; 

The eve of St. Chrysogonui, Martyr and otben, from 
about half put ten In the evening till about half an hour 
after midnight 

Fire 

God of Abraham, God of Isaac, Cod of Jacob. Not of the 
philotophen and of the learned. 

Certitude. Joy. Certitude. Emotion. Sight Joy. 

Forgetfulness of the world and of all outside of God. 

The world hath not known Thee, but I have known Thee. 
Joyl Joyl Joyl Tears of Joy. 

My God, wilt Thou leave me? 

Let me not be separated from Thee for ever.** 

George Fes (1624-1691) came under the influence of 
Boehme. and he went through a spiritual experience which 
gave him remarkable insight and power. There b “light" or 
“seed” of God in every man. When the soul triumphs over the 
tendencies to evil and b obedient to the divine endowment, it 

**Dota Cutbbert Bwtkr, W4il$r» Mjutirifm (1922), p. IS. 
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becoma an instnuncnt or organ oi (he Inward Light. Through 
fQent worship and supprtsnon of seUishneaa we receive divine 
grace and become aanctified. 

William Law (]686>1761) was greatly influenced by 
Boehme and the English Platonists, Whkhcote, Smith, More 
and Cudworth. His writings disclose his religious insight and 
cotuciousncss ol direct inward relation to Invisible Reality. 

English poets o( the seventeenth century, John Donne, 
George Herbert, Thomas Traherne, Henry Vau^ian, were 
strongly influenced by classical mysticism. William Blake 
(1757-1627) was of a marked psychical dispoaitton and hn 
writbgs were distinctly mystical as Etnciaon's were in Amerfca. 
In the nineteenth century, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tennyson 
and Browning revealed in their writings their own personal 
experience and insight into the soul’s deepest life. 

Jean Gcison (H29) wrote a work on Myslua TAto/ogia 
which places the mystic faculty in what he calls the ap«x 
menftr. Nicholas of Cusa (1464), who bases hb views on neo- 
Platonisnt, and the Benedictine Bloaius (1565) support the 
practice of prayer leading to “union with God without any 
medium." 

The two great writers on mysticism of the sixteenth century 
come from Spain, St. Theresa (1562) and St. John of the 
Cro(« (1591). St. Theresa gives us vivid dcKriptions of the 
inner experience of a saint. She distinguishes the d^rees of 
prayer according to thdr psychological effects. In her earliest 
work, Life, she dbtingubhes meditation, in which the powen 

the soul act naturally and freely: recollection, or prayer of 
quiet in whkh the will b united to God while the imagination 
and inteUect remain free to help or binder the union; total 
dedication, m whkh all these powers are drawn into union, a 
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complete unioo of ad the powen, which ]uts a bare half h<Mir 
accompanied by rapture and ecstasy. In The Spiriiwti Cattle, 
the spiritual marriage is represented as the goal of the quest. 

St. John of the Gtcm, who a a dtidple of St. Theresa, 
teaches that ecstasy and rapture art due to bodily weaknesa. 
In the Atceni of Mount Carmel, he treats of the ascetk aide of 
the contemplative life. He demands an utter renunciation and 
self-abandonment. What he calls the “night of the senses" 
weans the soul away from sensible devotion and causes a desire 
for solitude and repose. In this state the soul abandons itself to 
God without attempting to possess any specific knowledge. 
After the “night of the senses,** we have the night of the spirit 
in which God humbles, chastens and purifies the higher part of 
the soul, and prepares it for the perfect union of which St 
John of the Crw speaks in hiaTke Spiritual CatUiale and The 
Living Flame of Love. 

St Francis of Sales (1622) gives a good account of con- 
templati>'e prayer. Molinos (1696) and Madame Gu)'on 
(1717) were led into dangerous extravagances about quietam 
and contemplatives and mystks became confused with imagi¬ 
native, fe^le-minded, sickly persons. 

John Wodman, the traveling Quaker, in his Diary, writes; 
“'nKre is a principle, which b pure, placed in the human 
mind, which in different places and ages hath had different 
names; it is, however, pure and proceeds from God. It is deep 
and inward, confined to no forms of religion, nor excluded 
from any. where the heart stands in perfect sincerity. In whom¬ 
soever takes root, and grows, of what nation soever, they 
become brethren.** 

The religious spirit of the Russian people b of a mystical 
character and the type of worship that has developed in the 
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Rusian churches fosters mystic feelings. The aim df religion is 
to apprehend God in feeling as the all<mbradng unity. 

Muhammad’s mystical nature was repelled by the polytheism 
of his compatriots. He devoted himself to retreats and evdved 
his reformist religious views. 

8. isuam: aunsH 

The central feature of Islam is the worship of God and ac> 
knowledgmcnt of him as the Absolute Lord. The unity of God 
to which the Quran h a glorious testimony seems to Muham* 
mad to be compromiNd by the Christians, who believe in 
martyrs, siinis and angeb. The mysteries of the Trinky and the 
Incarnation contradict divine unity. In their obvious sense. 
Eastern Christians introduced three equal deities and trans¬ 
formed Jests into the substance of the Son of God. Muham¬ 
mad rejected the worship of men and idols, of sun and 
planets, on the prindi^e that whatever rises must set, what¬ 
ever is been must die, whatever b corruptilrie must decay and 
perish. For Muhammad, God is an Infinite and Eternal Being 
without form or place, without isnie or similitude. He b pres¬ 
ent in our most secret thoughts, exists necessarily of hb own 
nature, and deriva from himself all moral and intellectual per¬ 
fections. God b what remains when we abstract from the un¬ 
known substance all ideas of time and space, of moiioo and 
matter, of sen.se and thought. Muhammad and hb foDowers 
are uniurtans. Ihcy complain that the uniurian spirit of the 
Christian Goiipcb b lost in the pageantry of the Church. 
Muhammad reproaches Christians for taking their priests and 
monks as their lords beside God. 

Whatever the thedogiaru rruy say, Muhammad was a seer 
in the ancient tradition. The Quran b the book of a seer. 
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The Sufi tradition which claims Muhammad as its founder 
lays stress on penona] experience of God. The Sufis were soli* 
taries who made their homes in isolated places and depended 
for their livelihood on the charity of those who came to pay 
them homage. Sufism believes that there is only one Ultimate 
Reality in the universe which is unknowable. We must seek 
knowledge of it through its names and attributes. Pure Being 
has no name or attribute. Nama and attributes are given to it 
when h descends from its abscdutcncss into the realm of mani¬ 
festation. 

The Absolute apart from all qualitks and relations is called 
by the Sufi JiB, the “darkness" (al-'ami). He develop* con¬ 
sciousness by passing through three stages, oneness, be-ness, 
I-neas. By this process the Absolute Being becomes the subject 
and object of adl thought and reveab itself as divinity with 
distinctive attributes embracing the whole series of existences. 
The phenomenal world is the revelation of the Absolute. Ibn 
al* Arab! says: “God is neceamry to us in order that we may 
exist, while we are necessary to him, in order that he nMiy be 
manifested to himself.” 

The human soul is a part of the Absolute, “imprisoned” 
within the body. It regains its source when it is freed from the 
flesh. While all existences display some attribute of Absolute 
Reality, the human being ii the microcosm in which all the at¬ 
tributes are united. The Absolute becomes conscious of itself 
in man. God and man become one in the perfect man, the 
prophet or saint who is the final cause of creation. 

The germs of the Sufi doctrine are found in the Quran 
“Everything is perishing (kalik) except the face [reality] of 
Allah.” "Every one on the earth is passing away [/iai} but 

««XXVHl, 88. 
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the glorious and honoured face of thy Lord abkleth for 
ever.” *• “Wheresoever ye turn there is the face of Allah.” ** 
The unique penonality of Allah far above and beyond human 
reach beeame transformed into the one Real Being revealed in 
all created beings. He it the true self of man which be finds 
by lodng his individual consciousness in ecstatic self-abandon¬ 
ment. The definition of /«"d u a iranscendenul Rate and the 
way to it by means of the extinction of all passioru and desires 
remind us of the Buddhist Nirvflna and the way to U. The 
Sufis sought for the Supreme “within” through coniem|dation. 

Bayaad of Khurasan says; 

I went from CW to Cod, until they cried from me in me, 
“O Ihou ir 

Verily, I am God, there is no God except nte, so 

Worship me. Glo^ to me! How great a my majesty! 

One of the greatest of the Sufis, Al PalliJ, who was crucified 
for his convictions, speaks of the awareness of the experience 
of the seH. He calb it lafrid. We become aware of the self by 
withdrawing from es-crything else. He describes the corxlition 
of the soul when it is xparated from delight in the self and 
the condition in which God unites the soul to hinoelf. Suffer¬ 
ing for him b not a thing to flee from. It a the means by 
whkb the soul a rabed to the divine sutus. 

Al yallij‘s statement, ana I am the Truth, a an 

echo <i the Upan^ad saying, “I am Brahman,” aham brah- 
mismi. These truths were grasped by the Sufis as a result of 
personal experierwe rather than of philosophical reflection. The 
influence of neo-Platonbm and Hindu and Buddhist thought 
may have inclined them to a mystic interpretation of Islam. 

“IV. »ff. 

*•11,109. 
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A Story is related of the mystic Basra-Rabia that “One 
day several Sufit met Rabia running and carrying 6rc in one 
hand and water in the other. They said to her, ‘O Lady of the 
world to come, where are you going, and what n the meaning 
of this?” She replied: T am going to set Are to paradise and to 
drown hell with water, so that thoae two veils should com¬ 
pletely vanish from before the eyes of the pilgrims, and so that 
their end or purpose be known to them, and God’s servants see 
him, without any motive for hope or fear.** What would hap¬ 
pen if the hope of paradise or the fear of hell did not exist? 
Alas, no one would want to adore bis God or obey him.” We 
must love God for hb own sake. Rabia could not even love the 
prophet, Muhammad, because her love of God absorbed her 
so entirely that neither love nor hate of any other being re¬ 
mained in her heart. 

The Sufis fdt that their rtalisatioo of religion was compati¬ 
ble with the observance of the law and even included U as one 
aspect of their realisation. He who comprehends the IHvine 

*' Cf. IbtUkin Adbsa: Cod, Tbou koowm ikai, ia niAc lyei, (be 

Eifkt Parmdbei weifb do more than (he wiaf a fou coo^Mred whh 
(bu botKMir wbieb Thou hue thowa ax ia fiviaf tne Thf love, or (h*i 
familiarity wMeh Thou hast giveB 10 me \ff the co«aax(Bor»(ioo of Thy 
Nmx, or that freedom from ell cIm which Thou but WMcbea/ed M me 
wbeo 1 mediiMc on the snatnrei ef Thy GIccy.’' 

Ati&r s laying of IbrShim Adkam nad eomaxnia: Ttuee veil* 

miut be removed from befon the PUgrim’i heart ere the Door of HappL 
n««i H openi^ to him. Pint, that ihaiild the dominion of bo4b worldi be 
offered to him u an cirmal gifi, be sheutd oot rvjoiia, tmee whomever 
rejoireth on Keoiinl of nny created thing b adfl covewuf, and ibe 
‘covetous man b debarred (fram the kaovdedge of Cod).* The secoiid 
veil b thb, that should be powess the of both worbb, aad 

should it be lakirn from him, he should no( sor io w foe bb impovtmtb- 
mrnt, for thb b the sigit of wrath, aad *he who b la wrath b lormeMad.’ 
The third b that be ibould not he beguibd by any praise or favour, (ot 
whosoever b *0 beguiled b of mean ipirit, and sorb an one b veiled (from 
the Truth) i The Pilgrim must be higbmiaded.'* Srawse, iilttry Hit- 
fory sf Prrsis, VoL I, p. 42). 
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does SO in hk inwtrd and outward aspects, the ooe and the 
many. Uw is the expression of truth. When we eater into the 
eternal life ot God, we participate in the works of God. While 
we continue in this unilive sute, in God and with God, we also 
cocne down to the phenomenal worid to fulfil our duties. 

The myitidim of Judaism, Christianity and Islam regards 
the theistic conception of God as determinate and inadequate. 

9 . tlCENT TaNOlNCXaS 

There are many leading thinkers bom in cfiftercnt religions 
who are inclined to thb great tradition of spiritual reUgion. 
F. H. Bradley, in his Introduction to Apptaratut and RtaUty, 
says: “Our orthodox theology on the one aide and our com* 
monpUce materialism on the other side . . . vanish like ghostt 
before the daylight of free sceptical inquiry.” ‘There b noth¬ 
ing more real than what comes in reli^. To compare facts 
Such as with what b given in outward existence would 
be to trifle with the subject. The man who demands a reality 
more solid than that of the religious consetousnos seeks, he 
does not know what,” says Bradley." For him reaUty b ex¬ 
perience which b prior to the distinction of self and n«-sclf 
and prior to any experience which we know as our experience. 
Bradley b not a solipsist, for the dbiinction of self and n«- 
seU emerga only within the felt unity of experience. Reality 
b an experience which transcends all reladoos. Reality satisfies 
our wh^ being.** 

Bergsw writes of the soul’s immediate union with the 
«aW Rttiitj, p. 449. 

•• P^Hor a A. CwapbeB In hu trtiefe on "Tl* Meinphyw of Bred- 
lev" b the QfMtmly HtvUw (AptU-Ju»*. 1950, p. 41) write*- 

“iredkr * of ipirit !». I thbk. with the great ayitw of aU 

RlipoM rtthef than with the orthodox tbeologtan of obtoo*. 
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Supreme. The soul **feds an undeftnable presence. . . . Then 
comes a boundless joy, an all>absorbing ecstasy or an all* 
enthralling rapture. God is there and the soul is in God. Myv 
tery b no more, problems vanbh, darknes b dbpelkd, every 
thing b flooded in light . . . gone b the distance between the 
thought and the object of thought, since the problems which 
measured and indeed corsstituted the gap, have disappeared. 
Gone the radical separation between him who loves and him 
who b beloved. God b there and joy b boundless. . . . The soul 
becomes in thought and feeling absorbed in God.” ** There b 
a sudden lifting of the cares of the world, of the burden and 
anxiety that pres on our daily life so steadily that we are 
unaware of it We are saved from the dangers of dogmatic 
belief and dogmatic unbelief. If religion b not to be barren 
and lifeless, it must get beyond historicity and tradition, and 
lay stress 00 the soul “athirst for god.” Thb new temper, tbb 
new spirit b on the increase in t^ living faiths of muikiitd. 

True religion b not what we get from outside, from books 
and teachers. It b the a^iration of the human soul, that which 
unfolds within oneself, that which b built by one’s life blood. 
Those who follow thb view are the seers. They belong to a 
single family though they dwell in spaces far apart. They be* 
long to the open, unorganized community, the invisible Church 
of Spirit, whose membership b scattered over the whole eruth. 
They realise in thb world that which b open to man. Their 
lives are marked by boundless opeimess, authentic life. 6 delity 
to truth and love for all creation. 

•*Th4 Tm* cf J4»r^y Cng. tnailatioa (ISM), 

pp. 196-7. 
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Religious Truth and Symbolism 


I. THK KBTAPKVftlCAL DOCnUNE 

IN (be penonjJ experiences of (be seen of the different re* 
Ugiom, we discern chsncteristics which are unaffected by 
differenca of race and geography and which illustrate an 
astonishing similarity in regard to spiritual life in ^ite of slight 
variations. Direct quritual experience is a psychological state, 
independent of the metaphyrical doctrine which may be de> 
rived from the experience. The reality of the experience is not 
affected by the truth or falsity of the mctaphyrical doctrine 
inferred from it Yet the experience has a cognitive value. It 
involves a certain metaphysical conception of the luturc of the 
Absolute, the human soul and the world and also a certain 
way of attaining union with the Absolute or God. There are 
varieties of expreaion, variations even among those who pro¬ 
fess the same religion. But the similarity is striking whether we 
tak*! the Hiitdu seen, the Buddhist teacheta, the Greek thinkers 
like Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus, the Christian myv 
tics or the SuAs. 

When we reflect on the experience, we leave the sphere of 
immediacy and begin to discriminate between the experience 
and what is experienced. We cannot recover the original unity 
by means of philosophical reflection which interprets the direct 
144 
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experience. The experience CRnnoC be verbeliied. Yet u we 
live in two worids, the truuient and the eternal, we must 
understand their relationahip and express the meaning of the 
eternal in the terms of the transient. 

The interpretation b never adequate to the experience. As 
all knowledge presupposes the dual^ between the subject and 
the object, we cannot regard man’s essential being or the na¬ 
ture of Ultimate Reality as a possible object of cognition. We 
cannot think of Being as object, for he who thinks and the 
process of thinking arc both immersed in the ocean of Beiitg. 
To think of Being as object b to do violence to reality and 
create a fbsurc between the subject and the object. Being can¬ 
not be defined or shown but can only be alluded to, indicated. 
Yet we think of Being as object, for metaphysics, all these cen¬ 
turies, has been a science of Being. The primordial Being, the 
primary datum, can be elucidated and not described. To in¬ 
dicate that it u not an object of knowledge, many of the sects 
refuse to characterise the nature of the Supreme. They declare 
the Supreme to be a mystery, a hidden secret. The n>ore it b 
experienced as the inexpressible, the more b it felt to be in¬ 
dubitable. Thb knowledge does not spring from belief or a 
proceat of reasoning. It goes beyend both of them without 
contradicting them. We can have wordleM communion, a 
transcendental consciousness which exceeds all images and con¬ 
cepts, “a flight of the alone to the Alone." 

Many of the seen content themselves with silent adoration 
and refuse to indulge in words. They describe Him without the 
sound of words. Bahva tells hb pupil Viskali that the Self b 
silence, iantoyom itmi. Si. Augustine says: “God is not even 
to be called ineffable because to say thu is to make an anertion 
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tbout Him. It b a pure silence, a soundless void." “Wouldst 
thou be perfect, do not yelp about God,” says Eckhait.* 

There a Absolute Reality, Pure Being with no admixture ol 
matter, with no poaibility of change or becoming. He cannot 
be found in finite things or transitory happenings. He is utterly 
beyond the here and the now, forever above all that can be 
seen or imagined, known or named. We can speak of the 
Absolute only in the negative way. The Absolute Reality with 
whom the soul seeks to be united b above and beyond all that 
b finite and concrete. To ascribe any qualities to Him b to 
limit Him. We can preserve the oneness and wholeness of 
Infinite Being by eliminating all that b finite. We can only 
say, not thb, not thb. 

As Tao Tfh Ching says: “The name that can be named b 
not the Real Name." Though God comprbes Being, he b in* 
finitely beyond h. He b adwtila, non>duaI, beyond every deter* 
minatioo or affirmation of any kind. St. Clement says: *'God b 
to be sought in darkness.” * Again, Pseudo-Dionysius observes: 
"Unto thb Dsrimcsi which b beyond light we pray that we 

iRitdeH Otto, Muititifm, Btl M'm (1932), p. 7. CoaUn de* 
tenbea fodfabiGir ^ experieM«i "Whieit tnmemd* atl bunaa 
tbougfau and it artievlatc, 1 wUl not *7 by no tound of the voice, bot 
by no BMvemnt ot tbe loofue. or utterance ol word*; but wbieb ibe 
mod, ealigfaieiied by tbi infuiioa ol that heavenly U|bt, detcribca in no 
bnmtn and conEoed Unfutse, bvt pourt Icrtb richly at from a copiout 
fotiatain in an aecitawtlatioB of tboufhtt, and ineffably utiera to Cod, 
expreadnf in the thorust potiible tpaco of lime tueb gnat thiagi (hat 
tbe sand when it renrM to itt «aual conditioM cannot eaeily utter or 
relatt thra." CoUeriea IX, 29, qootod In Dom Culhbeit Butler, BeaefiV* 
riae ifeMcAum, 2Dd Ed. (1924), p. 79. In a hyom to $iva. It ie taid: 
-If even the sreaicat of tbe soda, in offerinf praite, 
the hope of cofltprebendins Tbae, in full, mifB 
So may 1 not be blamed, if, in my buibbla way^ 

I laud TV luuao—pardon iheae ttumblinc worda of mine.” 
AfaAtnMa Sutn, Eng. traoiUtion In Th« Liihi of Truth. Augutt, 1911, 
Vol. XII. No. 2. 

• Stfcmolo, t, 2; V, 12. 
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may come and through lo« of sight and knowledge may see 
and know (hat whkh traiucends aight and knowledge by the 
very (act of not seeing and knowing. For this is real sight and 
knowledge.”' ‘The Divine Darknea Is the unapprMichable 
light in whkh God is said to dwell. In this energy one enten 
who h found worthy to know and to see God by not knowing 
or seeing him, reaQy being in him who is al>o%e sight and 
knowledge.” * 

Accor^g to Sl Gregory Palamas, we cannot dehnc God 
even as Being for he “is beyood c\'ery name (hat can be named 
and everything that can thought" For St. Thomas, "the 
final attainment of man’s knowledge of God consists in know¬ 
ing that we do not know him, insofar as we realiac (hat He 
transcends everything that we understand concerning Him.” * 
“Having arrived at the term of our knowdedge we know God 
as unknown.” * Eckhart seems to repeat the Upan^d phrases; 
“God is unlike to anything and like to nothing. He is above 
being. He b the naught.” “God b Being itself, without a 
second, unchangeable, without quality, without form, neither 
thb nor that.” 

The negative account should not lead us to the suspicion 
that the Supreme itself b negative. It b (he basb of aO existent 
things. So contradictory attributes art given. The Supreme b 
sometimes vievred as (he Super-personal Absdute Godhead or 
as the Personal God bestowing hb love and grace on all the 
seekers. The metaphysical ideal of the Absolute, transcendent 
and immanent, gira place in thebtic systems to the ideal of 
God. Pra)'er takes the place of meditation, and love of knowl- 

• Myttittl II- 

* LtUtrt, V. 

• D* roi4*tU. VII. 5, ad. 14. 

* /« i* TfimiUU, 1, 2, sd. 2. 
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edge. Lfttentioo becomes life in Hesven. In religious experi¬ 
ence we bsve both Icnowledge of the Absolute Reslity^ snd 
pertonil encounter with God. The two do not exclude each 
other. $*riiksn, the famous non-dualist thinker of India, spoke 
of spiritual unton and personal communion. The Old and the 
New Testaments speak of the religious encounter in penon- 
alistic terms. While the personal side is to be met with in 
Indian religion, there tt stress on the highest reality as Absolute 
Being. 

9. THAT ART THOU 

The seers of all rclipona arc agreed that there it something 
in the human soul which it related to the Absolute, which is 
the Absolute. It is the original ground of the soul, the meeting 
point of soul and God, the source and basis of all knowledge, 
an beauty, all goodness, indeed of all ideas of universal sig* 
nihcance. The soul can know the Transcendent Reality only 
because it is one with that Reality, when it descends into its 
deepest centre. It is there identical with what it knows. 

Tlnre is a perfect cosrcspondence between the inner nature 
o( man (atman) and the truth of external reality (Brahman). 
Man is a microccam who participates in all strata of the uni- 
verse, mineral, plant, animal, human and spiritual. All forces 
are potentially prcacat in him and the universe continues the 
creative process through him. He has now to shape his world 
and himself, according to the creative powers be has. 

When the Upantaads proclaim the great truth ‘That art 
thou,” * when the Buddha teaches that each human individual 
has in him (he power to grow into a Buddha or a Bodhisattva, 
when the Jews say that the “spirit of man is the candle of the 

'CoHiRsre MadAiau’i lulUbr 10 btr chiUi MMt'ti, 
mtg^fn0'd. 
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Lord,” when Jesus tells his bearen that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within them and when Muhammad affirms that 
God is nearer to us than the very artery of our neck, they all 
mean that the moat important thing in life is not to be found 
in anything external to man but is to be found in the hidden 
strata of his thought and feeling. We must not look for it, ”Lo 
here or lo there, for behold the Kingdom of God is within 
you.” “Know ye not that ye arc the temple of God and that 
the spirit of God dwelkth in you.” • In the words of II Peter, 
we arc “partaken of the divine nature." * Plotinus telb us that 
we can know the unknowable, for we ourselves, in our deepest 
ground, are the unknowable. “This is the soul's true goal, to 
touch that light and to behold it by means of that light itself, 
and not by any other light ; even as we see not the sun by any 
light except itt own.” ** St. Augustine observes: “Thou art 
more inward to me than my most inward part.” ” St. Thomas 
says: ‘The Holy Ghost bhabits the mbd by his substance.” ” 
Blosius, at the end of ibe Book of Spiriittal Instruction, speaks 
of the hidden essence of the souL 

”lt is far more mward and sublime than sue the three higher 
faculties, for it is their origb. It is wholly simple, essential and 
uniform, and so there b not multiplicity b it, but unity, and in 
it the three higher faculties are one thbg. Here b perfect tran* 
quillity, deepest silence . . . never can any im^ enter here. 
By thb depth, b which the divbe image lies hidden, we arc dei- 
foim. Thb same depth b called the bea\-en of the spirit, for the 
Kingdom of God b b it. As the Lord said: The Kingdom of 

• I CorinlhiuM St\6; sec alto 1 Corindumiia 6:19; Koamm 5:5. 

»lt4. 

**Snn4adi. V. 9. 17. 

** III. It. 

w SpiHi*i warm prr •■AaAilsI. C. Omt, 

IV, 16. 
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God it within you; and the Kingdom of God is God lumodf 
with aD Hii riches. Therefore this naked and un^ured depth 
it above all created things, and is raised above all senses and 
faculties; it transcends place and time, abiding by a certain per> 
petual adhesion in God, its beginning; yet it is essentially within 
us, because it is the abys of the mind and its most inward ea* 
sence. . . . May God the uncreated Abyss, vouchsafe to call 
unto Himself our spirit, the created Abyss, and make it one with 
Him, that our spirit phinged in the deep sea of the Godhead 
may happily lose itself in the Spirit of God. St. John 

of the Crw says: “Go not to seek Him out of thyself, for that 
will be but distractioo and weariness, and Thou shalt not find 
Him; becauK there is no fruition of Him more certain, more 
ready, more intimate than that which u within.*’ ** Eckhait 
aays: “No one can know God who has not first known him- 
seU. . . . Since we fmd God in onence, that oneness must be 
in him who b to find God.” Again, 'To get at the core of God 
at hb greatest, one must first get into the core of himself at hb 
least, for no one can know God who has not first known him¬ 
self. Go to the depths of (he soul ... to the root, to the 
heights; for aD that God can do b focussed there.” ** If God 
and the human soul were completely different, no amount of 
logical reasoning or mediation could lead us to the reality of 
God. Goethe said: “If the eye were not sun-like, how could we 
ever see light? And if God's own power did not dsvdl within 
us, how could we delight in things divine?*' The divine enraj^ 
tures US because the divine b in us. When the individusd self 
becomes united with the Self which b the principle of all, there 

s* Sm Dob GutU)crt Butler, UjttUvm (1922), pp. S05-906. 

Tkd SpiritMtl CtMlitU, Stems 1, 9. 

t4R. Blekaer. Mtultr Sikk^ii: A U»Attm (1941), Fra(- 

ateet 97; Tht Ana«*t4t, p. 10, p. 24€. 
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is liberation, (he realisation of the sdi which u calm, serene 
and undisturbed. 


3. RKUCIOUS SYMBOLMM 

Hindu thinkers distinguish between butt or the Veda, which 
is independent of any purely human mode of thought and 
smrii or the tradition, which is baaed on reasoning and inter* 
pretation. The former b the direct expression of the realised 
truth which proceeds exclusively from the self, which b uncre¬ 
ated and uncreatable. These utterances arc supra*individual, 
universal, divine. They are direct and not dixuraive. Anubhava 
or direct experience, active participation in the eternal truth, 
b distinguished from the indirect smd passive participation in 
religious knowledge by belief. In the case of integral insight, 
the individual does not posses knowledge as an individual but 
participates in it in hb innermost esence, which b not distinct 
from the divine principle. The metaphysical certitude b abso¬ 
lute because the knower and the known sue identical. Thb b 
jndna, the most perfect union between God and man. 

Its expression does not discuss doubts or answer difficulties. 
It communicates what b selfoident and certain throu^ sym- 
btdical means, which awaken in the reader or hearer the latent 
knowledge which he bean uncoosctously and eternally within 
him. Intuitive knowledge b symbolical and descriptive. It 
makes use of rational modes only as symbob to describe or 
translate absolute knowledge possessing a greater degree of 
certainty. 

When the Vedas, which are the Hindu scriptures, are said 
to be timeless, the meaning b that the insight into the one 
Reality b timeless in ori^ and b unaffected by the human 
need for diversity of expresion. It b thb timeless wbdom that 
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the Jewj have in view when they say that the Mottic tradition 
cannot be anauUcd. According to Maimonides, the Torah b 
for all etenuCy, nothing can be added to it and nothing taken 
away from it. “For verily I say unto you, tOl heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 
till all be fulfiUed." ** "They shall remain there for as long as 
the heavens and the earth endure, unless thy Lord willeth 
otherwise.” " Muhammad was the editor of the Quran. Its 
substance b uncreated and eternal, subsisting in the essence ol 
the Deity, communicaled to the prophet Muhammad by the 
angel Gabriel What is timeless is not the literary documents 
but the wisdom which is available to men awareness at all 
tunes.*' The inward appropriation of this wisdom may occur 
in place and time, which may have a great deal to do with the 
shaping in words of these insights. Human apprehensions of 
the Eternal enter our ordinary knowledge, assume its forms, 
become clear to those who have them and are conveyed to 
others through them. If these apprehensions remained outside 
the sphere of ordinary knowledge, they would be incapable of 
communication to others. There is no development in reUgious 
truth, though there is a development in the expression of the 
truth. Excepting a few fundamentalists in each religion, others 
do not admit the divine authorship of the scriptures and their 

inerrancy. . 

The Real has been conceived in many ways through religious 


** Matthew 5:11. 

MDTTfS’cl^Maibwf, Jn hii bP«* Ths ttU 

Olhtt rmlkt (EiM. 19S8) dai»» abwloUDett and ^ity 

for *« Coapel but ooi fflr the hlawocrf ftitha, iBclwliiis CStn^aoiV. 
"Kot oMr dloei Chiiiuawty than In the Inadeauacy of other iHtb^ 

U hai to face a tpedal condeinnacioa, for ihiotnh fault, it ha* 

made uab^evabte the peeachins of the Coipel." P. 52. 
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lymbc^m. We express our felt experience in propoeitiofu thxt 
■re symbolical and descriptive. We communicate the expeiv 
ence to those who have not had it through what is already 
known to them. A true symbol is not a dream or a shadow. It 
is the living revelation of the Unfathomable. The Vedic Aryans 
and the f<^owen of Zarathustra look upon fire (agni) as the 
symbol of the Supreme. The brightnea of the Unmitigated 
Reality suggests to us the image of the burning fire. The 
Upanifad calls it the light of lights, jyoiifim jyeiik. Boehme 
and William Law speak of it as the Divine Light.** 

A familiar human relationship b used for defining the rela* 
tion of man to God. God is father. The Vedas and the Upani* 
sads use it. It comes out prominently in Jesus* teaching. In 
agony at Gethsemane he cried: “Abba, Father." ** A aying is 
attributed to Wm: "Father, forgive them. . . . Father, into 
thy hands, I commit my sjwrit." ** To his disciples he says: 
"When ye pray, say our Father." ** 

The different symbolkal represenutions bring out varied 
aspects of the immensity erf Supreme. Thomas Aquinas 
adopted from Aristotle the principle of "analogy" or a measure 
of likeneai between man and God, between human reason 
and Divine Truth. So be argues that in Natural Religion, or 
what man can acqiu e for himself by means of his own reason, 
there are certain ekmenu of truth, wWch are partial and *o 


Utter to Jieohi, Jmmuut «, “W»tk lU the mMufoW 
fK«H of mT betof. one w«y ol thirkin* U aot ruficieiu (or w * port 
uMi ertlit I »iB • potytheitt, but o pwiihriit m a rtudeot o( mww, *04 
citbrr bebrf I boW with detrrnuoatkio. Aod d I iwett ■ 

(or my prrw**! briof. my moral r?**'.*^'* *5”’ 

promptly eairrrtl (or." Erfch HelUr. TA. Dtttmktnui UiU (I9M), 
p.40. 

WMark 14:9$- 

*> Luke n!94, 4«. 

** Matthew $:$. 
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need camj^oo by truths of revelation. Our coocepU present 
the truth to our minds in a mode that falls infinitely short of 
the reality of God. We accept the dogma or the symbol through 
faith, which is for most people the only possible mode of par* 
ticipation in the divine truth. The forms and symbols are ways 
to help us to an inward realisation. All the time, the seers are 
aware that human language breaks down when it attempts to 
expound the nature of Ultimate Reality. Knowledge does not 
pretend to leave nothing unexplained. Its Umitatkns are so 
obvious that a complete and final explanadoa the nature of 
reality condemns itself by its very claim to completeness and 
finality. However perfect and final the revelatioo may be, 
when ence it enters the realm of human apprehension, it is 
subject to all the imperfections of the human mind. To claim 
finality or infaUibUity for human pictures of reality is to claim 
for man what belongs to God. If anyone telb us that his view 
of the Supreme is final, it is a human judgment which need 
not be taken as infallible. 

The variety of symbolism is due, not to the nature of the 
experience as such, but to the prevailing theological or meta¬ 
physical conceptions of time and place. These odour the ex¬ 
pectation of the seer and form the background through wluch 
be interprets his illumination. 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Suim the white radiance of eternity. 

Shelley. 

Again, as another poet says: 

For every fiery prophet in Old times 
And all the sacr^ madness of the bard. 

When Cod made music through him. 
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Could but make hit musk by the framework 
and the chord. 

'The framework and the chofd” give shape and form to the 
experience, especially when it is reported and inierpmed. 

It is wrong to exaggerate the doctrinal differences, overlook* 
ing the common basts, the univcnal fact underlying the bs* 
torical formulations. The diversity of dogmatic interpretations 
tends to diminish as we climb up the ladder of spiritual perfec* 
tion. If we leave aside the secondary interpretations, we find 
that the seen make practically the same report about the 
nature of Absdute Reality.** 

The symbols and dogmas arc not definitive. Eastern forms 
of religion hold that differences of interpreution do not affect 
the one universal truth any more than the differences of colours 
affect the uncoloured light which is trarumitted. Western forms 
of religion are inclined to hold that one definition is final and 
absdute and otben are false. In India, each definition repre* 
sents a dariana or a %dewpoint There are many ways of view* 
ing one experience. The different derUnas are different 
viewpoints which are not necessarily incompatible. They are 
pointen on the way to spiritual realisation. If religious truth is 
seen by different groups in different ways, it is not to deny 
that truth is ultimately oc^ If there are resemblances in higher 

** RwytbrMck Mrs: lln ik« rvsUtr «spefi«aced br dw aysde] eaa 
qwak no ntorc of Fitbrr, Son sad Motr Spirit, nor of uti moiure, but 
only of OfM Boias. wfaick b cbe very wJufiKr of the Divine Penon. There 
were we ell one before our oead^ for tbil it our Mpcf-citcnce. Then 
dw Oodhead it ia tbnpk ettcacc without nctiTity.'' A devout Catholic 
^ the Counter Refonnadon period, I. 1. OUar obaetvet: *^e holy Ufht 
ef faith It to pure, that coBytared with h, pardeutar Ushti are but ini* 
puridca; and even ideat of iht lalstt, ef the Bleaed Vlryui, and the 
debt of Jeaut Chrbi in hir hoaaaity are linpedbnenii la the way of the 
■ifht of God in Hit puriiy." 
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rdipocxt, they are to be wekomed as the expressions of the 
working of the mysterious spirit of God at sundry times and 
in diverse maiuKis, binding them all together in a single 
whole. For the judgments of the wcU-instnicted and virtuous 
men are to be trusted in matters of religion. The Hindu doc¬ 
trines of adhikira, spiritual competence, and ifta-divatS,** 
chosen deity, proceed on the aoumption that the discipline 
prescribed for any iitdividual should have relevance to his 
^Miitual growth. 

In the 9g. Vtda, in the Upantfodi, in the BkagavudgUi, 
the freedom to worship God in the form that must aj^ieal to 
us is permitted. For they see the transcendent spiritual aim of 
all hhtorkal rel^ons. They bold that all patla lead to the 
sumnut **As men approach me so do I accept them. Men on 
all adcs follow my path.” ** God is leading all the people of 

** MtlMkiraia (hows *^c people ei low CMte, escAie* aed loretgBen 
were rete iv ed into the Hindu (eU. ... A pwMfe of Pmfijali sttcitt 
Ihu Ute *»»■«« end the Yivuuu eoutd perfom ucrifim and accept food 
fraa an Arya withoui coMaBunatina it. Ute fact is tbit HiAduiiin is a 
wajr of life, a node of tbouibt, that bccenes second natuw. It it not to 
mudi ib pracisees that arc imponani. for iher caa be dispensed with; 
ner is it itse Church, since it has no priesthood, or at least no sacerdotal 
hsmrchj. The impontnt ihinf is to accept certain fundamental co«- 
ceptioM, so acknowledge a certain '‘spirituality,'* a brm much abused in 
current parlance. For maar Hindus it would be ouits le^timaie 10 take 
Jesus at ifio^dsMti without even ictaniing Him le an ssosira. M long 
at Indian ttndition were achnowledged." Louis Renou, Rtligioms tf 
dacMsl fniis (i95S), pp. 55-M. 

tsIMogsssdrUi <1V. It ). 
yrnSUre^ ye martyS]) mhn evaikan upAsatt 
tenikiRpa tcbhyohani prapanno viftchitam dads, 
vidhini avidhinl vipi bhaktyi ye (inartyib) mAm upAsaie 
lebhyab pbalasi prayaechAnu, prapuaoo'bajB na saAlayab. 

Citi. XII, "Theip eaitt.'* uyt Ortgen, ’‘diww fonnt of 
the Weed under which It reveals ineU to la disdpt^ cenfermiag ludf 
to the dtfrte of light of each one, aecording to the degree of their prog¬ 
ress in saintliness." CosTrs Cefrusi, IV, 16. 

Meistcr Eckhart says: ''God never tied asan’t salvation to any pattern. 
Whaiem pesstbiUiiet inhere In any puiem of life inhere in all, because 
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the world on to the fulness ctf life by diverse paths. The re¬ 
sources of relcise are available to all, though all may not ap¬ 
propriate them equally. God has no special favourites. “I am 
alike to all beings." "None is hateful or dear to me. But thoac 
who worship me with devotion are in me and I in them." 
There is a wider dhine feUowship which includes the difTcrent 
religious groups. The Hindu attitude on this matter b not the 
result of lazy indifference to truth but the outcome of sincere 
love of truth. 

When the symbol loses its character and becomes a dogma, 
h engenders unbelief. Jesus said: "Woe unto you, tawyen! for 
ye have taken away the key of knowledge; ye enter not in 
yourselves and them that were entering in, ye hindered.” ** 
When the Buddha repudiated the Veda, it was the sterile cere¬ 
monialism to whkh the great truths were reduced that he 
criticized. When St. Paul rejected the Jewish Law, it was the 
Pharisaical formalism lacking spiritual life that be rejected. 
Absolute truth is beyond all its pooible expressions. The ex¬ 
pressions are limited as their differentiation and multiplicity 
illustrate. E%'ery expresson of the truth is relative. It cannot 
possess a unique value to the exclaiion of others. It cannot be 
the only passible expression of what it expresses. Any specific 
form is by hypothesis limited and so leaves something ouL-ude 
itself. 

Those who adopt a particular form and ha\x not reached 
the formica truth are inclined to regard their relative truth as 
absolute and confuse eternal truths with historic facts. The 
different religions arc like various languages in which God has 
^>oken to man. 

Ood hai giwn ll *g umI dciued tl lo aoM. Om tpod war doc* not c«A- 
llici with another . . . for wt al people mar trawl ibe miiw road." 

<*Lulc n:S2. 
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t. SrtRtTUAL RKBtXTH 

EASTERN rcli]paftt irc dbitnj^utshed by the emphuts they 
by « experioKc nther Oun on authority. They have their 
rituah and m)thoJogKa but (he banc conceptioa that domi- 
natei their whole hhtory a the renewal of coaaciouaneM. 
The aim td rdifpoe b not inteDectual conformity to inherited 
doctrine or mild rkualotk piety. The purpoae of religion is 
^liritual, and not merely meiaphy-sical con>'ersioo. It b the 
dhpUcemeat uf ignorance, avuiyi, unawarenes^ by knowl¬ 
edge, tidyi or awarmew. lliis attainment of cidyi, bodhi, wis¬ 
dom or mlightenment makes for power, conviction. It results in 
a romplete renewing nf trie's nature, which s asrimiiated to the 
new inward dimemiun. ^Ve feel at home in the world. There 
is no feeling uf estrangement but one of restored harmony. All 
thingi art of one piece, Molc^, Nirvij;ia, the Kingdom of God 
are inward states of mind. He who has succeeded in attaining 
the aim cf re%ion has an illumined mind, a changed heart 
and a (ransfenned wilL A new way of life vitalises and trans¬ 
forms unc’s whole being. Hus. it diitiyam janma, tbe second 
birth. "There b a new creation: behold all things arc become 
new." Tbe krus which b generaUy used in Hindu and Buddhist 
(hwight as an offering to the disine b symbolic of the elTort we 
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have to make to wrest the utmost of glorifying beauty from 
our chaotic pasaions. 

This world has its root above and branches below, uys the 
Bfugavadpli.* “I am from above; ye arc of tlw world." 
These passages suggest that the perception of the truth b de> 
rived from the natiire in us which b above the earthl)-. Spir* 
itual power from beyond the dimensions of space>time breaks 
in. Man b the point of interaction between time and eternity. 
The BhegavadgUS makes out that the religious man b awake 
while the rest of the world b asleep.* We arc said to be asleep 
ao long as the spell of the material world lastsu Wc centinue to 
live our life in a routine way. We are bom, earn a living, rabe 
a family, take part in politka or business, age and die. There b 
nothing wrong in doing these things; only the awakened soul 
does these things with the perspective of the eternal 

This, to my mind, b the teaching of Christianity. The saving 
knowledge of God b not knowledge of and faith in Jesin as a 
hbtork person portrayed in the Goapeb. Chris b not to be 
equated with the historic Jesus.* Christ b the spirit of the 
Supreme, the Eternal Word. The manifestation of thb Weed 
in history b not limited to Jesus, Salvation b mediated through 
the Eternal Christ, the Wcml of God whkh b not to be cori' 
fused with the historic Jems. It b open to those who have not 
heard of him and are yet loyal lo the spirit nf truth. The 
Fourth Gospel telb us that the Word of God that ubemicled 
among us in Jesus had abo been operatiw in all creation from 

»XV, 1. 

* If. W. . . ^ , 

• Cl. Kiwk»|SMdt •■Hlnory bu Bothia* whsimr » io will CkuM 

T. H. Croull, (194S)- 

Emn BrviMwr itimA*! “ChrirtiMi Wih ii no* inlrmirf ti the 
FouiMler o< Cfafutisaiir." Tk$ MUirntti. Ent inMUtkw (19S4), p li. 
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the very beginning * and ii the “light that enlightenetb every 
man.”* St. Paul aflirms that centurie* before the birth of 
J»u», Christ was with the Israelites during their wander¬ 
ings in &nai. “They drank of a spiritual Rock that followed 
them; and that Rock was Christ.” * Justin Martyr claims that 
philotK^hen like Socrates and Heraclitus were essentially 
Christians since they In'ed for the truth and Christ is truth. 
All who strive wholeheartedly for truth were welcomed by him 
as fellow Christians. Augustine says: ‘That which today is 
called Christian religion caisted among the Ancients and has 
never ceased to exist from the origin of the human race until 
the lime when Christ hirnidf came and men began to caD 
Christian the true relipon which already existed bcfcxrehand.” * 
Christian religion b the continuation and restoration of the 
ancient religions, of something eternal, the Law which Christ 
came to fulfil but not to destroy. The means of salvation b 
esentially always the umc, ihou^ iis modes may vary in ac- 
cordaiKC with the different ethnical and cultural environments 
to which it reveab itself. To be a Christian b not the profes¬ 
sion of an outward creed but the living of an inward life. 

When, according to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus laya, “I am 
come that they might have life and hat-e it more abundantly,” 
be means that he upeos the eyes of men, quickens their sensi- 
tivenes, arouses ihm from their sleep, dbetoees to them the 
reality of the Eternal dwelling in them. Thb b to be bom 
agsun. The idea of returth into the world of spirit b mentioned 
in St. Paul's letter to the Ephesians.* “Put off your old nature 
which belongs to your former manner of life and b corrupt 

«JotM I: i-S. 

•John 1:9. 

* I CoriatUaM 10:4. 

flUlwl. I, Xill. S. 

■ 4:72-21. Gcorye Fes, fmnder ol die Societr of Frkadt, eoce 
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through deceitful lusts sod be renewed in the spirit of your 
minds, and put on the new nsture, created after the likeness 
of God in true righteousness and holmes.” The rcbomness or 
putting on the new nature involves stnig^e. The Buddha bad 
to overcome Mira, Zoroaster Ahriman and Jesus Satan. 

How are we to attain the rebomncs, the total unselfnes? 
How are we to overcome our corrupt nature, our sellish ambi¬ 
tions? He who sufi'en from egoism boasts, “These sons belong 
to me, and this wealth belongs to me. With such thoughts a 
fool is tonnented. He himself does not belong to himself; how 
much tea sons and wealth?” * Jesus says: “Wheso loveth his 
life loseth it, whoso hateth hit life in this world keeps it into 
life eternal.” There is an anonymous Christian saying: “Noth¬ 
ing bums in bell save sclf-wilL” We must die in order to live. 
Tte change inv'olves a break with the past. To shake off the 
prides and jealousies, the intellectual conceits is painful. The 
way to perfeetkn is described as aeep and hard, lonely and 
arduous, as sharp as the edge of a razor. The way b described 
as consisting of steps or ascents which are variously described 
as the purgative, the illuminative and the unitive stages. The 
emphasb may be on the emotional or the volitional or the 
cognitive aspects. We may reach the end ihrmigb devodon, 
meritorious action and intellectual contcmplatioo. These are 
not exclusive; they interpenetrate. 

9. TKS WAV or oxvtmoN: bhakti masoa 

Of the different ways by which we can centre our lives in 
the Supreme, the way of devotion, the bhakti mSrga is acces¬ 
sible to the poor and the illiterate, to the high and the low. It 

•aid: *nrou sar iku Christ nid thh artd the ApoMk* said (hat but what 
do you iay?“ When Jmi »ay»: "I »ay uiKo you." he is qxakinc (rom 
hit inward experknee. 

* Dh»mm*f44*, V, 62. 
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ii the paih of dcv-odoo to God «nd submisaon to his wiU. The 
principal centre of ipiritual life it the heart. By inward prayer, 
we enable the heart to participate in the unioo with God. To 
be a Muihm is to nibmit to the will of God, to be guided by 
univenal purpoK, not aelfish intcRSt. By devotion and prayer 
we attain a ttate of mind in which we become detached from 
evoythbg penaioing to the worid and are directly united with 
God. Bhakti includes faith and love. 

llie invocation of the Divine Name a a part of the spiritual 
movement of bhahtL The Hindu Jape, the Buddhst hiuf' 
dkinumfti and the Muslim dhih refer to the invocadon of 
) the Divine Name. For the Jews, 'The name of the Lord is a 

streng tower; the righteous ninneth into it and b safe.” The 
prophet Jod says: “Wboaoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be delivacd." ‘The Name of Jeaut,” says St. Ber> 
nard, “b not only light; it b abo nourishment. All food b too 
dry to be assimilated by the soul if it b not lint flavoured by 
ihb condiment; h b loo insipid unless thb salt relieves its taste* 
Icanea. 1 have no taste for thy writings, if I cannot read thb 
Name there; no latte for thy dbeoune, if I do not bear it re* 
soinding therein. It b hortey for my mouth, melody for my 
ears, joy for my heart, but it b abo medicine. Does any one 
ameng you feel oveiromr with sadnes? Let him then taste 
Jesus in hn mouth and heart, and behold how, before the light 
of Hb Name, ail clouds vanish and the sky again becomes 
serenr. Has one among you allowed himself to be led into a 
fault, and B he experiencing the tempution of despair? Let 
him invuke the Ka/rx of the Life and the Life will restore 
him.“ '* Gandhi’s Ramdhun anuaies that God bestows hb 
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grace on those who invoke his oame with utter faith and 
cerity.** 

As a result of devotion to God» one attains the state of bliss.’* 

The Cbristun way is pre-eminently the way of devotion. It 
is analogous to the Mahayana Buddhist and the Hindu bhakti 
movements. 

Muhammad prescribes prayer, fasting, almsgiving, pilgrim¬ 
ages and ablutions. Prayer will carry the seeker halfway to 
God, fasting wHl bring him to the door of his palace and alms¬ 
giving will gain him admittance. Every Muriim is a priest and 
there is no need for a mediator. In prayer, the Muslim is en¬ 
joined to direct his eyes and thoughts towards a visible point 
of the horizon, to the holy temple of Mecca, though every spot 
is equally pure. Though all days arc equally good, Friday is 
set apart for public wonhip. We have seen Muslims prostrate 
themselves unself-consciously on the remote hills or in the 
market place. 

In theistic religions, we look upon the Supreme as our 
Father and Creator and pray for his grace. If the Supreme is 
viewed as the Absolute Reality, sin is not disobedience but 
alienation from one’s true being and we regain peace by 
meditation. By prayer to God we seek hit grace. In The Spirit 
of Prayer, William Law observes: “The sun meets not the 
qmnging bud that stretches towards it with half that cer¬ 
tainty as God, the source of all good, commutucates himself to 
the soul that longs to partake of Him.” 

*>D. T. SozuU ia hit £rMjrr la Z*’* Bmddhitm (VoL III) tart: “The 
orifiBal ww of Acaida b '10 receive ia hit land ot Felkitf whoever ihall 
proAounce Hit Name with abtolute coaBdeace: happr Uiea are thoee 
who peoooeaee Hit Name. A mac aiar poeteu faith, but if he doet not 
prooouace the Name, hb futh will be of ao use to him." 

n Yege S6tr*, |I, 49. 
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3. THI WAY or action: eakma icAsca 

Mu, u be it, is a componie of diiTcrcni dements which 
call for rcfoncUiaikm. He B capable of sublime goodness and 
intense mil, of charily and of ^tred, of restrcnce for sulTer- 
ing and of ruthlmincsa which inflicts pain. As he is, he is a 
pathological creature. Esil it due to the hardnest of the human 
bean, and wilful dnobcdience. The Mahibkarate says: “I 
know the right but I do not wish to engage in it; I know the 
wrong, but i do not wish to refrain front it.” ** The same 
human experience is expressed by St. Paul: “For the good 
which I would 1 do not; but the e\*il which I would not, that I 
practise.’* That nun's nature is divided is a manifest fact of 
experience. His nature is not wholly corrupt. Were U so, there 
would be no hope or poaibilUy of any improvement. The 
Bkagamdgitd opens with a conflict where A^una appeals to 
the voice of the I}i\ine in him, the God in the chariot, the 
same voice which was beard in the story of the Garden of 
Eden. When temptation issued in sin and sin in shame, Adam 
heard the voice, “What is ihb that tbcu hast done?" 

All life is a centinuous straggle with trmptaliun and evil. 
The more we overcome the icmptatHm the greater is the hap¬ 
piness of achievement. We can fn-rrcnnie temptation only by 
dhciplincd eff(«t. Tension between flesh and spirit is a prom¬ 
inent feature of the New Testament. .St. Paul writes: “Walk 
in the Spirit and )« shall n<a fulfil the lusts of the flesh. The 
flesh lusteth agairtst the Spirit and the .Spirit against the flesh.” 
The flesh doo not mean the phs-vical body, which h an in¬ 
escapable conditirn of man's life on earth. The body is to serve 
a poBtixe purpcM. When the Christian doctrine affirms that 
“the Word became flesh,” it is cxident that “flesh” is not in- 

** ji n l w i dhinmB a* u cne praxrfi^ 

>latai sdharwaB aa came a»Tn>h- 
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trinsically evil. Flesh and q>irit do not stand for the physical 
and the non-physical a^cis of human nature. The body is 
neutral ground. By walking in the spirit we overcome the 
limitations of the body. The body is the raw material which a 
spirit-filled life uses for spiritual development. A carnal-minded 
penon may abuse his body. Man is a duality. The more be 
overcomes the temptations of the flesh the nearer he comes to 
his goal. 

Brahmacarya or abstinence from phyrical pleasures is in¬ 
sisted on. The breaking down of strong habitual barriers re¬ 
quires effort; vigilance is also needed as these habits lend to 
re-form quickly. 

“A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesselh.” The more we depend on the mechanical 
devices whose smooth functioning enables us to live a life of 
comfort at the material IotI, the more estranged do we be¬ 
come from an awareness of inner reality. IVe are called upon 
to cultivate a spirit detachment. By the ^‘rit of renuncia¬ 
tion we can purify ourselves. "Ncitbcr by work, nor through 
progeny, nor through wealth but by renunciation alone is life 
eternal reached.” ** According to the Kuladanta SuUa. the 
Buddha says: ”Grcatcr than the sacrifice of animals b the 
sacrifice of the self. He who offers to the gods his sinful desires 
will see the uselessness of slai^htering animals at the altar. 
Blood has no cleansing power, but t.ie rooting out of lust will 
make the heart pure. Better than worshipping gods is obedi¬ 
ence to the laws of righteousness.” St. Paul in Romans says: 
"For if you live according to the flesh you wPl die, but if by 
the Spirit you put to death the deeds of the body, you will 

*• lu liArmaoi u prajajrl dbaDcna tySgriMike amnatvan inaluh. 
Mahintriy^^a Upanifad, VIII, 14. 
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live." ** We become "beirf of God uid fellow bein with Christ, 
provided we suffer with him in order that we may also be 
g^orihed with him." '* So the Apoetk adds: "I appeal to you, 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present your 
bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which 
b your spiritual worship." " 

To have greater <^>portunities of seIf<ontrol, men some- 
tima retire from the world. From very early times we have 
bad monastic orders in Hinduism and Buddhism. The monas* 
tic orders of Christianity derive from the desert fathers, the 
Apostles and Jesus. A monastic order, the Cbtercian order, so 
called from the original abbey of Qteaux, founded in Bur< 
gundy in 1098, esublisbed monasteries in solitary places. Their 
inmates led simple and laborious lives. The most illustrious 
figure of the order was the founder of Qairvaux, St Bernard. 
Monastic life is, in the Rule of St. Benedict, the "commence* 
meot of religious life" while for "him who hastens ho steps 
towards the perfection of monastic life, there are the teach¬ 
ings of the Holy Fathers, the carrying out of which leads man 
to the supreme end religion.” Moruude life itself b not the 
summit of spiritual perfection. Muhammad prescribes a fast 
of thirty days which b meant to subdue (he body and purify 
the soul. 

A life of contemplation docs not aim at complete separation 
from the world. It uses material things as means to spiritual 
ends. It does no( deny rights to the body but strives to use the 
body to shape the soul. Thb b possible only if (he soul 
itself from external stains and strips off its own lower nature.** 

*• 1:11 

*» 11 : 1,1 

'* ‘Xliitl swajr frofo the wu} wfau b HpoEitoiu, itniffatca that wUch 
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Each individual b inSnitely precious in God’s eyes, whatever 
be hb rank or positim in society. By contemplation we develop 
a deep sense of piety towards life. We can improve the social 
order only when we wholeheartedly strive for justice and 
equality for all and accept individual responsibility for achiev¬ 
ing ihb end. Listen to the prophet repeating the words of God. 
“And I shall make justice the rule and righteousness the stand¬ 
ard.” ** Thu b the other part of hb message: "Ceaae to do 
evil, learn to do good. Practice jiutice. Hold in check the op¬ 
pressor. Secure the right of the fatherless. Plead the cause of 
the widow.” *• 

The Buddha asks us to cultivate love for all beings. He says: 
“Our mind shall not waver, no vile speech will we utter; we 
will abide, tender and compassionate, loving in heart, void of 
secret malice; and we will be ever suffusing such a one with 
the rays of our loving thought, and from him forthgoing, we 
will be ever suffusing the whole worid %vith thought of love far- 
reaching, grown great and beyond measures, void of ill-will 
and bitterness.” ** “As a mother at the rbk of her life protects 
her own child, her only child, so also let every one ^dvate 
good will towards all beings.” ** Of the many Buddhas, 
Amitibha (Amida in Japan) b one of the most popular. He 
was once a monk who, ages ago, took forty-six vows out of love 
for hb fellow beings. He resolved to devote all hb wbdocn and 
merit to the saving of others. Amitabha U the perfect embodi- 

1* creoked, purifj' tnd «aUsl»ra that i$ dark, and do not Tin tt 

%nirfcins at ibf aUlae ondl virtue ahiaei before thine eyea %rjih iti diviaa 
apkndew, and thou aeeK teeiperaaee aeatsd ia thy boaom In iu holy 
purity." Plotimu, I, 6, 9. 

i*Iaainh 2Stl7. 

MfaaUh 1:17. 
n MaiiAine WOJya. 

** U*IU SutU. 
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ment d wbdom and mercy. Whoever mediutea on him with 
devotion a aaurcd of entry into Paradix through receiving a 
portion ol the aaviour‘8 tremendous treasury of merit. The doc* 
trine of parii'atla or turning over of merit to the advantage of 
others points to the interdependence of all life. 

JcAu nys: “Ye have beard that it hath been said. Thou 
shah Imx thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto 
you, Love your enemicL** ** “If a man say, I love God, and 
hatetb ha brother, he it a liar; for he that toveth not his 
bmthen whom he hath seen, how can be love God whom he 
hath not teen? And this commandment have we from him, that 
he who loveth God love his brother aba'* *' 

Ute Cky of God has for its counterpart the City of Men 
and the latter can only be a univcnal human society founded 
on a belief in the tame fundsunental vision of the common 
good and indeed upon a certain communion in things of the 
spirit. 

4. THS WAV or khowlspcb: jRana kAkoa 
By speculative knowledge we get to the gates of reality but 
we cannot enter I'rulh by ntrans of thought alone. It can be 
reached only through the perfection of the whole human na> 
ture. If we arc to tranxend the limiutlons of human nature, 
tte must practiK the virtues of body, mind and spirit. To look 
upon the body at the source and priiKiple of evil b an error 
akin to manichaebm. Mao b not a spiritual being temporarily 
confined within the prison of the body, a stranger in an alien 
world. He b a part of nature, that dynamic order which cm* 
braca all existence from inorganic matter to spiritual beings. 

*• UsttBof S:4S. 

**t Joiui4:2b 2l. 
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Spirit is the aim of nature, ibe principle of human reiponsi* 
bUity. Even as the soul is the form of the body, the City of Cod, 
brahme-iolM is the farm, the goal of this universe. The obsude 
to the perfecting of man b not the body but the spirit mating 
to evil. The body b the house of God, dtvilaya, a "tabemacJe 
of the Holy Spirit.’* 

The control of passions does not mean their annihilation but 
their transmutation into spiritual energy. The body can here 
and now participate in the life of the spirit. A sanctified body 
can express the Divine. 

The divine seed b in us. It has to be allowed to grow up. 
We have intimations of a larger awareness than we have yet 
realised. “And the light shincth in darlmeas and the dark* 
ness comprehendeth it not** The shell must be brdien, if 
the living kernel b to be reached. If we are to reach the light, 
we must put out the darkness. We must descend to the quiet 
mysterious depths and penetrate through quietude, not the 
illusory quietude of idleness aitd the void of thought but the 
infinite quietude in which all the energies are at play. Con* 
templaticm b not emptiness of mind or the abswee of all 
thought. We bedd the mind away from the undertakings and 
fictioru of the world, let it sink deep into abatraction and lead 
it to reach and enjoy a tranquUlbing spirit of freedom frwn 
the pressure of life and work. Thb state of pobe can be reached 
only by vigorous eflort. 

Yoga aims at the reintegration of the self. It b a kind of in* 
gathering, recollecting, a concentrated relating of self to self 
when we realise the powers of the sdf. The term yoga suggests 
techniques and dbcipUnes which are to be found in different 
degrees in all religions. Yoga b dtla’Vftli-nirodlut or the still* 
ing of ail mental activities. Thb stilling of the activities leaeb 
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US tQ tfae mind itself, which is the source uid condition of rU 
•ctivity, in Itt ori^sl suu. There is r mind in man im> 
measursbly superior to the ordinary mind.** With the upper 
surface of the mind we articulate thoughts; deep down is the 
rq;ioo where we meditate. We imagine that Inspiration comes 
from above the soul; it comes from within the soul, from 
above conceptual reason. To get into the depths we must prac¬ 
tise sQent mediution. In that process we are alone but not 
lonely. In that solitude we perceive the power which gives coo- 
Sdence in spite of the presertce of the negativities of existence.** 
It b difficult to continue the practice of meditation for long. 
St Gregory the Great refers to the passage in the Apocalypse: 
"There was rilence in heaven about half an hour" and com¬ 
ments: "For heaven u the soul of the righteous. When there¬ 
fore the quiet of contemplation takes place in the mind, there 
b silence in heaven. . . . But because thb quiet of the mind 
caonoi be perfect in thb life, it b not said that there was 
lilenoe in heaven a whole hour, but about half an hour; be¬ 
cause as soon as the mind begins to raise itself, and to be 

*' Ptii» wricoi In lilt fkatip (79): '*Tli« ml, when uiinf tbe bpdj ai 
■a laMnumi ei ptretptloii, tku it t» ur, wbtn udne the triMc ot debt 
or btahaf or tone other mmt, ii drtsxrd by ihe bedr Into the rrgtM td 
tht ekaaftoble tad wanden and li eoa/iucd. Bui irlieti retunuaf l« htr- 
mV the rrdtru^ thru tho paatra into (he «(h<r worM, the reflm of purilr 
and etenitr a^ inuBonafity and uneliaa|eableaeM vrhieh art her fcin> 
dnd, and wiih dien the evtr lim whea the i* by herwlf and b not let 
or hindered; thea ibe ceaar* Iron hrr rrrinf wajn, and beins in cma> 
iMiaioa with (he unchaasuif, w unrhaafiaf. And thb Male of (he aeol 
b eaOed wbdooi.** 

** St. Crtewy Mya: ’’Inward knowtedgr b aot rofnuabk ualc« there 
b a ceatadM fivai outward rmharraMtneitU, aad our mind b aever 
eaufbl up to the force of iaward coatrinplation, unltei it be Sni carr- 
fuDy htRed 10 tert ffoan aU afStatkia of earthly d^ica.'* (J/eralr ia /eh, 
V, )9.) Afoia: 'The voice of God b heard when, with afada at caee, 
wc reft tixm the boitb of thb world, aad ihc divine preeepa are poa> 
derrd by ua la the deep aikiica of the Baind.” (fhid., XXIII, 27.) 
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inundaied with the light of interior quiet, the tunnoil of 
thoughts soon comes back, and it is thro^ into disorder from 
itself, and being disordered it is blinded.'* *' 

The Yoga Sutra helps us to develop a siogie-nunded con¬ 
centration on the Supreme. It asks us to be still, to cease from 
struggle, to wail and let the light within shine forth. It aanimcs 
that the soul b the vehicle of the Spirit even as the body b the 
vehicte of the souL 

Concentration may be attained by fixing the mind on the 
Inner Light, which b beyond sorrow, or on the heart of an 
illumined soul that b free from passion or on any divine form 
or symbol that appeab to one as good.” Concentration b not a 
swoon or a trance. It b an act of close attention. Plodnus asks 
us to take the inward way, lay aside all that b other than Cod 
and in the solitude of the self "behold that solitary dwelling ex¬ 
istence, the Apart, the Unmingl^, the Pure, that upon which 
all things depend, for which all look and live and act and 
know, the source of life and of InteUecdon and of Being." ” 

We take up a familiar passage or mantra and, meditating 
on it, the soul waits in silcsce and makes itself into a shrine 
where God dwells. God makes himself felt as the sure founda¬ 
tion of all life and in all hb frailty man surrenders himself to 
him. When we are face to face with God in all bb holinea, we 
are lost in adoration of him as we know that he b above all 
prabe. 

Contemplation b our freedom in the very awareness of uni¬ 
versal bondage. It b the witness to the self which b above the 
stream of necessities. Liberty b found in the self, however 

*'Dem Cuihbwt Butler, Wrtttm Mfrtifitm (IB22), p. M-5. 

•• Y»gt Sitrm. I, SS.39. 

>• 1,6, 7. 
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painful the outward conditions maybe. In the state ofsanudhi 
or transcendental consciousness we encounter the Uncondi* 
tioned Being with our total being. If we commit ounelves to 
the pursuit of supreme truth with joyous abandon, unexpected 
insights^ new experiences of spiritual power and freedom arise, 
which will bring light and inspiration to every ^here of 
our activity. Arguments give us assurance but experience pro¬ 
duces certainty. When, as the resuh d the Yoga discipline, 
body, mind, feelings and intuitions are reconciled, when the 
individual secura wholeness and balance, he becomes a 
channel through which the Universal in us expresses itself un- 
obtfructedly. 

Thanks to the work of the Society of Friends in the West, 
silent worship has entered into the practice of the Western 
churches. There is a room set apart for meditation in the 
United Nations buQdmg in New York City though I am not 
sure that it b made use of very much. Pascal’s saying that the 
whole of man’s mbery comes from hb inability to stay quietly 
in a room by himself b well known. AO religions ask us to 
Ibien in silent contemplation to the voice of the Divine. 

’lb a generation like the present whit h b battered by so 
many anxieties and distracted by so many nobes, the cultiva¬ 
tion of silence will be a great corrective. It will show up the 
complacency and hypocrisy of an attitude of mind which cotn- 
prbes a terueJous propeny sense, mural lawlessness, greed of 
pleasure and erotic despair. 

5. TIUTH AND LOVE 

Being and becoming are not separated from each other. A 
life in spirit expresses itself in love for then we will know one 
another and love one another in that which b Eternal. Wc in- 
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terpret and cxpres the truth we have attained in what we are, 
think and do in the present world. Though the earthbound 
life is not all and in it nothing abides, we can enjoy and extend 
relationships over which death has no power.** Ihe light witldn 
is univenal. Every man has it The image of God may be de* 
hied or weakened but it cannot be toc^ obliterated for it 
belongs to the very constitution of man. There is hope for the 
worst sinner, the darkest criminal. There is no such thing as 
heU. We cannot believe that God has rejected hosts of men 
and women to eternal death. Ihe light within summons aQ to 
peace, serenity and J^. 

The notion of the elect people of God is repudiated by this 
view. All those who consciously obey the light are saved, lliose 
who do not arc the world yet to be saved; they arc not lest. 
When we see the Univenal Spirit of Truth in each individual, 
we will love the meanest of creation as oneself. This is the 
golden rule taught by all religions. 

The Hindu epic, Mahabkiraia says: ‘To joy and sorrow, in 
pleasure and pain, one should act towards olhen as one would 
have them act toward oneself.” ** The trees bear frxiits, the 
riven carry waters, the cows give milk, and good men live for 
the good of others.** 

Confucius, when asked, "Is there a maxim which one may 
observe as a rule of conduct for life?" replied: Is not this to 
be found in the word, jAu, i.e., to act to oibcn as one would 
act toward oneself, or as this is translated by his disciple Tseng 
Tee, "to love othen with the hcan with which one loves one¬ 
self." 

** Ct. **Lei your light 10 ohinc brfore raen that they nay ne your good 
woriu." Matthew 5:1C. 

•*XII. IIS, 9. 

** parofMkirira phaUnti vrk|ih. paropaktriya vabanti sadySh 
paropakirftya duhanti gSvSh paropiyArSya Mtiifa hi jlvanan. 
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“Love tby neighbour as thyself,” found in the ‘nineteenth 
chapter of the Book of Leviticus is said to be the one com* 
mandment which tranicendt all the 613 commandments of 
the Bible. The prophet Hosea q)oke of love, mercy and for> 
giveness. He forgave hb erring wife: because be loved her and 
therefore assuni^ that God would forgive humanity because 
he loves it. The Mosaic law proclaims that there shall be one 
law for the stranger and for the home bom, fa* “Remem¬ 
ber ye were strangen in the land of Egypt.” In the Old Testa¬ 
ment we read “Have we not one Father? Has not one God 
created us all?” According to Hillel, “what is hateful to you 
do not do to your feDow-creature.” ** 

Ahithti or noo-vioknee or, pcBtivcly put, love for all crea¬ 
tion b the central feature of the Jaina faith. The Buddha, 
after attaining enhgbtenment, spent the rest of hb life teach¬ 
ing friends the way to realise the blbsful experience of Nir* 
vioa. Mitfceta describa Buddha in these words: ‘Towards 
an enemy intent oo ill, you are a friend btent on good; even in 
a constant faultseeker you sue bent on searching for wtues.” ** 
6antideva describes the Bodhbatts-a ideal in beautiful words: 

In reward for all thu rigbieousncu that 1 have won by my 
viorks, I would fain becooK a soother of all the sorrows of 
all creatures. 

May I be a balm to the sick, their healer and servitor, until 
sickness come never again. 

May I quench with rains of food and drink the anguish of 
hunger and thirst. May I be, in the famine at the ages' end, 
their drink and meat 

31a. 

**alu(iraluK fatrau wan hitJirahitalr tuhrt 
OoftDvetaoanitye'pi (uoiavvsaeatatptral). 
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M»y I become an unfailing More for the poor, and lerve 
them with manifold thingi for their need. 

My own being and my pleamrei, all my righteoumeis in 
the part, present or future I rurrnider indefinitely, that aQ 
creatures may win to their end. 

The Stillneu lies in surrender of all things, and xny iplnt 
it fain for the Stillness. If I must surrender all, it is best to 
give U for fellow-creatures. 

I yield myself to all living things to deal with me as they 
list; they may smite or revile me for ever, bestrew me with 
dust, play with my body, laugh and wanton; I have given 
them my body, why shall I care? 

May all who slander me, or do me hurt, or jeer at me, gain 
a share in the Enlightciunent 

I would be a protector of the unprotected, a gtiide to way¬ 
farers, a ship, a dyke, and a bridge for th^ who seek t^ 
further Shore; a lamp for them who need a lamp, a bed for 
them who need a bed, a slave for all bongs who need a 

slave.** 

In the Gospel of Matthew h b said: “Whatever you wish 
that men would do to you, do so to them.” It b not enou^ to 
“love them which love you”; it b max imporunt to “love 
your enemies ... do good to them that hate you and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and persecute you." “ 

Sadi writes: “Behold the generosity and grace of the Lord; 
the davc has sinned, yxt he bean the shame.” 

Farid, if a man beat thee, 

•TAr Fuh •/ Utht, Eng. (rafuUtioo by L. D. Barnett (1M7), pp. 

••Uutbtw 5:44. 
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Beat him mc ia return, but kiti hu feet 
Farid, if thou kti^ for the Lord of all, 

BeoMTie ai grau for men to tread oe. 

Farid, when one man breaketb thee, 

And another trampleth on thee. 

Then ihalt thou enter the court of the Lord.** 

6 . •ANCrmf AND UF* IN TMl WOtU) 

Sanctity b the evidence of authentic religious spirit. It is 
found in every age and in every religion. The holy men are 
indifferent to coniidcraiioiH of worldly prestige that normally 
weigh with ordinary people. They belong to a different kind 
of world. In ^te their divasty of temperament and catl¬ 
ing, a Franca of Assisi, a Ramakfna, a Gandhi have strik¬ 
ing family resemblance. They are characterised by a profound 
insight kito human nature, penetration of shams, and consum¬ 
ing love of God and man. 

The saint a not liberated from action on tha earth. He does 
not leare behind the concrete worid of finite values and mean¬ 
ings. Hb self b not kat by participatkn in the life of the 
Divine. Only he becomes not merely s part of the world but 
the ground of the whole. As he has a b^y, he b not entirely 
freed from the dbtinction of good and evil. The Supreme acts 
through the power of the individual selves; it does not swallow 
them up. Nforality for the redeemed b, in its own order, a re¬ 
flection of spirituality. The saint b evxf ready to bring a cup 
of water to hU sick brethren. Every occasion of the worid b a 
means for tramfiguring insight and active charity, when we 
feel oursdvxs to be one with the universe, when in the words 
of Traherne, “the sea flows in our veins . . . and the stars 
S*hH, eaotrd br C. F. Awtrevn ia Tk« SinJtmi 

OcL. 1909. 
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art our jewels." When all thin^ are perceived as holy, there is 
no room (or covetounea or sei(>asaertion, or the pursuit oi 
power or dreary pleasures. 

When one gives up all things in spirit, all things belong to 
(xie in a new dimension. One does not disown the things ot 
the world but possesses them with an inner detachment and so 
a fresh delight. The rrixxn souh living in peace and complete 
self-possession share with the Divine the task of reclaiming and 
redeeming the world. They take up the burden of the world 
even as “the bees make honey or the spiders secrete (Uatoents.** 
They do not love their family, creed, conununtty or nation. 
They love their kind. Their lives are the outward and viable 
signs of something in them which passes present understand¬ 
ing, which is not temporal but etemaL The work (or the 
world’s welfare is imposed on them. The bodhisattva of the 
Mahayana philosophy, though he is not under the coottraint 
of the taw of karma, lives in the world working for the re¬ 
demption of suffering creatures, for all creation is bound to¬ 
gether. “Necessity is laid upon me,” says St. Paul Luther 
asserts: “Here 1 sund, I can do no other." A power beyond 
themselves has absolute claim on them. 

There is no rule with regard to the contemplative and the 
active lives. The gentler spirits may retire from the bustle and 
violence of the world. Such retirement is not necessarily an 
escape, for by their coaiemplative vigour they influence society. 
We nruy retire from the worid if it b in obedience to an inner 
urge; it b not right if we do so for fear that we might get 
entangled in the affairs of the worid. 

Occasional withdrawal into solitude for short periods every 
day makes for spiritual growth. There b profound wisdom in 
(be provbion for a weekly day of rest and a few minutes of 
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(ilent meditation every day. But h is not necessary to become 
mordcs. As laymen we may have the right attitude. When 
Anithapirp^Dca, a wealthy person of his time, proposed to the 
Buddha to renounce the world, the Buddha said: “1 say unto 
thee, remain in thy station of life and apply thyself with dili* 
gence to thy enterprise. It is not life, wealth and power that 
enslave men but the cltaoing to life, wealth and power. We 
arc called upon to negate not life and the world but (he ego. 
The relation of man’s true self to the transient world is “like 
the dew.dr(^ on the lotus leaf,” ** touching it but not adher¬ 
ing to it When one b released from craving and ignorance, 
one is filled with joy and companon. A composed mind is the 
prelude to the compasdonate heart whkh results in right ac- 
tion—>«gek karmam kauSalam; yoga is skill in action. 

The Yogi and (be Coountsiar are not exclusive of each 
other. The Yogi acts in the world while remaining a reflective 
witness of it He wiQ do his duty in the world without Delect¬ 
ing his higher loyalty. Civilization wiD justify itself only when 
men of the world become seen and seen become actors in tbe 
«-orid. St Hieresa't words express a great truth: “Thb is the 
end of that spiritual union, that there may be bom of its work¬ 
ing, works." 


7. OOIHMEN 

By God-men we mran persore like Gautama the Buddha, 
Jesus the Christ, llteir \ery names express a duality, that (hey 
are manifestations of the Spirit through a human medium 
which n a support trf thn manifestation. Zarathustra's original 
name was .Spilama while Zarathustra was tbe title. Tbe 
Buddha like tbe Christ indicates the universal reality appear- 
*• Chdadrtr* Vpamftd. fV, 14, 3. 
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ing in A bimuin manlfestAtion. The question Arises in regArd 
to the relAtioo between the human and the divine adjects of 
tbeir nature. The Absolute is reflected in the relAtive. Each 
manifesudoa is unique, is a rehtive Absolute, if such a con* 
tradiction is permitted. It nevertheieas corresponds to a reality. 
Man perfected acquires the divine status. He attains the libera* 
tion, the freedom which is joy, which is eternity, which is the 
truth, the Absolute in which the conflict between the indi¬ 
vidual and the social ceases. 

God-men are the precunon of the truly human. What b 
possible for a Gautama or a Jesus b possible for every human 
being. The nature of mao receives its fulfilment in them. They 
are our elder brothers. They show us what humanity b capable 
of. The possession of God<onsdousaess by Gautama or Jesus 
doa not remove them from other men.** Even if we bold that 
Jesus b ainles, hb humanity b not affected. Sin b not of the 
essence of human nature. It b a disturbance or corrupdoo of 
it In tia, ordinary human beings, God-consciousness b dark¬ 
ened, enfeebled, imperfeedy developed. In Jesus it b absolutely 
powerful; the image of God b in full radiance. 

The light within b given to every man bom into the werid. 
There b the fragment (adiia) or seed (bija) of the divine 
dwcUing in the heart, which b capable of regenerating the 
whole individual. Each one of us can be delivered from bond¬ 
age to the world, by whole-hearted trust in the Spirit vrithin. 
No blindness or wickedness can destroy the participation in 
the Divine. 

The saint tranfformed in God acts as though he were a part 

*• SckkieniMclice Hyi: *T« ucribe to ChfiM *a sbwlsttlr pMwfol 
gM-oDMcioiMnnt sod to tJSim tbo ninenec ei God ia him u« csMtlr 
the uoM ikiaf.** 
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of Cod Thoae wbo rwch perfect union whb God will be m 
much one with God by grace as Jtsus when treated as Chrirt 
a ooe wkh God by nature. The iron turns into fire. 

No individual, however great, can be an exhaustive expres- 
aax ot God but each individual a a distinctive expresaioc and 
brings out a characteristic of God’s being. It may be said that 
every human being a unique and answers to a specific iteed in 
God Existence is an infinite, illimitable reality which figura 
itself out in a multiplicity of values in life. Each individual is 
his own authentic self, not a copy of his ndgfabour, not an in¬ 
stance of n -"I*" Each one has to tread ha path. The higher 
the individuala, the more distinctive are the elementt they ex- 
prcM. We cannot say that everything in God finds expression 
in this or that individual, however great he may be. 

AH human beings come from God and go back to him." 
We arc aD the sons of God Jems says: “Whoever does the 
will of my Father in heaven a my brother, and sister, and 
mother.’’ ** The point of Jesus’ life and teaching is that each 
ooe of us can broome the son of God. He gives us the clear 
direction: “You must be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” •• The Fourth Evangelist says, “But to aO wbo re¬ 
ceived him, wbo believed in his name, he gave power to bc- 
cosne sora of God, who were bom, not of blood nor of the will 
cf the flesh nor of the will of man, but of God.” " **See what 
love the Father has given us that we should be called the sons 
of God” is the joyous cry of John." As long as the cosmk 

*>Tb« FowA Evtaceliit askw Jem «ri “! mae forth from (he 
Fkiber end ea com teto the vorU; Sfsbi I leave the worM and go to 
the Fathtr.” 

«* Matthew 12:50. 

«« Matthew 5:4S. 

«<Johal:12-]5. 
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process continues, these soub work for its redemption in dose 
relationship with the Divine. 

Both Christianity and Islam start from a thcistic standpoint 
but Christianity insists on the trinitarian aspect. God becomes 
incarnate and redeems the world. The Divine Princi{^ de> 
scends into manifestation to re-establish a disturbed equilib¬ 
rium. There is a tendency both in the East and in the West to 
look upon God-men as incarnations of the Supreme. Rama, 
the Buddha and Jesus have all been treated as special mani¬ 
festations of the Supreme.** Take, for example, the story of 
Rima. \^lmlkt, the poet makes him say that be is only a man, 
the son of Ihilaratha,** a man who, through suffering, oh- 
uined the divine status. But be is traditionally regarded as an 
incarnation of Vif^u. MiiyavSn,‘the maternal grandfather of 
Ravana, tells him that be thinks that Rama is Vi^u.** In 
Chapter 72 of the ssune RSvapa himself looks upon 

Rima as the Supreme Godhead.** Rima beconses the symbd 
of Ultimate Reality in whom the seen delight.** An avatin or 
incarnation could be of no use to mankind if he were not as 
other men are, learning as other men do through trial and 
suffering. If he were God, it would be impassible for us to 
imitate him. He must be a man like ourselves who has fought 
and failed and fought again. 

The Hindu tradition bolds that whenever righteousnes de- 
<«I John 3«1. 

**Cod laid uate Mom: '*Thui (halt thoa My ujuo the ehildm ef 
the Lord Cod of your fatben, (he God of Abraham, of Iiaac and 
of Ja^ hath Kot me unto you." Exodua 3: IS. 

*' kiraaiuro miiuifani maayc rinam dafarathlonajam. 
viiQuai manyim^e rftmam mliMfadt deham klhitam. 

S3. 

tarn tnanye rifhavam viram oiriyaoam animayam. 

**raiiiantc yosin»'i(>dn- 
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clinei ind unrighteousoes tncrtasa, there is an outpouring of 
di>'ine grace in the birth of a great teacber.*' The ^roastrian 
Githu declare that Zarathustra was bom in answer to the 
appeal of hfother Earth to the Supreme Ahura*Mazdi. The 
Ebiooites and perhaps the Nazarencs revered Jesus as the 
greatest of the prophets but they did not admit hb pre-exist¬ 
ence and di\*ine perfection. To them Jesus appeared to be of 
the same species as themselv-es. Hb progress from infancy to 
youtb and then to manhood was marked by a steady increase 
in hb stature and wbdom. He died on the cross after a painful 
agony of body and mind. The prophets of other religions and 
ancient days had cured diseases, rabed the dead, divided the 
ica, stopped the aun and ascended to heaven in a fiery chariot. 
Such peopk were called by the Hebrews the sons of God. Jesus 
b a ton ^ God like them. 

When the seeds of the faith were spread to Graeco-Roman 
soil, wbcM people were accustomed to a scries of angeb, 
deities, aeons and emanatiom bsuii^ from the throoe of light, 
it did not serm incredible to them that the first of these aeons, 
the Of the Word erf God, of the suime substance with 
G(xi. should descend on earth, and deliver the human race 
from vice and emr. The Gnostics conceded that the Wghtat 
aeon or emanation of the Deity might a.<isume the outward 
shape and visible appearance of a mortal 

But many of the primitive churches could not believe that a 
celestial ^irit, a portion of the first essence, could get united 
with a mass of impure flesh. In their zeal for divinity, they 
abjured the humanity of Jesus. The Docetae, for example, de¬ 
nied the truth and authenticity of the Gospeb in regard to the 
birth of Christ and the first thirty years of hb life. It was in- 

•> IV. 7. Sm alto X, I. 
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conceivable (or son>e o( them to believe that their God was 
in a state of human foetus and emerged at the end of nine 
months from a woman’s womb. For them, be first appeared 
on the banks of the Jordan in full manhood. The appearance 
was a form ontjr, not a substance, a figure created by God to 
mutate the faculties and actions of men. It was all an illusion, 
a phantom and the scenes of passion and death, resurrection 
and ascension were acted (or the benefit of mankind. When it 
b urged, comparing Socrates with Jesus, that not a word of 
impatience and despair escaped the lips of the dying philos¬ 
opher, it b said in reply that the cry of Jesus *‘My G<^, my 
Clod, why hast thou forsaken me?" b only apparent. 

There were some who believed that Jesus was a mortal like 
any of us, bom of Joseph and Mary. By hb own cfTort he grew 
to be the best and wisest of the human race. Therefore he was 
chosen by God to restore on earth true worship of God. When 
he was baptised in the Jordan, the Christ, the first of the aeons 
dcKended on Jesus in the form of a dove, got bold of hb mind 
and directed hb activities during the allotted period of hb 
ministry. When Jesus was delivered into the hands of the Jews, 
the Christ, the immortal aeon, left hb earthly tabernacle and 
flew back to God, leaving Jesus to suffer, complain and die. 
llib was the view of Corinthus and it b grossly unfair to God 
and man. 

The exact nature of the relation between soul and body b 
difikuh to define. It b not more difficult to conceive that an 
aeon or an archangel may get united with a human body. 
ApoUinarb held that Godhead was united with the body of a 
human being and the place and function of a human soul 
were occupied by the Lc^gos. 

The Arians argued that the orthodox borrowed their con- 
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cepdoa of the Trinity from the Valentinians and the Mar* 
ciooita. They maintamed that the Lo^foa waj a dependent and 
tpontaneous production, created fron nothing by the will of 
the Father. The Son by whom aB things are nude has been 
begotten before all worlds and there had been a time which 
preceded the ineffable generation of the Logos. God the Father 
transfused hb ample qurit and impreaed the effulgence of his 
glory on this ooly>begotten ton. Being the visible image of the 
invinble perfection, he go>'emed the woiid in obedience to 
the will of the Father. Tbeophilus, the bbhop of Antioch, was 
the fim to employ the word triad or trinity, a term familiar 
to the schools of philosophy and the Christian doctrine after 
the middle of the second century. 

Praxeus and Sibellius about the end of the second century 
confounded the Father with the Sen and others adhered to the 
distinction rather than the equality of the two. In the begin* 
ning (d the fifth century the unity of the two natures was 
accepted as a m>stery which we cannot explain by our idcjt 
or express in our language. To question it b blasphemy.*' 
Prior (o the Council of Nicaca no creed had ever been fvmu* 
laled whkb was to be regarded as a test of orthodoocy. 

£\ysi as ibe historical Jesus was elevated in Christian teach* 
ing into the “glorified Christ," so Gautama (he Buddha be* 
came more than Use human being and was worshipped as the 
Lord and .'vaviour. As the Christian doctrine developed into 
the Trinity, Buddhism adt^ed the Trikiya or the threefold 
body. Dhanna]La)a it the urtcondltioned spiritual reality, the 
essence of enlightenment and compaasion. It is the Absolute 

** ‘'May tkoie wfc» dinde Cbrki be divided witb the fweed, aay tbejr 
be bm (ft fktrt, mty Iber be bwaed fttm" ww the vtrdki of • Chrit* 
tCftft ernsd. 
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Reality which every individual has to realise for himself. 
Sambhoga Kiya b the body of bliss, the penonUicatioo of wb* 
dom, the Absolute individualised in the true eternal Buddha. 
Nirma^akaya b the body of transformation, the embodied 
Buddha, the hbtorical Gautama the Buddha, who partakes of 
all the characteristics of mortal flesh. The Buddha b not three 
but one. The three are aspects of the one Reality. 

Mahiyana Buddhism like the Bhagavadpti makes out that 
the Buddhas appear on earth for the redemption of mankind. 
“The exalted one appears in the world for salvation to many 
people, for joy Co many pec^e, out of compassion for the 
world, as a blessing, as a salvation, as the joy of gods and 
men.” ** 

rhrbtians contend that the revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
b osentially difTcrent in kind from all other divine expresuoru, 
in nature, hblory, individual human soub, that it b the one 
and only act of revelation, the one and only occasion in which 
God has cone in person to thb earth. Between the unique 
event of incarnation in Jesus and the other operations of God, 
there b no “historical continuity of revelation” according to 
Brunner.** Thb b an entirely unique event in which God has 
acted and spoken once for all and only once on the stage of 
human hbtory. 

No incarnation need be regarded as an isolated act of divine 
interveotioo. Kari Barth's conviction that there b no direct 
continuity between Gcxl and man misre p res en ts the teaching 
of Jesus that God b the Father ctf us all and there b a common 
dement between us. The Logos doctrine b the basb of Chris* 
tianity. It implies that God has revealed himself at sundry 

XV. 

**Tht Eac. traaiUtioa (1924), p. 25. 
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times and in div'cne manncn. The Christian revelatioo is not 
something difTcrent from all others. The epigram of St. Atha* 
nasiin that “God became mao in order that we might becmne 
divine” suggcsu the community of spirit between God and 
man. The Incarnation is an act which goes on contioually. 
Athanasius remarks: “AU those in whom the Hdy Ghost 
abides become dci5ed by this reason alone.” ** God generously 
participates in the hbtory of the world. The Bkagavad^i 
puts the case of the continuous activity of the Kvine. "When¬ 
ever there is a decline of righteousnes and rise of unright¬ 
eousness, then I sertd forth [mcamaic] myself." ** This activity 
of the Divine will go on until the whole world becomes one 
divine incarnation. At the heart of reality there is overflowing 
love. 

There a a sense in which each incarnation a unique. It is 
unique in relation to iu context. Each of the manifesutioca 
reflects the nature of God.” 

Islam does not gi\-c the same predominance to the mediatw 
as Christianity does. To a Maslim, all a centred in Allah. The 

**r.p. W S<rmt. 1.24. 

••1V.7. 

*' Hawin^i Rsihdcll **11 U iapcmiblf u nwintaia tKai Cod ii 

loOr McarMtr m Jmt CAritt aod Hot M al in UTone ebe.” 

Cod Md AToa (19101, p. 75. Airbbbhop William Tptnplc wttKe: *"Bjr 
the word of God 'Uuil it to uy bf Jrtui Chriai—iMiak and Plato^ 
ZonxiMpr, Boddbs and Coofitriai aitmd and wrvtt racli imtht as Uwr 
d«<Urrd. Tlwrtt it onir oar Dmoc Ucht, and rvery man in hit own 
nwaiurr u tnlifhtrnrd hr h.** in St. CatpW (I939>, Vol. 

I. p. 10. Chrituanitr hai nrvrr afimrd that "Jetut of Nasarvth, in 
tbp da>t of hit flnh, it CoJ'i Aaat word in human httiory." F. R. 

Barry: Tkt ffWriaarr of far CArirtr (1955), p. 70. ‘Tt b ahawrd,’* uy) 
Artbhilhep Sodrrbfem of Uptala, **|« look upon rwriaiion at fiaiabed 
with Chrin.'* Tkt Utatg Cad (1931), p. 351. For J. M. Creed Chib- 
tiaairy cooiaiBi not all the truth but ^ deepen truth. Sot Tkt DMmty 
a/CArirt {1931}, p. 112. 
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idcA o( God m»de m&n is at the centre of Christianhy. The 
Son, the second person of the Trinity, b man unbemlbcd. 
Jesus C3irist is God individualised. In Islam every man is his 
own prriest by (he mere fact of his being a Muslim. He is the 
image of the Creator whose vicar (Kkarifak) he is on earth. 
The inward and dh'ine reality of Cod>men b the same. Eck- 
hart observes: “Everything that the Holy scriptures say about 
Chrbt is equally true of every good and divine man.” 



Interreligious Friendship 


I. THX TKANSCINOEKT DNITY Ot REUCMMI 

THE Men, whatever be thetr religion, atk us to rise to tbe 
conception of a God above gods, wbo ii beyond image and 
concept, who can be experienced but not known, wbo is the 
vitality of the human q>irit and the ultimacy of all that exists. 
This goal represents the transcendent unity of religions which 
ia above their empirical diversity. 

The difTercnces amcog religions seem prominent becauK 
we do not seem to know the basic truth of our own religions. 
There is a common element in all religious experience, a com¬ 
mon foundation on which k rots its faith and worship. But the 
buDding that n erected on this foundation differs with each 
individual God's architecture b not of a standard pattern. 
The lives of religious people bear ample testimony to it. The 
gifts of God's ^rit to men are as varied as men are varied. 
.St. Paul ^aks of the Spirit as dividing hb gifts *'lo every nun 
severally as hr will." The expeiienec of each individual b, in 
some sense, unique. Each has to discover God for himself; 
each has to bring hb own special contribuiioa to the common 
fund. The variety of experieiKe adds to the ^Mrituol richness 
of the worid. 

The unity of the different religioas caruiot be achieved at 

JM 
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the cxlemal level. It has to be realised in an inward and spir¬ 
itual way without prejudice to any particular forms. The 
Hindu seer has no contempt for other religions. He looks upon 
them as aids to our knowledge of God, as channels of divine 
revelation. He does not believe that salvatioa is to be had only 
through any one particular rclipon. God docs not refuse bis 
truth, his love and hh grace to any who, in ancerity, seek him, 
wherever they may be and whatever creeds they may profess. 

In The Spirit of Prayer, William Law makes out that dif¬ 
ferences of religion are on the surface. 'There ts but one pos¬ 
sible way for man to atuin tUs salvation, of life of God in the 
souL There b not one for the Jew, another for a Christian and 
a third for the heathen. No: God b one, human nature b one, 
salvation b one, and the way to it b one; that b the desire of 
the soul turned to God. . . . Thus does thb desire do all, it 
brings the soul to God, and b one life with God. Suppose thb 
desire not to be alive, not in motion either in a Jew or a Chri^ 
tian, then all the sacrifices, the service, the worship either 
of the Law or the Gospel, are but dead works, that bring no 
life into the aoul, nor beget any union between God and it. 
Suppose thb desire to be awakened, and fixed upon God, 
though in soub that never beard either of the Law or the 
Gospel, then the Divine life, or (^>eration of God enters 
into them and the new birth in Christ b formed in these who 
never beard of Hb Name.” * 

Those who are anchored in the truth sue convinced of the 
relativity of doctrines about God or ways to reach him. Hindu 
scriptures aflirm that we use words to get beyond words, to 
reach the pure wordless essence. The Hindu tradition refuses 
to reduce religious experience to a dead level of uniformity. 

* W&flu «/ tyiUiem Lsm, Vel. VIT, p. 44. 
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Truth, for Hinduum, b a reality experienced, a light which 
hreab ihmugh the trarucendent in man into the partial world 
reflected by and intellect, the worid of objectification in 
which the tight b dimmed. The contradictions of tbedogica] 
thought ari'ic when we apply to the spiritual life conceptions 
drawn from and suitable only to the life of ihb world. To 
identify the truth with the intellectual form b the sin of ration* 
albm, which b invnsitive to the meaning of creative mystery 
and to the primary spiritual experience in the exbtcntial sub* 
jrct in which truth and rexelation are one. Those who have 
had ihb experience are remote from atheism as much as from 
unimaginatKe theism which b lost in outworn and distorted 
forms of the knowledge of God. 

Raising the question whether God-rcalbation, brahtnaprapti, 
u limited to the Vedic seers, Vits^yana, commenting on tbe 
A'ydyu j'titra, u)s that it b found among the Aryans and the 
non'Aiyans, ffi’Crya-mUechinSm icmanam lakfaMm. They 
were tKK inclined to be shut up in tbeir own language, culture 
and tradition. Historic events that shape other parts of the 
worid should aho move us. “All that b true, by whomsoever 
it has been said, b from (he Holy Ghest,” said St. Ambrose.* 
The instkutions of religions should be so organised as to give 
their adherents spiritual opportunitia to live (he kind of life 
expected of them. 

Kabir. the rifteen(h*rentury apOKtlc of Hindu*Muslun unity, 
said: 'TIk Hindu God Ihes at Benares; the Muslim God at 
Mecca. Bat He who made the worid lives not in a dty made 
by hands. There b one Father of Hindu and Muslim, one God 
in all matter.** 

live Buddha was c^vpnsed to all (hose who had set views or 

*Ce(iu»mt Mt I Corinihuai I2:S. TUi vfew is rodoned br Thootat 
Aquinxi. Xamru I, 11, 109, IIOl 
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dosed systems of thought. He insisted that his fdlowera should 
concentrate on the way leading to ealightenment. If we adopt 
definite views, we get concerned about defending them. This 
leads to disputations with rival doctrines, resulting in pride. 
The true seer has shaken off all views. Having no view to 
defend, no prejudice to plead, be is free from doctrinairism. 
In Mahayana Buddhism, the goal of enlightenment may be 
reached by many means, vpiya. Any way which relieves us of 
our spiritual blindness and leads to enlightenment is permis* 
sibie. When the teacher uses ideas and words in his in¬ 
struction, he uses them “in the resemblance of a raft that is 
of use only to ero« a river." It is said that to be bom in a 
church is good but one should not die in it. The easy course 
for man is to follow established usage, conform to general 
foims of human existence. He becomes orsc among many lead¬ 
ing an easy life, clinging to old forms or outmoded ideas at the 
expense of bis personal dignity and authenticity. 

Micah says: "Let c^x^y man walk in the name of his God, 
and we will walk in the name of our Cod.” Respect for other 
views of God is a mark of authentic religious life. 

There is the liberal view in Christianity also. Clement argues 
that the Greeks were led to Christ through philosophy and the 
Hebrews through law.* Even so other schools of religion con¬ 
tain fragments of truth which may be supplemented by Chris¬ 
tianity. He maintains that Plato and his followers were able to 
attain to a knowledge of God as Father though not of the Son 
or the Spirit.* 

Justin Martyr and the Christian philosophers Alexandria 
of the second and thud centuries held that Christ, the Eternal 
Word of Cod, had been truly q>eaking in the hearts of great 

•Sw Dt ffintip*. 1, 11 ,2, ti, 7 . 

*5lrom»t*, I, S, IS. 
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Muls long before the biitb of Jesus, in Socrates and Plato as 
well as in Abraham and Jesus. “Christ u the reason of whom 
every race of men partakes: and those who live according to 
reason are really Christians, even though they may be caBed 
atbeisu. Such were Socrates and Heraclitus among the Greeks 
and others like them; and among the barbarians [i.e., non* 
Greeks] Abraham, Elijah . . . etc.**' Again: “Stoics, poets, 
proae>writefs, each spoke well through his share in a UcUe seed 
of the Divine Reason. So, whatever has been spoken well by 
any men, really belongs to us Christians.” * 

Islam is called **D^-u]*9aqq,” the reltgton of truth. It 
does not claim that it has the sole monopoly of truth. The 
Quran says: “We believe in God and the revelatkn given to 
us and to Abraham and Ishmail, Isaac, Jacob and that given 
to Maas and Jous and that pven to other apostles from their 
Lord. We make no difference between them.” * The Quran 
affimu that “There is no people among whom a waraer has 
not been sent” Islam asks its followers to recognise the 
prophets of other reli^poos. It k unfair to God's love and 
mercy to aaume that he left rmllions of men to sugnate for 
thousands of years, practically without hope in the dark* 
ttess of ignorance. 

Tbe Ihts lived and not the words spoken reveal whether our 
faith k authentic or spurious. By their fruhs ye shall know 
them.* A cooinn'cny arcee in tbe Primitive Chr i s tian Church 

• I. AptUo. XLVL 

• II AhUo. XIII. 

*11, IS«. 

• Mattkrw 7: la. 

WUlima BUfce: 

"ABd aU wifi lo** tbt hufflan fora, 
la beaibea, Turk or Jew; 

Where hfnrr, aad fSty dweP 
Then God it dwelUof too." 
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ovtr the question of circumcasioo and it was decided not by an 
appeal to texts but by a reference to experience. “If their God 
gave the same gift to them [the undrcumcised heathens] as 
be gave to us [the circumciaed Jews] . . . who was I that I 
could withstand God?** * William Penn, the Quaker founder 
of Pennsylvania, wrote: ‘The humble, meek, merdful, just, 
pious and devout soub are everywhere of one relipoo; and 
when death has taken off the nuuk, they will know one an¬ 
other, though the diverse liveries they wear here make them 
strangers.** Nicholas Berdyaev said: “Christians may very well 
recognbe that the Hindu, the Buddhist, the Jew, the Muslim, 
the free-thinking spiritualist, if they strive after God, the spir¬ 
itual life, truth and goodness, maybe much nearer to God and 
Christ than the outward adepts of Christianity.*' ** 

*T1ie Dtrvcton of tbe lUu India Coippsay oppoted Cbriniu nd*- 
(ioaao’ aetivttM* oa the gtouad, aaooc otbm. that it would (aterfera 
with the Hindu religion, which produced ’’nwa of the ptireM ntoealitr 
and Mrictnt vinite.” See J. C ManhoMo, Uft cad Tim*s «/ Corey. 
MarMinoa oad H'ord (I8S9), p. 4d. 

Whea a lunceiioa wm nede that the people were “auak in the groMeet 
brutaUtir" and ibould he reformed icUaioocly, Wamn Hutingi wrolo 
that the Hiadua “are at eKempi from iIm wont propeaiiwe of 
human nature aa any people on the face of the earth, ouradvea not ea. 
cepted. Ihey are gcatk. beeevoleat. aoR tuaceptOde of gratitude for 
kladncM thowo theta than prompt to veageiance tor wroag* auauiimd, 
abhorrent of bleodihed, faithful and affectionate ia acrvice luho^ 
ami to legal authority. They arc napenutioui; tmt they do not thiak iO 
of ua for net befaaviag aa they do. Goane aa the nodci of their worahip 
are, the ptecepu of their religion arc adiairably ittad to protaote the 
poM and good order of aociccy: and even from tl^ir theology argumenH, 
cdtich no ocher eata afford, atay be drawn to auppori the laoct refiacd 
myueriea of our own. . . . The leaM that can be ei^ceted fiom the moat 
Itberal aad ealigbicaed of all nationa ia to pcotect their persona from 
wrong, a^ to leave their lehgioua ereod to the Being wlw haa ao long 
endured it, and who wQI, in hia own time, reform it." 

eud Ftlhankip (IW6). p. 79. Cf. Jaoquea Maritaia: The 
tayiag 'No aatvadoo ouuide the Church' can abode only (boee who are 
ignoraat of the aoul of the Chnrch. All it SDeana Co ua la that there ta no 
aalvation outside the Truth." ffrdaanung |A« Timt (1949), pp. 103 ff. 
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The variety of crredt does not repudiate the truth of re- 
Ji^on. The formulations arc relati« to the context of the his- 
and geographical knowledge of the age in which they 
are formulated. Without the assistance of these formulations, 
religions cannot develop. W. R. Inge’s words are not without 
significance. ‘‘Pieca of obsolete science, imprisoned like a fly 
in amber, in the solid mass of religious creed, may have become 
the casket in which the soul keeps her mo« valued treasures.” 
Mj'ths and legends serve as symbols. 

The notiom of God frarrKd by men are not God himself. 
Mental images arc nccasary to bring Godhead into human 
understanding but they are only images and symbols, historical, 
inadequate. Kant argues that religious dogmas are only ideas 
to regulate our reason, heuristic fictions, symbob of an in¬ 
scrutable reality of which we are unable to know what it is in 
itself though we can know what it means to us. 

If anyone feds that he wu led to the perception of Divine 
Reality through the Buddha, Jesus or Muhammad, he cannot 
help telling others about it. Jesus asb hb dbdplcs after the 
Resurrection: “Go and make disciples of all nations.” 'Go 
mto all the worid and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
Whether these words were uttered by Jesus or not, the eariy 
Church bcUevrd them. Take the words of St Peter: "There 
b no other name given under heaven whereby we must be 
saved, but only in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
cannot be Uken literally in view of the undoubted experience 
ti the presence of the Spirit of God among men who are 
Hindu, Buddhbt, Jew or Muslim. All outer names are man¬ 
made distinctions whereas the reality is faith in God and love 

** Matibnr 28:19. 

•I Mark 16 : 1 $. 
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of man. It b not necemry to do away with the differences 
which distinguish and divide men. We should try to under¬ 
stand them. We must admit faith in the one God of aO man¬ 
kind who is worshipped in many ways. 

A truly religious man has a sense of humility. He has faith 
but not fanaticism. Me submits to the reality felt by him and 
B aware that hb particular view may be inadequate. The fanatic 
has no sense of iiudequacy. White faith b the refuge of the 
humble, fanaticbm is the outcome of a Kcrct and excessive 
pride. While one can say that (he revelation one bad a com¬ 
pletely satisfying, one cannot say that there has been no other 
re>'elation in the past and that there will be no other in the 
future. It B not faith but fanatkbm that asserts that one's own 
revelation contains all the truth about Ood that has ever been 
made known to man in the past and that no further truth ever 
will or can be made known in the future.'* 

a. CHMSTUN REUNION 

In each of the living faiths, sects ha\‘e grown up which have 

'*Cf. Ckarle$ E. Raven; "It u preciaeljr ihia claim to aa abtolute 
Analicr wheiScr ia the Ckureb or the Scriptitm or in Jetui CRrut or ia 
anythiae ebe, thii claim that revelation beioofi to a totally different 
order ot rrality from dwcovery or that a creed ia aomething more than a 
wording hypotheaia, that pcrplrara and alTroata ihoae of im who have 
a proper aenae of oar own Umiutioot. We can be utterly convinced aa 
we eacoaeler Chrin that He exprraaea for ua ia tenna of human life the 
quality of Cod, that He (ul61a aad mrpaaaea all that we know or cen 
conceive of Codi, that abetractiocM like the Abadate, or the life force, or 
the Soul of the Worid arc ideiatroaa beaide Him, that we can and reuat 
offer to Him adoration and prniteace, that He ia for ua *of one aubttance 
with the Father.’ But we cannot, if we are to be imthful, aay more than 
that He ia Cod for taa; fOT thia ia the moct that in our finite and human 
cute we can aay of any auch coevjetioQ; God for aa, Cod in the arnee 
in which aloete we can undetatand and uac the term. Cod ia a» far aa 
Hia being and nature caa be reflected in the perfect Son of Man.** 
Nttartl RtligUn and Chrittim TktaUgf (1953). 
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developed the iUusioD d being infallibly right in their interpre¬ 
tations of the faith and there arc attempts at a reunion of the 
sects. 

In the middle of January, 1946, wu publisbcd the report 
of the commwion appointed by the Aiebbisbop of Canterbury 
"to survey the whole problem of modem e>-angelism with 
dal reference to the spiritual needs and prevailing inteUectual 
outlook of the non-worshipping members of the community 
and to report on the organisation and methods by which the 
needs can most eficcthely be met." This report entitled ‘The 
ConversioQ of England" points out that religion has become 
a waning influence in the naliocul life of the country "which 
is sdll Chrinian qn the surface.” There b a decline in moral 
standards, “in truthfulness and personal honesty and an 
alarming spread of sexual laxity and of the gambling fever.” 
Decline in church attendance b but one symptom of the 
change in the oudook of modem men, which n increasingly 
sceptical and secular. White the times call for a strengthening 
and quickening of spiritual life, the present leadership has 
become confused and uncertain. The report deplores the un¬ 
happy divisions, the lack of charity among punkulir congre¬ 
gations, which obscure the fellowship of the Christian Church 
and caUs upon the different Christian sects to combine and 
co-operate in the task of the cooveraon of England.** The 
mm-cmencs which make for Chrbtian unity ad<^ the prin- 
cipk of unity with variety, which b not only a profound 
spiritual truth but the most obvious common sense. But the 

**Tkt WtrU CMf*t€n4i «• Ftuk »*4 Ordtr wakh iw ia Bdia- 
b«rgh tn AufuM, 1937, decUfvd in tbe '‘Afifttaaon of Uait)'”: “We 
honibir ockaowWdfe that oar diviiioas are MOtnrr to (be will of Chriil, 
and wr prar Cod ia Km awttr to tborten dajn of ear erparaiioo aad 
to fuide «M bf Hit spirit iaie fulacw of oaitf.** 
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attempt should not stop at the (rontien of Chnstianity. It 
should take a larger view. Secularism and paganism preaent a 
growing menace not only to the Christian way of life but to 
the religious outlook as such. They ofTer the rivalries of r^ 
ligioos at a proof of the futility of religko. 

The principle that is inspiring the movement for the reunion 
of Chrtstian churches should be extended to the union of the 
great living faiths of mankind. In the sphere of reU^on also, 
there is room for divershy and no need for discord. If the 
sects of Christianity can get together, giving up their claims 
for the exclusive possession of the truth of Christianity, it is 
not too much to ht^ that Christianity itself may modify hs 
claim fw the exclusive poasesrion of spiritual truth. Belief in 
such exclusve claims and monopolies of religious truth has 
been a frequent source of religious pride and fanaticism and a 
fonnidable obstacle to cooperation in the world of spirit 

If we reflect on the matter deeply, we will perceive the unity 
of spiritual aspiration and endeavour underlying the varied 
upward paths indicated in the different world faiths. The 
diversity in the historical formulations of the fundamental spir* 
itual truths teiKb to diminish as we climb up the scale of 
spiritual periection. All the paths of ascent lead to the hilltop. 
This convergent tendency and the remarkable degree of agree* 
ment in the witness of those who reach the hilltop are the 
strongest proof of the truth of religioo. Emphasis on this fun* 
damental spiritual outlook, which characterises the living re* 
ligions of the worid, is essential for the world order and peace 
which cannot be realised by political and economic planning 
alone. To neglect the qriritual unity of the wtuid and under¬ 
line the religious diversity would be philosophically unjustifi* 
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able, morally indefeasible and socially dangerous. Where there 

is the spirit of the Lord, there is unity. 

If we are to remove the present diKirdered, divided, sute of 
the religious world, vtc have to adopt what WiDiam Law calb 
“a catholic spirit, a communion of saints la the love of God 
and all goodness, which no one can learn from that which is 
called orthodoxy in particular churches, but b only to be had 
by a total dying to all worldly views, by a pure love of God, 
and by such an unction from above as delivers the mind from 
all sclhshnes and makes it Icn'e truth and goodness with an 
equality of affection in every man, whether he is Christian, 
Jew or Gentile." 

The great Buddhist emperor Afoka, in his twelfth edict, pro¬ 
claimed : “His Sacred Majesty the King docs reverence to men 

aD sects, whether ascetics or househoklejs, by gifts and vari¬ 
ous fontB of reverence. His Sacred Majesty however cares not 
so much for gifu or external reverence as that there should be 
a growth in the essence of the matter in all sects. . . . He 
wto does rc\-ercnce to hb own sect, while dtqnraging the sects 
of others, wholly from attachment to hb own, with intent to 
enhance the glory of hb own sect, in reality, by such conduct, 
inflkts the se\-ercst injury on hb own sect. Concord therefore 
b meritorious, to wit, hearkening aiKl hearkening willingly to 
the Law of Piety, as accepted by other people." Only in such 
a way wiU it be possible (or us to develop a common or cor¬ 
porate spiritual life for the world as a whole. Only then will 
relipoo be able to attract those humanists, those loyal servanu 
of tbeir fellow men who are unable today to profess any faith, 
without sacrifice of their inteltectual and ethical conscience. 

loteresa of truth are dependent on freedom of thought. It b 
through an appreciation of other ideas that we attain an in- 
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creased apprehension of truth. Even if other ideas are er¬ 
roneous it is good for tHjth to struggle with error. Nothing is 
more fatal to truth than suppression of error by force. If we 
suppress freedom of thought, deal with conscientious expres* 
sion of one's ideas by Inqumtion or Index, by arbitrary gov¬ 
ernmental action, by unjust economic or sochd pressures, we 
depart from religious truth and democratic ideals. "Compel 
them to come in" has no meaning in religion or politics. Re¬ 
ligion is an attitude which gives meaning and unity to existence 
and is not a set of dogmas to be universally accepted. Dogmas 
and rites, even religions, are not ends in themselves. They are 
instruments to carry forward God’s purpose for mankind. They 
should not become servants of any one class or culture, race or 
nation. It b unwise to ask people to abandon the traditions 
which have lasted for thousands of yean, which have pro%ided 
spiritual support of innumerable generations and have pro* 
duced saints of wisdom and holmeas. Ideas have a life of their 
own even u a plant has a life of its own so long as it b rooted 
in the soil. 

Religions today may learn more from each other than they 
did in the past, though no one of them however modified by 
contact with others b likely to provide a basb acceptable to ali 
for the spiritual uniScaiion of mankind. But the higher re¬ 
ligions tend to converge if we look to the spiritual facts on 
which they arc based and the moral univetaalbm which they 
teach. We can draw inspiration from more than one of the 
exbting religions. Wc do not want a new religion but we need 
a new and enlarged understanding of the old religions. The 
future of religion b bound up not with the acceptance of one 
rcligto) by all or a state of conflict or anarchy among religions 
or vague incongruous eclecticism but the acceptance of a fun¬ 
damental unity with a free differentiation. 
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Our unity is of ifac bean and spirit. We are divided in the 
outward forms of our life in God, but we believe that a deeper 
usdentandin^ of the dilTercnt forms will lead to a united c«n- 
preheiuion of the truth of spiritual life. This view is streaMd 
by people who dwell far apart in time or space and this dia> 
tance need not prove an obstade to our participation in their 
bounty, for it has the power to help us to win back our own 
lost inheritance.'* 

The indifTcrence, if not contempt, which many of us have 
for religiont ocher than our own, is due to ignorance and in- 
comprebension. If we study them with reverence, we will realise 
that they share a sympathy of outlook. By living not merely in 
splendid uolaticn but in active hostility, they have lost a great 
opportunity. "It is a reproach to us that with our unique op> 
oartunhics of entering into sympathetic relations with Indian 
(bought, we ha^■e made few attempts to do sa ... I am not 
suggesting that we should become Buddhists or Hindus, but I 
belies’C that we have almost as much to kam from them as 
(hey from us."” If God be the God of all mankind, even 

'■ A nr^aevsl IndiMi wrot*: ‘^Vre may be differcfli Uadi of 
•9 ia diffrmu Ua|M, (hr wieka awy abo be of dUrrmt Uadi, b«t whoa 
thry bum, «rt bavi lame lUne aad Qlanlnatba." 

'*Mystinm I* AiKfi'oa, W. R. Iasi <1947), p, t. 

R- C. CaUiafwood writn: "Above ibiw jarriop aad creaUnti of (ho 
miehiaat of thMshi, (beta a a awfedy iimf m mUoo by (be ipifiti of 
(be ipbrm, wbicb are the iRat philoiopbm. Tbii aielody ii aot a body 
of tnitb nvtaM me* lor aO, but a Hvliv iboufht wboao eoetent, aever 
diwoverad for the bm tbar, b procnoiivtlr drtenaiacd aad daribad by 
cvrry frauiae lUafcrr.'* Mntu p. 19. 

WUttbrad ia ba Retigit* ta (A« Making (1226) wtita: "The doeay 
of CSinitiaBity aad BuddUiai, ai detrmiaativr iaSMeeci ia nodera 
ibeurbi, ii partiy due (o tb* fan that earb itUfloo bai uadidy ibchercd 
ittrif froa (be oebrr. Tbc ieU-«uAdeai pedantry of kaminf aad (b« 
coaftdeaec of icDoraat waloa have oookUaad lo ih«t op eaeb rUigioa ia 
ia owa forni of tbought. Iniiead of koUng to each oehte for deeper 
aaaainfi. ibey have rraaiaed aelf-iatiibed aad uafertUiicd." P. 146. 
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Ulooe who belong to other groups and uae other idioms are 
grappling with the same ultimate questions. Mr. C. F. 
Andrews said: "If Christianity is to succeed, it must not 
come forward as an antagonist and a rival to the great re* 
lipous strivings of the past. It must c«ne as a helper and a 
fulfiUer, a peacemaker and a friend. There must no longer be 
the desire to capture converts from Hinduism, but to come to 
her aid in tbe needful time of trouble, and to help her in the 
fulfilment of dudes she has long neglected." 

Religions by working on each other should help them all to 
attain a great vision of human fellowship. Dr. Albert Schwei¬ 
tzer says: "Western and Indian philoaophies must not contend 
in the ^irit that aims at tbe one proving itself right in opposi¬ 
tion to the other. Both must be moving towards a way of 
thinking which shall . . . eventually be shared in common by 
all mankind." ** They are friends and partners in the pursuit 
of spiritual life. All religions are bound together in a holy 
partnership to advance the cause of peace, justice and free¬ 
dom. The love of our brethren must pass into the love of our 
neighboun.^* Tbe religion of spirit must keep alive the stir of 
spiritual fellowslup. 

Each of the great religions, though not originally at least by 
importadon from other religions, has more or less the same 
religious ideas. 

"In a world staicrtally linked together br the ntanr inventiotu o( 
Weitera teobnique, Hinduum and the Mahkyina mi^t nuLc no leei 
fruitful coBcnbuUoM than laicwoeihip and natyPlaioniim had once tnad$ 
10 ChriMiao iaiight and praciiee.” Arnold J. Tornbee: A StmJy of His- 
lory (1954), VoL VII. p. 107. 

>'/adt« in Traaitiion (1910). 

^'George Scaver: Afhert Xekwefuer (1947), p. 276. 

**"Cod loveth the itraoger fat giving him fo^ and raiineni; love fe 
thcrefon the wanger, for ya ware atrangera in the land of Egr^" 
DtuirtOK»my 10:16, 19. 
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When India is said (o be a secular state, it does not mean 
that we reject the reality oi an Unseen Spirit or the relevance 
of religion to life or that we exalt irreligion. It does not mean 
that secularism itself becomes a positive religion or that the 
State assumes divine prerogatives. Though faith in the Supreme 
B the basic principle of the Indian tradition, the Indian state 
will not identify itself with or be controlled by any particular 
religion. We hold that rvo one religion should be given prefer¬ 
ential status, or unique distinction, that no one Kligion should 
be accorded special privileges in national life or international 
relations for that would be a violation of the basic principles 
of democracy and contrary to the best interests of religion and 
govemment. This view of religious impartiality, of comprehen¬ 
sion and forbearance, has a prophetic role to play within the 
national and the international life. No group of shall 

arrogate to itself rights and privileges which it denies to others. 
No person shonhl suffer any form of disability or dtscrimiiu- 
Uon because of his religion but all alike should be free to share 
to the fuUea degree in the common life. Thb is the basic prin¬ 
ciple invol\ed in the separation of Church and Sute. The re¬ 
ligious impartiality of the Indian state b not to be confused 
with secularism or atheism. Secularism as here defined b in 
accordance with the ancient religious tradition of India. It 
tries to build up a fellowship of bclics'crs, not by subordinating 
tndiridual qualities to the group mind but by bringing them 
into harmony with each other, llib dynamic fellowship is 
based on the principle of diversity in unity which alone has the 
quality of cr«ati\'encai. 

A study of different religions indicates that they bas-e philo¬ 
sophical depth, spiritual intensity, vigour of thought, human 
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sympathy. Holiness, purity, chastity and charity are not the 
exclusive ponessions of any religioa in the world. 

In every religion today we have small minorities who see 
beyond the horizons of their particular faith, who believe that 
religious fellowship is possible, not through the imposition of 
any one way on the wbdc world but through an all>inclusive 
recognition that we are all searchers for the truth, pilgrirre <n 
the road, that we aQ aim at the same ethical and spiritual 
standards. Those who thint for a first-hand experience are the 
prophets of the religion of spirit, which is independent of all 
ecclesiastical organisations, and the subtleties engendered by 
human learning, which looics for the formation of an earthly 
community governed by love. The widespread existence of this 
state of mind is the hope of the future.** 

**Mr. Lcwrawe Hy<Se obtcrve*: “Amidit »U Uw coaflict mmI cob- 
fu^oBs, the eyinpethecie observer con trace the cmerxins outUaes «f a 
new form of reli^oa . . . what mar prove to be the gtoutui-pUB of the 
Temple is which our spiritual descctMlaiiia are deitlned to wenhip. ‘Ric 
structure which thus cUiclosci itself it ehrolalsfj' /HitdsmsMiaf—that cf 
Wiidca Religion which bf a merapAyncai Mtttsity must provide 
the iairrior ker lo all caserior ijmbelitationi and obeetvaacei. . . . The 
great iBaj«ity of thoae who are finding their wajr back to religion, from 
seepdciaiB and maicrialiBB, are not leiuming to dw faith of their falhen, 
but to tome fbtiB cf the Wisdom Religion.** Tht Wit4«m /trh'giea 7*0- 
dwy. (Buraing-CUtt Paper No. 13. pp. 44 ff., quoted ia E. C. Dewick. 
Tk4 CAruciae Anitndt I* OtAsr Re/igteai (1953), p. 190 
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THOUGH our age has largely ceased to undentaad the 
HKaning of religion, it is still in desperate need of that which 
religion alone can give. The recognition of a Traittcendent 
Supreme, the freedom of the hutiun individual aa a manifeata- 
tion of the Supreme and the unity of manldnd as the goal of 
history are the foundations of the major religiofu. The religion 
of ^irit rcaaerts these fundamental truths. It does not regard 
dogmas and rites as anything more a necessarily inadc* 
quate symboiisro. It caUs upon the leadera of religioos to set 
in motion a process of fennentation that wiD preserve the 
faiths from hardening into moulds of orthodoxy, religious and 
sodaL The religion outlined in these pages may be called the 
tcniicna dharma, the eternal religion. It b not to be identiSed 
Mth any paiticuJar religion, for it b the religion which Iran* 
scends race and creed and yet informs aD races and creeds. 
We can so transform the rdigion to which we belong as to 
make it approximate to the religion of spirit. I am penuaded 
that every rcligioo has possibilities of such a transformation.* 

* PrpfuKW Leuii fteim wriin: "Th« troubkt of ike peww 010, 
whiek ore rifkib or wron^r onributed 10 Wcoten BMierisUo, kove 
kciped to tamuc ttic srutixe of Kindolm. Sene pcopio too li m dw 
ouikeetie aurvivol of » tndiiioa, or roiker, of the oao Tnditloa, aad 
■uko ii iko boiU of diefr ^nnnu, Otkm trr 10 Incotporote 

ii ia o wmnol rebsmu nnaetten. Wkctkcf tk«M ouetepu wUl Mceoed 
aitft be kft for tk« fotvro 10 dedde. Tke fact resitiM tkai Hiadiiiuo 
provide* aa iacooeparabte field of ttudy for dw Uitoriaa of religiaat its 
abrtrodoai art naar. bill there (• in it a (fcat •ueaai of STMkal pot wi ; 
It manifeatt aU ike toacepiMat of reUgi^ sad i(* ipeoiatioa b coa* 
<04 
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We mxM look upon Hindubxn or ChristUnhy m pert of an 
evolving reveladon that might in time be taken over into the 
larger religion of the apirit 

We live in an age of tennoo, danger and opportunity. We 
are aware of our insuffidendes, and can remove them if we 
have the vuton to lee the goal and the courage to wodc for it. 

dowDr rtvcaliaa iIicbi ia a stw Itfbt. ll csmblnM powen of cenMaai 
iwewal with a Ana ooaMxvaacr of fun^agamtal tradiooa. la Bhakti aad 
•tiO anre in Yoga, it kai p crf tcted tiarivalled lecbniqvct of nritkal 
IwtiatiM, that eoatnit itroaglir with Uw frcqucndT kapbaard lactbod* 
of ipirit^ trainiag la Uw Wnt Above ail, in Ui« tatetpeaetnUon of 
Kiigiaa and dbarma ia geaeral aad ib« ndpracal Mbiuiku of abotraa 
tbougbl aad rtligiew csperineBt, ibere k aa uedartyiag priadple that, 
gi««a favotumbl* coaditioot, may ««il lead to a aew laiegradon of (be 
banaa penoaatity.* 0 / Aactoat fadio (IMS), f. 110. 
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